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77/#? ])rs]tfits (tf Jff/.saia, Hv Liciit.-Coloiu*! l)i* T.;i( y Kvans. 

London: 18528. 

'^J'liis (‘.s-;av N\a> put forth at a jKTiotl wluai the exigence /d’ 
'Ihirkey, eiulan<;‘eri'd not h>s by the ignorant and insensate 
pertinaeitv of her own inonarelu than hv tlie insidious j)()liey 
and ambition of her imperial adversary, sei nied likely to bi* 
extinn-uislu'd by the blowof tlie mis»hty arm that was lifted to 
ernsh her; and when tliose powers of Kuro]>e, win) hail sono-ht 
to avert the eollision, but wliose intervention she had rejeeted, 
had withdrawn, and awaited the issue with anxiety. 

'The strnogle in question was immediately eon.-eipient 
upon a war betwavn llussia and Persia, brou^ht about I)y 
mueh the same causes; which had tcTininated in the aecpiisi- 
lion, b\ the former, of a vc‘rv considerable and im])ortant ad- 
dition of territory, at the expense of the latter; and a demand 
uj)on that country, enfori*ed at tlu‘ point of the liayonet, and a 
march u})on the capital itsedf, of more than four millions of 
sterling money, as indemnity for tlie expenses of a war whic'h 
had assuredly been ])vovoked in <jrreat measure by the a^oivs- 
sions of the Court of St. Petersburg!), or its delc’gated autho- 
rities on the frontier. 

It was a pmeture, beyond all cpiestion, of thi‘ most pressing 
importance; and Colonel Kvans, in this powertul effort to rouse 
the attention of his countrymen, has placed before them a col- 
hrtion of facts, and a series of deductions, so strikinivly illus- 
trative of the desipis of Russia, of the nature of her |>olitical 
obje cts, so lono-, so indidatifrably, so unswervingly pursiieil — 
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of the crafty ^aid unprincipled character qf the policy by which 
she has sought to attain them — and of,...the conse(piences that 
must result to Great llritain, and all civilized lOiirope, should her 
schemes be successful ; and has brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject such a mass of information, detailed and digested witli so 
much clearness and ability, that nothing, ue conceive, but that 
judicial blindness which seems to seal the mental eyes of men 
in this country t<» all remote, and* ju’ciiliarly to Oriental inti'i*- 
ests, and which limits their attention to home tpu'stions, and 
matters of comparatively petty policy, can account for tin* fact, 
that his views have not made tlu ir due impression on the public 
mind, nor inllueneed tlie j)olicv of Kngland in her coniliii t 
towards Russia, and the countries Inch that po\Ner then, and 
still threatens to make lu*r victims. 

To prove the justice of Colonel J*iVans\s views, we need only 
appeal to the events which have taken place subsecpient to tlie 
publication of this pamphlet ; anil if the wholi* of his prinlic- 
tions have not been fullilled, nor the course of events been so 
ra})iil as he may aj)pear to have anticipated, it is rather owing 
to the manifestation of feeling, and to actual intervention, on 
the part of the Rritish government, tardy and imperfect as it 
was, and to tlie cautious policy of the eoiu|ueror, than any dis- 
interested forbearance on his part. '^J'he eani})aigns of 1S^2S 
and 9, which terminated in the ])eace of Adrianoph*, delivered 
over to Russia the principalities of Moldavia and Wallaehia — 
placed in her haiuls the fortress of Silislria as a ))leilge 
for the balance of ^ix millions of ducats indemnity monev ( ! ! ) 
— swept from Tuikish Armenia many thousands of families, 
who were driven, like herds of cattle, to Nakehiwaii, .\k 
khal/ic, and the Russian districts on the shoris of the lllaek 
Sea, accjuired by the same course of military con(|uest ; 
and inflicted a blow' on the morale iA' the Ottoman I'm|)ire, 
more fatal than any it had ever received. Subseijiient 

to these events came the revolt of the Poles, excited bv the 
• . • • 
mtngues, as much as the oj)j)r(‘ssion of that government, 

which made the revolt an iwcuse for crushing to death tlie 

iniser^'ible remains of that Inisely used and noble peojile — then 

th^ friendly visit of nine thousand Russians to the Ros|)horus, 

terminating in the public treaty of with its sivret and 

pithy appendage — the war of extermination, waged during the 
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two last years, aoainst tlie Abassians and ottter Caucasian 
tribes — thelessobvious,l)iit not less rapid and substantial progress 
of influence in Persia, where a further cession of territory was 
tlireatened to be demanded, as security for payment of the 
remaining indemnity money, and only averted by the prompt 
interference of the FiUglish cabinet; and wliere Russian 
intrigui* is even now at work, to effect a disunion between the 
governme^nt and tlu* ])eo})le, that the Sliah mav be forced to 
call in Jiiissian troops tt) j)ut down ’nsurreetion, excited by 
their own agency — and fimally, the settlement, which there are 
but too good grounds for believing they iiave mn(l(*, u])on the 
eastern bank of the (\as]nan sea, with the declared intention 
of subduing llu' Khanate of Kliyvali. la t us rcnumiber all 
this, and a thousand minor acts, all ])erpetratcd or conceived 
in the same spirit, and wr* sliall find (Jolonel Kvans tolerablv' 
well justified in his eonelusions regarding tile designs of 
JCissia, and his opinions regarding her progress towiinU coin- 
]>leting tliem. * 

We woidd now ask — is the jnvsent jinu*tnri‘ less monuntous 
tlinn that whieli (’oloiu*! 1‘Aans has so emphaticallv deserilied ? 
Have the dangiTs pointed out hy him heroine more trivial, or 
less ])ressing ? Have tlie storms brewing in the North, of whieli 
that ge-nthiiien and others have so earnestly and so faithfully 
wanieil us, broken and disjiersed, and left the horizon clear ; or 
are tliev still mustering, anti hlaekening, and approaeliing ? 
and if tlu'v are, why does Knglaiul still slumber in the deceitful 
calm? A\'hy does she not rouse herself to meet the eomiiig 
shock, or, rather, to use the powi-rful means she possesses to 
avert it? 

(’oloiiel k-vaiis, in the essay before us, undertakes tt) ]>rove, 
first, that the aia|uisiti<)n of (’onstantiuople, and tiie straits 
of the llosphorus and DardanelU's, witli, evenluallv, that of the 
wliole ^Purkish em|)ire, in Murope and in Asia, together 
wilii a systcaw of general Asiatic coiujuest, and a mouojiolv of 
the eommeree of the Hast, has been, and eonlii ues to be, the 
great objeet of the Russian Cabiiu't, frvnn the davs of the Czar 
Peter, down to tlie])resent hour. 'I'he jmrsuit of this ohjewt, he 
maintains, is not, and has never been, <lependent on the jioliev of 
this or that emperor or empress, but results fi\un an original 
impulse, imjiarted by the earliest founders of the empire. 
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which has hcH^^inca niliiio* mul iiiseparahlc, aiul almost a sacml 
principle of the constitution hy whicii evtay succeeding- sove- 
reipi lias, with more or less alnlity it may he, hut still reli- 
^jiously, shaped his measures, and which actuates the mind of 
every thinkiiin; individual of the orit»inal iiussian cm])iri‘. 
Secoiiilly, that this ]>rinciplc, which st‘ts in Knot ion immensi' 
pliysical means, under strict military organization, all directed 
to t)ne o'lvat ohject, hy a tar-seeiii^-'aiul remorsi-less, hut indomi- 
tahly j)atient, and perseyerino*, and cralty sy^tem of diplomacy, 
will not only, in tlielono* run, undouht<‘dI v ac’complish its ends, 
unless \i^orously and immediately opposi’d l)y suitahle means; 
hllt that the ycay accom])hshm(.‘nt of thest* ends wdl ]»l:icc the 
power that wields tl»is nullity eni»*ine, in a condititm to overruci 
and enslave tlie \vln)le of civiliseti Kurope. 'I'hirdlv, (‘olonel 
liVans couti'uds, tiiat, threat as is the appart-nt moral and ]>lu 
sical ])ower ot .Uussia, as opposed to the neit»ld)oiu'ini;‘ ^tale.' 
which she has ahsorhed, oris in j)rooress of ahsorhiiyL;' ; and 
formida]»le as it may appear, evi ii to thosi* ])etter (jualilied to 
coj)e witli hi*r, she is still, us ijif., far mon* calculated to 
wa^v a defeiisiv t‘ than olfeiisive uarfare; ami that it i^ \ et 
within the power of 1 'ranee, or Mnelaiul, separately, ami 
n fnrfiur}^ conjointly, to exhaust h.er resource'-, ami paralyse 
Iier operations, scj as t(» cheek her proi^rt'ss, ami i*ven make her 
recoil upon her own frontier line. 

These may he stated as the thri*e leading- points which it is 
the design of (‘olonel Mxans's essay to estahifsh ; ami in fol- 
lowing' these nj), he iJ-ives sueeinct, hvit powerful sketches of 
the relative conditions of U\ir,sia and 'riirkiy, and tl\i' events 
llmt have j»lac t*(l tiiem in these conditions ; and ot‘ tin- opera- 
tions of the eamj)ai^n, and tlu- situation of the heliim-n nts, at 
tlie time when his hook was written, lie takes a view of the 
condiict of the several inllnential (-ahinets of Muropi- with re- 
gard t<j the ^rowin;»' })ower of Kiissia, examines the motives 
of those of l aielanfl and J 'rance, cle arly indicates their errors, 
and shows how completely, in spite of the more* penetratint; 
views, and treater foresi<rht of some master minds (that of Mr. 
Pitt in particular), tiny have at all times heen cajoled and 
overreached hy the fair words, the- solemn, hut false asst vera- 
tions, and unprincipled, hut uniform and sustained policy of the 
Pahinet of St. Pe tershui'irh. 
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('oloncl lOv.'ins £^<H‘S on to (lispc‘1 the illnsion’ which tho^' 
i.ihoui* under who would ])ersii;id(* thenisclves that l^iissia must 
soon Tall to pieces by her own weiglit — that accumulation ol 
territory must hrini*; but increase of* weakness, and hasten the 
disruption of* what arc su]>])osed to be her discordant materials. 
In the course of* this argument, he takes occasion to j>oint out 
some of* the causes of that ])ro;;Tess and accumulation of power 
whii-h riiider hc‘r so formidable ; and to show that they consist 
not, like those out of which many ^iva* emjnres have arisen, 
merely in favourable combinations of circumstance and p.er‘f)n, 
which ])rodu(‘(', for the most part, but temporarv ^reatnes^, 
hot r.illu r iu a .^.llst^lilu•d and \\'eIbor;»ani/cd s\ SlClll, UfiliilKUilll!’ 
in fiational necessity, and which therefore reci‘ivi*s no check 
from chans;i‘ of person or dynasty. '^I'hat thc‘ power and con- 
quests of Itiissia, in sleort, are not personal, but national, like 
I hosi‘ of t hi* Komans ; and like these, and the empires of the 
(iotlis, tiu* Scythians, the Arabs, Huns, Normans, Saxons, 
\’C.,ai\* likely to be projjortionally ])ermanent. "I'lieColoni-i does 
not, ijuleed, ])redict for it perpetuity, but merely lon<4 dura- 
tion. W'e do u<)t,“ he says, '-•hesitate to admit, that the 
• \ast antoeratie unpire,' aud the fbrmitlable autocratic- 
armies, aud military eolonies, will, like all otlu-r institutions 
• til. It h.MM* j>recedcil them, sink, lose their force*, consistency, 
** and I nrri*y : but tiu* ore.it ipu-stiou in this cast* is, tr/trn 
will that event tome to pass r*' And it is this view of 
the ca^e we uoidd pi ess upon our readers, and for this pur- 
pose we eaniestiv reconmu*nd (\)lonel Kvaiiss reasonint*' to 
their at teiition. 

In coniUK-ntinir ujion tile ])resent inii rnational relation., 
of Murojve,' (]i. 1 III) Colonel I'vans obser\ es (ipiotimL*’ from 
tile tj!i.'M'lv-ri\ lle\iew), alth(»Ui;b ••file ineonvenient jirej-ioii- 
derance (of liiissia) i-. at know lediied, aud .il.so llie clear iieces- 
site of looking- forwartl to the combination ol* means for 
count craetg^j: its pressure and ojicration, \ ct the* amount 
•• and (-haractci* of that prcpondv r.nic\ , as w t‘ll as the tlc^rcc 
of uri;’cncv for proceeding’ to the adoption of the.se nieasurc.s 

“ are \cry vaguely felt 'The diplomacy of Muitipc, 

•“ conformable to this state of ihiiios, is yi‘t in I'mbrvo, nn- 
'■' foniuil — chaotic : No Ircalii's haM* as yet been entered into 
which bear upon I he point, or alford the Ica.st promise of 
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refuge ngainst the elouds aiul storms imj)eiu}ing iu the 
North, over the hori/ou."’ And he eontends, tl)at not only 
are France and iMiglaiuI, from tiieir geographical siluatit)n, as 
well as their moral and |)olitical condition, the ])owers that 
should j)lace themselves in tl'.e \aii, for the j)rotectioii of civi- 
lization ijgaiust barbarism, but that they are of themselves 
callable of* doing it v‘fl'ectually : tliat, if in earnest, they can 
iiK)\ethe wliole continent to enVet this object — that, if the 
t'Hbrt be made noi(\ it will be successful ; but that the con- 
secpience of delay will give to Russia so monstrous an accession 
(jf })ower, ])artieularly naval, from the exelusive possis>ion of 
the Jllaek Sea, and that of ^Marmora, with the two straits that 
command them, tiiat the inevitable contest will then bicinne 
inexpressibly onerous, if not \ain. And then lie goes on rea- 
soning auahvgieally, to speculate on what will probably be the 
nature of 'i'he Commercial, Fonagn, and Maritime policy 
of Russia, after gaining Con>tantiuopli‘.‘' 
luftreating of this part of the subject, be tjikes a rapid view 
of the local ad\antages of C'onstantinoph* — of the imjiortance 
of such advantages to the cajiilal of a country aspiring at e\- 
tensiv(‘ dominion, wliether of a political or eomnu*reial descrip- 
tion — of the original v\ant of any ?neh site in Russia — of the 
sen.'.e of tliis delieiency, wliieh induei‘d the Cz«ar Ih ter to re- 
movi* tin* seal of government to the shores ol'thc' llaltie at the 
extreiiiitv of his empire; and lo contemplate, and lav dcnin as 
a fixed political objeet, tile accpiisition of ( Oiistantinopk* and 
the lyardanellcs. After a glanee at the surpassing exceilenei^ 
of this jiosition as an ejn})orium of trade, ami a throne of uni- 
versal dominion, he proceeds to sketch out what mav be ex- 
pected as the course to be pursued bv thi‘ Russian Cabiiu t for 
proiiicjtiiig the advance of its naval, military, and commerc ial 
career; the* patient, ijisidious, and alnsost impereepiihh* sti jjs 
l>y uhicli it will habituate the n itions of Furop(‘ to its gradual 
ae* juisiuons, until it bec-onu's too powerful fm* ^\‘sistanee : tlie 
efieet which this systiin must eventually produce upon tln‘ 
condition (jf tiusc* nations — the nec(\ssil\ to whicli they will bi' 
reclKced, of maintaining inc leased armaments with deereasing 
revenues, these c idei ts being parlieularlv remarkable in (jrical 
Rritain and her Indian possessions; until, by a covert and 
intangible mode of warfare, never c-ommitting itself by an act of 
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o[x*n Jiostility, and constantly inaintaining a pacific and discla- 
inatory tone in reply to remonstrance and complaint, the 
Jtussian government shall have succeeded in so embarrassingour 
finances, undermining our sources of prosperity, and involving 
our ])olitical system, that we shall find the British power, 

maritime, commercial, and reveiiual,'''’ in a state of relative 
“ decline.''’ We sliould conceive that the word actual would 
have more correctly expressed the truth. 

On tins subject, too painful to contemplate with calmness 
even in speculation, and on the progress of a decay and dis- 
order which we not only fervently hope, but confidently trust, 
never to witness, Colonel h'vans dwells with a faithful accu- 
racy of induction, and goes on to jiaint, with a more graphic 
spirit of ])rediction than may be pleasant to some of our short- 
sighted matter-of-fact countrymen, the struggles, late and in- 
effectual, likely to be made by the roused lion, when he finds 
himself in the toils; and indicates the various (piarters from 
\\ hence the danger may reach us, with a judgment and un- 
comjiromising fidelity, which we think ought to win Inm the 
gratitude of his country. — ‘‘Is it/' he asks, “by vainlv at- 

“ TK^U'TlNCi TO ( OXCKAL THKSK MATTKRS, TlTA'i TUKY ARK 

“ TO in-: (nTARUKu aoainst r'” Assuredly not, we reply ; the 
worst danger lies in concealing these things from ourselves. 
We may rest assured that to our subtle und fa r-siijhtcd rival, 
ire rail teach xoriiixo hy such reveal nieuts. Let us not, then, 
act the jiart of the stu])id and timid ostricli, which thrusts its 
head into a bush, and fancies that by blinding herself she can 
escape from the hunter that ])resses close njion her ste])s. 

The rest of the essay is devoted chiefly to an explanation of 
the means which vet remain of averting the threatened evils, 
to demonstrating the prescut weakness of llussin, its openness 
to attack, and its most vulnerable points; and to an iiujnirv 
into the causes which produced the failure of the two great 
invasions (d^Uussia by (’harles XII. of Sweden, and Napoleon. 
( )n these j)oints we cannot afford to bestow so much time as 
they merit, and must content ourselves with pressing very 
earnestly on our readers, and on that part of the public who 
profess themselves interested in the well-being of their country, 
the propriety of [)erusing this essay, with a serious consi- 
deration of the facts it contains, and the able, we may venture 
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to miy incontrovertible, lieduetions ilrawn from tliem ; and we 
repeat the inifK)rtaiit question, ‘‘ What has happened since 
‘‘ 1828 , to make us regard the dan^vr as inferior, or less 
“ pressing now ?" — And if satisfied that the danger does still 
and pressingly exist, has tlie character of the British nation 
undergone so total a change, that they will lamely submit 
to the reiterated and premeditated insults of Jlussia ? — That 
rather than rouse themselves to. gii effort, they will consent 
even to incur the risk of succumbing to barbarism ? — We 
cannot believe it. — England will awake; all Englishmen will 
now, as on other great emergencies, do their duty," ami stand 
forth, as of yore, the avengers of their country's wrongs, and 
the asserl. i .> of the cause of freedom and justice. 

The <*onsiderations arising out of tluMuatti r ot’this ]);iinphlt t 
(whieli is in tnitli a stirt of text book upon a most tleeply in- 
teresting subject) are so numerous and im])ortant, that we 
scarcely know how to deal with them; for eacii topic it tri‘ats 
of would afford matter for a separate treatise longer than this 
article An be; we shall limit our attention, therefore, at present, 
to one branch of this subject ; and it is that whieli principally 
affects our Asiatic interests. 

Colonel Evans, in several jiartsof this essay, has advia ted to 
tlie dangers towhieh our Indian possessions might he exposi-d, 
from even a tleinonstration of attack by Russia, and which 
tluy are even now' subjected to by the nu re progress of that 
influence wliich she is gaining, and seeks to ineregse, in central 
Asia, lie has pointed out succinetly the value of these pos- 
sessions to Great Britain, ami adverted in a general way to 
the manner in which the attack of Russia iqion them is likelv 
to be conducted ; ami there are some notes at the end of thi* 
volume wliich tend considerably to ill ust rati* the latti r part ol‘ 
the subject. But the whole is treati'd in a very com ist* and 
summary way ; nor in truth could Colonel l Aans, e^)^si^tentI v 
with the plan of his work, which is rathir to stimulate than 
to satisfy inquiry, liave conceded to it a gri'ater spaci*. 'J'he 
subject, liowevtT, is one of so great and iiieri*asiiig interest, that 
it ought to be well and widely understood ; and we trust that 
the tasR of making it fully know n may he undertaki ri by some 
competent jien. 

Russia, besirk 's pm-icnling Iim grin lal \ ii w • of tmitorial 
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jooraiulizcinent, has of Jate years devoted a ^reat share of her 
attention and resourees, with inereased energy and perseverance, 
to Asiatic conquest. Her objects in this course have ])een 
twofold, rlz, that of directly benefittin;]^ herself, and that of 
securing the means of distressing her rival, (ireat Britain. 
We sav her rival, enij)hatically, because llussia herself desires 
to become tlie grcjit maritime, commercial, and manufacturing 
nation wln’ch (^reat Britain now is. She has felt, and feels, 
that wliile Kngland continues paramount at sea, Russia can only 
lia\e commerce except by her consent — tliat ‘‘every j)articleof 
their external trade lies completely at our mercy : — a stroke 
of the pen in the King^ council at ^^'indsor, or I)o^\ riing 
Strei‘t, at once jnits an end to it, and deprives them of every 
kind of sale or market for their sur])lus [)roduce, which 

would be the more felt, as it has biiMi of late so greatly and 

“ lueratively augmented.'’ (Page 19S.) — Vet “ of late years 
tiu* Russian government lias had tlu» aiula(‘ity to issue the 
most rigorous prohibitions, in oHeet, against onr trade." — 
(Page 197.) 

Now it is by no means wonderfid that the eabinet of St. 
Petersburgh, aware how vulnerable it is in the Baltie and 
Blaek Sea, should seek for some eounleivheek by whirl) to 
attack tlu* resources of Great Britain, and create an important 
diversion, while inti ieling a dangerous wound u}M»n that dreaded 
rival. Nor is it at ail more extraordinarv, that so well in- 
structed a j)ower should Iiave disceriu‘d the Aveak point of luT 
adviMsary, anti felt that to threaten our Indian ])osses^ions was 
likely to be the severest blow she eouUl deal us. She was 
wi'll aware that our maritime superiority was tlerived fnnn our 
eommeree, and that both were in great measure dejiendent on 
our Indian trade. She knew that the great aiitl increasing* 
rt‘veiuie we derived from our territorial ]KAsse^sious there, Avas 
princijially dependent u])ou the maintonanee of traiujuillit v, 
and consetjuently that to disturb that tran()inllitv was to injure 
that revenue in a double shape and di’gree; because not only 
would tliscoulcnt or insurreetion demand an increased military 

* ( oIdiu’I I'.vans niw’tis tlu* M;iri|iu’.«s ut llastiii'is’ Miuiiuary in .su|1]>nrt <>1 
iliis assrnion. (’iivmnslinu-i's may or may not ha\i' ooiasiomal a at i^*n 

l.itfly ; hui tiiat Itas U vn ilir iVMilt of I>.ul atlimiii>tiMti«m. ami ilot v not la .ir or. 
tlu’ rraMmin;r in tins ]'ami))ilrl. 
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force to preserve good order, therehy adding directly to the 
amount of ex])eiiditiire, but woidtl render the collection t)f 
revenue more difficult and deficient. No other means, therefore, 
which iiiissia could devise, promised to work her will so well, 
and accordingly to this object she has of late directed all lu r 
energies in that cpiarter. 

Moreover, iliissi 2 i, in her anxiety for commerce, l<x»ked back 
to the days when the trade of India anti of Kastern Asia made 
its way through (\mtral Asia to Kurope, aiul when that of 
Central Asia itself was better worth having. She was aware 
that this trade could only be brought back into the>e aneii'iit 
channels, and thus rendered profitable to herself, by making 
them secure. This object was only tt) be effected by means 
of all others the most congenial to her own [)rincij)les of policy 
— conquest, — occupation of the countries through which llu*v 
lay. Accorclingly, it was resolved that every stale aiul realm, 
from the Dardanelles to the Indus — from tlu* Kii})hrates to tin* 
North Sea — from the Volga to the wall of China, shoiihl in 
due season pass under the mild, paternal, anil ameliorating 
sw'ay of the Czar. 

The ground-work of this system of coni] nest was laid ])v 
Peter and Dlizabcth ; and though interrupteil in IVrsia hv 
the sagacity and military talent of Aga Alahomed Shah, the 
founder of the ])resent dynasty in that country, the ground st) 
lost was regained from his nephew and successor, the late 
Puteh Alice Shah ; anil the tri‘aty of Cioolistan, concluded in 
1814, consigned in perpetuity to llussia the wliide i-oiiiifrv, 
from the Caucasus to the Araxes, with tin* exception of van 
and Nakhchiwan. 

The treacherous intrigues and aggressions of llnssia, and 
the imprudence of the J’rincc Royal, goaded on by the religious 
fanaticism of the priesthooiJ, produced a war, which, as we 
have already ob.scrveil, stripjjed Pi-r.sia of some fair territory, 
anil her king of mucli of his eherisheil treasure ; and thi- tri*aty 
of '^I’oorkomanehai ailvaiicid the Russian frontier to the Arras, 
taking in aUo a further slice of '^i'alish and Aloghan. N<»r 
were these the only advantages that remained with Russia, 
after fliis uneijual struggle. "J'lie spirit of the PiTsiaii tnnips 
were even more hroki-ii than tin* military resources of tin- 
kingdom. The one might he restureil, but the moral effect of 
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successive defeats was not so easily repaired; and the Persian 
serhauz, although tliey felt and feel themselves superior to any 
native force that may he brought against them, regard thesus- 
taiiunl (ire and bayonets of the Russian battalions with dread 
iind dismay. The success of the Russian arms too, and the hard 
terms they imj)osed upon Persia, created a general dread of 
the Russian name, which, though assuredly coupled with no 
kindly feeling, o))erated powerfully to increase that influence 
whicli it was the object of the cabinet of St. Pctersburgli to 
extiiui over all Asia. 

During the occurrence of these events, several demonstrations 
liad been made, principally in the shape of missions, on various 
preli‘xts, to Khyviih and Rockhara, preparatory, there is no 
doubt, to an attem])t at ac(juiring some |)ermanent footing on 
the i*astern bank of tlie ('as])ian sea. These, however, were 
attended with no success, beyond a small amount of informa- 
tion, already, probably, in the j>ossession of government from 
other sourct‘s : and eiUer})rises of greater moment prevented 
the court of St. Petersburgh from precipitating a measure 
whicli they were not jirepared to sustain, and which would 
have prematurely unmasked their designs. Rut it is now well 
kiunvn that an arrangement was in progress between the late 
Prince Roval of Persia, and the Consul of St. Petersburirh, 
by which a combined attack should have been made uj)on 
Khyvah. In case of success, tlie possession of that most im- 
portant ])oint would no doubt have resteil with Russia, — for 
when had she less than the lion's share? — while the Persian 
Prince might have been gratilied with a share of the plunder, 
and the abolition of a system of protlatory incursion, wbicb 
has long drained Khorasan of its inhabitants, and occasioned 
incalculable damage. 

'Idle Polish iusurreetioii, which compelled Russia to summon 
all her clisposahle force to the westwartl, put a stop, on her 
])art, to the oxeeutioii of this selieiiie ; and the Prinee Roval 
found enough to do witli his troi)ps in Kliora-aii, where lie 
soon after died, aiul Khy\ali for the time was siiveil. Indtvd, 
the Klian of that place turneil the tables on the Prince so far 
as to invade tlie horilcr districts of Kliorasrm with some 
followers. Rut the expedition was disastrous, the greater 
part of the men dying of cholera, and their camels and horses 
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l)y thirst, in the jnvcipitntc retreat which their leader was 
tJuis foreeci to make. 

Since that periotl, within these twelve months, there is 
the peatest reason to believe that Jliissia has commenced in 
earnest her operatjons to the east of the C'aspian in the descent 
of an armed force, which has entrenclu*d itself on the hav of 
IMaiigishliic, with the avowed intention, as report declares, 
of seizinp^ upon Kliyvah, and juittino’ down the trade in 
caj)tives, both liussian and Persian, that has so loni;* existed 
there. This was to have been expected, and, so far as the 
avowed object ^‘oes, to have been desired. 

At present, therefore, the attitude of Kiissia eastward is as 
follows. The shores of the Black Sea, she ])ossesses from the 
mouths of the Danube to Batonn-KaK‘h, within some ei^htv or 
hundred miles of Trebizond; but virtiiallv, by nuans of her 
naval superiority in that sea, she possesses the whole. I'rorii 
that point, a line passing southward and eastward to the top 
of Arar^it, down the Arras to Wddy Belook, and tlu nee 
cutting Talish, and descending to tin* (’aspian at I.ankeroon, 
describes her new boundaries as fixed by tlie tri'aty of Adria- 
nople and Toorkonianchai, The short*.^ of that m\‘i she po‘-ses- 
scs from that jxiint j)roceeding round by the W est and North, 
to tlie river Oural, or rather to the J-anba, as the sti |)pc' of tin* 
Kirgeesh is virtually herV, But lure again, Bussia ha\ing 
arrogated the exclusive right of na\igating tins sea with 
armed v(‘.ssels to herself, becomes actual nii^tre.>'^ of the wlioh*, 
coasts and all, — so tliat every part oj' it lueomes available* for 
her operation>. Let us inepiire what the \aliu‘ of this position 
is, and what an* the countries which she threatens from this 
l)ase. 

In the first })lace, should Russia project an advance* east- 
ward of the Caspian, it is plain that w ith ( )re'nb! iigh as a 
point f)n lu‘r left, when* magazine^ may be formed arni troops 
and means of carriage* <*e)llecte<l,- — with the* Casj)ian,t|> na\igate 
arnI tln^ Volga to supply, she may (with the command of 
money) move whe*never sh(* ple*ases, anel e)ccu|)v whate ver posi- 
tions sly* may think fit on the* eastern shore* of the Caspian 
(Asterabad, or its vicinity inclusivi*), subject only to such 
rc'sistanct* as t he inlialtitants e)f tlu* <‘e>unlrv, or nat nral obstacles, 
may eippose*. 
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l^’roin tli(‘ biinks of llit* Arras, she can at any time throw 
into tlu‘ W'cst, North, and c(‘nlral districts of JVrsiasnch bodies 
of troops as may be collected there for that j)iirj)ose. 

J'^roin her ))orts in tin* Hlack Sea, site may at any titne 
possi*ss herself, by a conj)-de-main, c>f 'rrebi/ond ami all other 
ports and places on tl)e southern shore of the Kuxine ; fiiMii 
whence she can march troops, without much difficulty, to 
iM'/erootn, and thence s])read with t ast* in whatever direction 
she* may see* tit. Mrzeroom mav in fact be occu])ic‘d at anv 
time*, and i‘ven with greater ease, fr()m anv point of her j)resenl 
possessions in Armenia. 

Tlu* consideration ot' the facilities, or ohstacles, which tliesc 
seM‘ral lie his of e ntiTprise javseait to Russian progre ss, in- 
\ol\c‘s that of an often-a^itate'el ejiicstion : — namely, the* 
fi'asihilitv of their invaelini^ Inelia, with the pi-ohahle con- 
si*(pie*nee‘s of sue-h an attempt : anel on this subject it is our 
iiite'iition to oiler a few ol)seT\ ations ; hut, in the first ])lace, 
we* shall en(Ieave)ur, a-» suce*inetly as ])ossil)le, te) ^'i^e our 
readers some i!:e‘neral ielea of the nature ami eondition of the 
eountrie'S through which a Russian forev would, in that case*, 
haM* to make its wav. 

Persia is suHieieaitlv well known to he an elevate*d plateau, 
elivided into ])]ains of oavate'v or ]e*sser exte'iit bv ridges of 
mountains. In some ])laee*s the former, in some the latteT 
predominate. The character of the* country in i^e-iieral is 
hare*, arid, and roekv ; the plains five[iu*ully mere .sheets of 
i;ra\i*l, with a striji of alluvial loam skirting the stream that 
runs in tlu'ir ei nlre ; the mountains, little better than bare 
rocky elill's, tit only to give slu*Uer to the wilil goats and slu*e]) 
that fre ipii’nl them, or a se*anty ))asturage to the iloeks of the 
iK'ighl louring villagers. ^FIktc are, however, some districts 
w here the plains are more fertile% and afford e'xeellent siihjevts 
to the agrieulturist ; ami otluTs where the mountains vield 
an almmlanji^supply of food to the numerous Hocks and herds 
of a nomade po])ulatioii. Thus the province of Azea-bijan, 
the central districts of Irak, some districts of Fai\s, and others 
in the ninth of Khorasan, exhibit large tracts of rich culti- 
vatihle* soil, rcmlcrcd available to the inhabitants bv numerous 
running streams, or subterraueous aipieduets. 'Finis, too, 
mueli of tlu'si* \erv provinee\s, witli the* high lands iHirdering 
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on the Caspian shores, the mountains of IvcKmh’stan, Hamadan, 
Loiiristan, and those in the north of Khorasaii, are almost 
entirely occupied by nomade tribes, or those in the transition 
state, who, tempted by the luxuriant pastures, pitch their 
tents in summer, and retire in the winter into villages sur- 
rounded by their cultivated land. There are no roads througli 
tliese vast countries, except the tracts which the traflic of ages, 
conducted by beasts of burthen," has gradually formed, and 
each district is, for the most part, connected with its neigh- 
bours by })asses, often of great height and diiliculty, leading- 
over the mountains by which thev are surrounded. "J'heM* 
passes must, to a certain extent, form impediments to tlu* 
passage of armies ; but still, as there are no forests, except on 
the southern shore of the Caspian, and vt rv few swamps, or 
formidable streams, to cross, the country can scarci*ly be 
regarded as ditficidt in a military point of view; and the 
great plains sometimes run so much into one anotlu*r, or are 
conneerted by passes so easy, that the march of an army would 
suffer very little interruption. Thus, for instance, between 
the river Arras and 1 lerat, a distance of fourteen to hltetii 
hundred miles, there is, positively, no material obstacle 
which might not be removed bv the labour of tlu* usual 
pioneers. The same might be said of the liiu‘ of road from 
Tehran, by Ispahan to Shtvrauz, — from the sanu‘ })lace to Ker- 
manshah, and of many others. On the contrary, there an* some 
lines of road so mountainous and rocky, that no regular arm v, 
with its guns and military stores, could proceed without 
infinite lal)our, and difficulty, and delav. Such are all ihosi* 
leading from the sliores of tlic C’asj)ian sea to am part of 
upper IV^rsia ; or from the Dushtistaii and vallev <»f the 
Tigris, and low lands of the Tashalie of Ilagdad to the 
higher regions above them. Of this nature, too, must be all 
marching in Koordistan, and the southern and western districts 
of Irak, 

The country of Persia therefore, although in manv places 
easily pervious to an armed force, if unopposed, is very capa- 
ble of, being stoutly defended against an invader. It is also 
a country in which, at present, an invading force woidd find 
it difficult to subsist itself long, particularly if uiiwelcomi* to 
the inhabitants. For, as there is little exjK)rt of grain, exci pf- 
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ing from tlic ])rovince of Azerbijan, which, as we have said, 
comprehends many fruitful and well-cultivated districts, and 
occasionally from Kerinanshah, ami as the insecurity of 
pro]:)ertv, from oppression and ])ad goverriiiient, prevents the 
peasantry from increasing tlieir protiuce beyond the usual 
rati? of demand in the neiolibourhood, there are seldom any 
hoards of grain, excepting those oc<*asionally formed by some 
chieftain, purposing to rebef or resist the government in his 
fortress. 'J'lnis, bread would soon fail : and unless the invader 
could afford to ])ay the l^liaiits extravagantly for their cattle, 
his troops would be without fiKul, while the retreating ])opu- 
lation, by destroying the forage, would leave his cattle to 
starve. 

Nor li‘t it be supposed that the people of Persia would be 
slow to make the most of their natural means of resistance, 
if suitably instructed. Give them but a stake to defeiul, 
a motive for exertion, and show them how to use their own 
ri'sources, and tin' country will need no other deftnders. 
'riu're. can be no greater mistake than to xnulervalue the 
national (jualities of the Persian people. We are accustomeil 
to regard them only as a deceitful, truthless, cowardlv, de- 
gr.'itli-d people, without faith, or principle, or spirit, or courage. 
Now, were all this so, we ask what has made them thus.^ If 
man is the creature of education and circumstance, let us 
recollect the atrocious system of misrule aud tyranny to 
wliich the Persian nation has for centuries been subjected, and 
ask ourselves by wliat miracle tliey^ could have been better 
than they are ? Hut change the system — extend protection to 
tlu-m — give them the im])nlse of motive, under a well-regulated 
government, — and ])n)bably a liner nation than the Persians 
will not he found to exist. And as to their courage and 
gallantry, and all those ipialitics that lit men for soldiers, 
let us just call to mind what they etlected under Nader- 
shah, and Aga IMahomed Khan, when the Russians, these 
same Russians now so formidable, were tl riven beyond the 
Caucasus, and let us cease to talk of Persian cowardiee 
as a national defect. The Persians, in point of fact,* make 
admirable soldiers — they are in many respin’ts peculiarly 
calculated for a military people ; anil the late campaigns of 
the Prince Royal in Khorasiui, furnished a proof, not only of 
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their coiira^o, in the storm and rapture of s(‘veral well-defendeil 
fortresses, but of tlieir moral and jdiysieal powei*.s of cii- 
tliirance, in sustaining a succession of fatigue and labour, 
under privations that amounted almost to famine, and exposetl 
to all the inclemency of a northern winter with most im])er- 
feet clothes and shelter, in a manner that few Kuropean troops 
w'ould, or could have done. 

The |M) 2 mlation of Persia is coinposed, as is well known, of 
two classes — fixed, and nomade — a large {portion of botli arc 
from their birth considered as enrolled among the military 
order, either to constitute the inmuHliate followers of the 
king, or j^rinces, or governors of provinces, or to form the 
militia of tlie country, liable to be called out at tlie monarclfs 
pleasure, and receiving (often only nominally, it is true*) 
a certain yearly jiay for their services. Thus, a large body of 
the nation may be regarded as under the infiuence of a mili- 
tary education and bent. But, in fact, almost every Persian 
carriesi arms, and knows how to use them, and all the youth, at 
least, are cajmble of being instructed. ICvery Persian can 
ride too, and rides well. The genius of the nation is (l(‘cidedly 
ecpiestrian, so that the chief strength of their military force 
has generally consisted in cavalry, an arm particularly well 
ada])ted for the defence of their country, and admirable, under 
good dirc'ction, for perplexing and harassing Jin invading foe. 
But the exploits of the regular army of the late Prince Koyal, 
and the degree of discipline under which it was brought in 
spite of many disadvantages, have sufiiced to prove, that under 
suitable guidance and authority, and if well paid, and clothed, 
and cared for, the Persian serbauz, or infantry, would be any 
thing but inferior to the foe with whom he is likely to have 
to cojjc. AVe shall only add here, that the whole Persian 
people, of all ranks and classes, for reasons that are easily 
exjdained, entertain a most perfcx:t and wholesonu^ detestation 
of Russia and the Russians; and therefore, if left to their 
own feelings, uninfluenced by adventitious considerations, and 
assured of even moderate but sustained sup])ort, would 
vigorously oppose a Russian invading force. 

The country on the east bank of the Casjnan, from the foot 
of the mountainous chain that forms the northern districts of* 
Khorasan, all the way to the Russian territories, prese nts a 
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sucTOssion of flat or sandy desert, interspersed with, rather 
than intersected by, a few ridges of rocky liills, all very ill- 
supplied with Axater, and in many parts totally destitute of it. 
It is inhabited by tribes of Toorkonuins, who maintain them- 
selves, and feed great flocks of camels, horses, and cattle, in 
those ])]aces where water is found, and where the want of 
cultivatible land has induced them to encroach so much on 
the bonier districts of Khorasan, once well inhabited and 
covered with towns and villages, as to have driven away the 
peaceable peasantry, wliile tliey tliemselves very scantily 
t)ee\i])v their places. Tor agi's j)ast these ^roorkomans have 
inaintaini'd a ].»\‘dat<)ry warfare with tl)e lU'airr districts of 
Persia, and making amnialiy a vast nuni])er of captives in these 
inroads, sell tiieni to tlic* ()oz!)ecks of Khyxa!) aiul llockhara, 
by w hich traillc tliey have atapiired considi rah»!e riclies. Such 
is the e’aaracter of all the thinly seattereil ]) 0 })iilatiou of this 
eomitrv. eviai to the banks of the 0\ns itself; and they, 
intent <aily on jilunder, dread and ileprecate tlie i(^ea of 
foreign interference, espeeially that of the Russians, who have 
nia !e nv) secret of tlieir (k‘sign to |)ut down the trade in 
captives, l)v whicii their own &iil)jects suller ; nor do we believe 
that anv distant jirospivt of the jdunder of llindostan would 
tem])t these savage hordes to receive, or refrain from ojiposing, 
an invading force of Russians. 

The two principal Oozbcck states of Khyvah and Rockhara 
are connected w ith this tract — and form very important objects. 
The former is a rieb oasis, created by the facilities of irriga- 
tion dcTived from the river Oxiis, on whose hanks it is situated, 
and containing a considerable extent of line and populous 
country. Its lixed population, according to recent accounts, 
has been stated at live hundred thousand families, who pay 
a sort of capitation tax, amounting to an average of about 
^30.v. to 4(kv. a vear. It has also a large mnnher of tributary 
nomade tribis^ Toorkomans and others, who ])ay a tax, esti- 
mated by the worth of a camel, of about one in forty, and 
levied in money or kind; and the colIertix)n, we are told, is 
made without dillicnity or oppression, which, if true, W’ould 
argue the agency of a w'^olUorganised system of government. 
In addition to these sources, the treasury of the Khan derives 
a considerable revenue from the custom levied upon commerce, 
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of which there is a greiit deal, particularly with the Russian 
dominions. With all these means of wealth, the Khairs outlay 
is stated to he comparatively small ; so that he must have, and 
has, according to report, accinmdated a considerahle treasure. 
His means of defence, however, are far from so efficient as 
might he expected from the flourishing state of his revenue. 
His army, numerically, indeed, amounts to forty thousand men, 
wlui are understood to he in constant readiness, though they 
only receive jmy when ordered on service. 'J'en pieces of gold 
(tillas, about tolLv. each) are given to ('very man when In* 
goes on an expi'dition ; hut these expt'ditions are seldom of 
great duralmn, and the force is sj^oken of as contemptihle. 
Comparative security from external .Htack, has j>rohahlv re n- 
derecl the rulcT of Khyvah little attentive to the oi'gani/atioii 
of his army ; and there (xin he little douht that it would fall 
a rich and easy prey to Russia, if attacked. 

The affairs of tlu? kingdom of lloekhara are, it a])])ears, 
carried on with much ability by the ggei', or 

ruling minister of the present nominal soveivign. Its power 
is no douht greater than that of Khy\ali, and the eonntry is 
at ])r('sent completely in suhordinatioii to the hiw. Rut 
here also a freedom from eontael with any formidable foe 
has begot a carelessness of military organization, and I'ven its 
civil })ros2)erity depends, most probaldy, on the* life of an 
individual. A eonsideralfli^ booty would no doubt await 
a powerful invader, hut the fair fabric woul^l as ci'rtainly 
crumble to ]neces at his touch. The environs of the city, and 
the valley of the Kohick, are no douht richly cultivati'd, as 
well as the fertile s])ots or tract that ('xleiuls towards Samar- 
cand, Ferghana, Ivokaun, &c. ; hut all these are only so many 
oases in a surrounding desert; and we should douht if thc'y 
would afFm'd many permanently-available resources to an 
invading force bent on a march to India. 

The extensive tract which lies between Rockhara on the 
North, Aff'ghanistan on the South, and the mountains of llin- 
dcKjcoosh, and Rudukslian on the Fiast, and which includes 
Balkh, Ankhoui, Myniiina, Klioolm, Khoondooz, Ralai IMoor- 
ghah, &c., IS chiefly tenanted by tribes of nomades ; lla/arahs, 
Jumshedees, Tymoonees, Timoorces, Fecrozecoccs, and others, 
whose habits nearly resemble those of the 'i'oorkomans, and 
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lijivt* .‘I siniibir nbliormicc of restraint. Tliey woiiUl probably 
resist an invading' force, if they could ; but if not, and if the 
invader could tind means to ins])iri‘ them v.ith a confident 
hope of plunder, or j;*ain, they mi^ht follow in that hoj)e. lint 
it nnist be lu-Kl in mind that such allies, either lure* or any 
where ehe, wtmld always tlo a re;j;nlar force more harm than 
o'ood ; for they would fora^x* far and wiil<‘, imdt r no control, 
exljaustinii: the country of all* resources, securing'* maintenance 
for ihemsidves at all events, whether at the expense of the 
enemy, the (X)untry, or tlieir employers, and remlerino* no better 
service in the field, llian they do as eolleiaors of supplies; 
as, at the first ])ros})eeL of serious work, they would probably 
disa])pecir. 

ddu'ie are, in the above-described wide district, a few petty 
Oozhieek and other shites, usuler their own chiefs; and in 
the !,oiir: e o!* the ri\ers lh.en‘ ;ire ricli and well-eultivateil 
t niet.:, it's numere'es \ Hut by far llie ?vreafer ])or- 

tion ' . j.;.;u;5ie.i;a/us j;!;d p.i./. oral, or hjincii ; awCi in the richer 
di.iiir;.-, (he oi /^raiu prodeCed be larae 

in i n k> di/ koi, we si.ould (k:ul>: if t!^ ' pro- 

ducv‘ Oi i’-is C.4* * cv ( ilar d loualry, hovreser 

fertsle, \rh--is a .noj lus i.i iu.t (L-iOJOukd fl.r i';rei;;n cxai- 
sumjit w.'.dd bv' iclieis upon, as a caruiin c>c sulhcl-. ai sonret' 
<if siiopiy lor an inwidin--' force, so con.^iviei\‘d/ie as tlait u hich 
would he r.;.juired on a disiej;: a.id arduou.’ einei'prise. 

\\ v‘ eaei-o.uh no fui.-iee nn our .‘.|>:>cx‘, or mt tile 

reedci-;: pao-Uv'e, liv ad.\ erilii<;‘ to the o!>staeies which would 
avail an in\.a!ine; force in dv fievamislan, as the ohjecl we have 
in view will "oe fully answerecl by ri])]>lyinc; wiiat we have 
said, and examiniiiij; the prospects of success uhicli a llussiaii 
ibree w<)uld hav(' in an atLem])t to appixaich oiir Indian 
territories. 

It must be obvious to all, who liave paid the slioflitest atten- 
tion to the sujfjcct, that there are several routes by which such 
an atteni]>t mi”ht be made. A Knssian force, assembled at 
the Arras, might advance from thence, step by steji, seizing 
and occupying Azerbijan; and taking the route by Tehran, 
Semnaun and Damghan, Subzawar, Nesha])()iir, and IMiished, 
form a new frontier, and establish themselves at lltrat. This 
would iiTnily the coni})lctc subjugation, or conciliation, of 
Persia, and a total abandonment of lier interests by England — 
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indeed, of all our interests in Central Asia — but it is one way* 
and must be considered. 

Another and more obvious mode of approach, perhaps, is 
that of conveying, by a flotilla, fitted out at Astracan, a body 
of tr(M)])s, Avho slioiild establish themselves at Astrabad, or 
sonic point in its vicinity; from whence, after receiving sutli- 
cient reinforcements and supplies, tliey miglit ascend by 
sonic one of the various passes that h ad to the Tabic land, 
between that point and Mushed: and having formed a depot 
at that city, they might proceed, as Indore, to Herat, Kan- 
dahar, &:c. 

A third, and probably the most feasible of all, is tliat of 
making a descent, and securing a footing on the t*astern shoro 
of the (’aspian sea, either in tlie bay of jMaugisldac, or of 
Balcan ; reducing and occupying Khyvah, and possibly Hock- 
hara; ascending the Oxus, })artly in boats, ])artiy marching 
in concert with tiie flotilla, to some convenient point wIutc the 
river ceases to be navigable, aliove Ikdkh ; and from thence, 
proceeding to Caubul by one of the known passes. 

A fourth wav has been suggested as jiraclicable ; but must 
be rather regarded as a branch of the last, than as separalt‘ 
and inde[)endent from it; and that is, the concentration of 
a force at Orenburgh, from whence it might march liy tlie 
common caravan route, aiul oc<’upy both Khyvah and Bock- 
hara, and then proceed as in the last routi*. 

From what has been said of tlie condition of l^ersia, anil 
the temper of its ])eople, it must be obvious that, in our 
opinion, it contains the elements of great and elleclive, liecause 
heartyg resistance against llussian aggression, and miglit, if 
suitably managed and siijijiortcd, opjiose a most jiowerful 
barrier to her advance. But the degree of eflicieiicy will 
depend precisely on that of the siqiport ami countenance she 
may receive from great Britain ; for I’ersia in herself ])rescnts 
hut a stock of valuable raw material for the iiscj of a skilfid 
artist. Let Persia have jiroofs that she has the hearty sujiport 
of Fngland — e.*stahlish her confidence in that fact — and she 
will be all we can rcipiirc, as a firm harrier to our Indian 
dominions. The nature of that support, and these proofs, we 
shall explain anon, — and in the mi^an time we repeat, that, 
they being granted, Russia cannot advance another fiKit; 
refuse them, and Persia falls unresistingly into her hands. 
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Russia once in j}ossession of the resources of Persia, with 
her frontier advanced from the Arras to Herat, what, wc ask, 
becomes of the security of our Indian dominions ? Hut let 
us consider the next mode of approacli. 

'riie outfit of an expedition upon the Arras, would require 
a h'lii^th and extent of )n-e[)aration, which could not fail of 
attracting* a deoree of notice botli in Persia and in England, 
tliat would be inconvi'iiient, ilMiot fatal to its success, in case 
oj)posi(ion were determined on, — not so, were tliey to take 
place upon the NOlga. We might imleed hear of flotillas 
being built, and steamers ])cing coiistructed ; of tro«q)s march- 
ing towards the mouth of that river: but military movements 
in (piarters fa»* hss r(Mn<Ue, meet with too little attei'ition in 
England, husioil with her own intirnal objects, to render it 
probable that alarm shouhl be taken at events occurring in an 
obscure Asiatic })rovince. Vet it would require no trifling 
naval ('qnipmenl, to transport su<*h a. body of troops, with 
their guns and military stori*s and horses, as might be^sufli- 
cient to form a securt* establishment uj)on an enemy'’s coast, 
wlien, for a time <it h‘ast, they would require to rely upon their 
own resources: for we are not of those who think, with Lieu- 
tenant Hiirnes, that supplies of cattle and provisions might be 
obtained from tin* '^roorkoman tribes — that tliese savages 
would be glad of so good a market for their produce. W^e do 
not, in the first ])lace, believt' that they would he readily in- 
dneed to try the market at all ; and we are doubtful if the 
sn}q)lv, when seevued, wonitl prove st) pleutifid as to be of 
mate rial imjiortance. Hut sn[>posing tiie position gained, and 
a supply for a modiM'ate body of trooj>s secured ; this, even, 
would he but a small ste'p towards suceess ; and the time re- 
(juisite for eoueentiatiiig a force* suflicieiit fen* aelvancing anel 
maintaining a strong line of communie-ation wdtb the sea ee)ast, 
woulel surely enable their e)pponeiJts to organize some eflieiemt 
system of op^iosition : for it is to be observevl, that tlie^ flank e>f 
siieb an invading feirce would be^ expose’d to attack fiom 
I Ijiper Peasia, eluring the w hole of their marcli from Asterabad 
to Mushed. 

The mountainous range from Asterabael le) Serrakbs, which 
must l)e ase*enele‘(l, in order to ge't to Musheel anel the produc- 
tive districts round it, would present \erv fonnielable obstacles 
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to the advance of an army ; for the passes are long, and lofty, 
and dilficult ; and though labour and perseverance will always 
serve to effect tlie passage of artillery through the worst defiles, 
and over the steepest mountains, yet, to force them in the face of 
active opposition, would inevitably cost the invaders dear in 
men and materials, as well as precious time. The ascent once 
effected, the army might march to Mushed without UlUCll lui- 
ther difficulty. 

TJie same arniamcnt Avhich would suffice for securing a 
footing at Asterabad, might w’ith etpial and greater facility be 
directed to either of the bays of Itlangishluc or Ualcan. In 
fact, were that an object, a smaller naval equipment might 
answer, as tlie transit is shorter ; and the coast in these (|uar- 
ters being thinly inhabited, and less within reach of assistance, 
would [)resent less difficulty to the establishment of a suffi- 
cient force. Tlic passage of the w'aterless desert, intervening 
bctv,-een the Ian ding and the oasis of Khyvah, would be 

the most arduous ])art of the (expedition : for it is to be feared 
that the city of Khyvah it^;elf eould make little op];osition. 
To pass tins desert, in summer or autumn, would reciuirc 
the aid of many thousand camels for carrying water ; and not- 
witlistamiing the multitudes of these animals that are rt^ared 
ill the country, it may be doubted wdiether an invading force 
would proiit much !;y ; as, unless the Toorkoinan tribes 

were ccaa iuated and well paid, ail these would he driven 
away. A winter march, with tim snow oii llie ground, might 
obviate tlie difficulty of want of water, lait tlie ’incoiiveiiiences 
of a me.rch in that season would ])robal)ly more than conqicn- 
sate for that single advantage. The obstacle of* this desert 
once conquered, Khyvah and all its resources would fall into 
the hands of the invader, and form the most convenient 
possible dept^it in w^hicli to concert measures, and prc'pare for 
further operations. 

The facilities of transport affiorded by the river Oxiis, navi- 
gable at all events to Kilif, that is for some six liuruirecl miles, 
would assuredly be taken advantage of when the advance 
of the army was resolved uj)on. Wood enough for boats 
might doubtless be had upon its banks, and in the orchards 
of the oasis; or boats ready constructed to take to ))ieces, 
miglit be provided at the depiil on the C^aspian. The country 
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once in their hands, camels in abundance would be at their 
disposal, with probably a sufficient supply of food to enable 
the army to reach Balkh. In fact, the capture of Khy vah 
would have, so powerful a moral effect upon the minds of the 
j)eoplc, especially if the victors had the wisdom to conciliate 
the coiKpieretl b)J.eniency and moderation — a course they have 
quite sagacity enough to pursue— that the rest of their pro- 
gress towards the passes o£ the Hindoocoosh would in all 
probability be unopj)osed — the inhabitants would ostensibly 
submit, in order to be well used, or fly, — retire without an 
attempt at resistance. 

The difficulty of passing the defiles of the Hindoocoosh at 
Baumean, or elsewliere, may easily be estimated, as it would 
de})eiid on the power, and skill, and inclination of the Affghans, 
llazarahs, and other tril)es, through whose countries tlie passes 
lead, to annoy or resist the invaders ; and the facilities and 
rapidity of their further progress may? in like manner, be 
cojiiputtHl ; keejnng always in view, the immense accumulation 
of moral power they would acejuire by success; fof what 
sustained or well-directed resistance is to be expected under 
adverse circumstances, from the subjects of petty tyrants, who 
have little to lose*, or from a noinatle population, ignorant 
and savnge in tlu: extreme, robbers by education, from their 
birth, Avliom a few severe checks, and a few j/resents and pro- 
njises from the invaders, would probably awe or conciliate into 
forbearance, if not persuade to follow in their train. Terror, 
o])inion, would soon begin to work for the coiupierors, and if, 
then, afiairs were managed with tolerable prudence, would not 
only assist, but press them on towards the goal. 

It must also be had in mind that some of the passes, and the 
most practicable too, lie far to the eastw^ard ; so that an invad- 
ing army using them, ^voidd have to proceed further up the 
Oxus, or Amoo, into Budiikshan, where no doubt they would 
encounter more mountainous country, but would avoid, in 
great measure, all contact with the fiercer tribes of Hazara and 
the Aflghans, and debouch into the valley of the Caubul river, 
at a point much lower down its stream, and consequently so 
much nearer the frontiers of India. 

Such is a sketch of the principal routes by which Russia, 
if inclined to make the attempt, might seek to invade our 
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Indian territories; for that from Orenburgh we regard as 
but a co-operating branch of that from Khyvah, and liable 
to all the difficulties of transit through a long tract of des€Tt, 
scantily supplied with water. It will be obvious that we con- 
sider this jdaii of o])erations, which sets out w ith the acquisition 
of KJiyvah, completing preparatives there^and proceeding 
from thence, as tlie most advantageous of all for Russia to 
attempt ; nor do we see any thing either chimerical or extra- 
vagant in the idea that such an enterprise, if unopposed by 
foreign means, and well and judiciously carried into execution, 
might enable Russia to convey an army wdthiii a very danger- 
ous proximity of our Indian frontier. Rut is it imaginable 
that so gigantic a j)lan of operations as all this would require, 
could be permitted to proceed unopposed England must be 
sunk indeed, if she did not arouse to energy and acth ity, long 
ere a force so formidable c(mld be concentrated at Khyvah ! 

In fact, we liave taken this rapid view' of the subject, rather 
because it is one that has attracted great attention and dis- 
cussiob, than that we think any of the jdans we have sketched 
likely to be speedily carried into execution. Daring and am- 
bitious as the Russian cabinet is — ^and far be it from us to affect 
to fathom the full depth of its ambition — we believe it to be 
much too sagacious and well infornied to contemplate at pre- 
sent, or even fix a time for attempting, X\\c conquest of Rritish 
India. We acquit it of such insanity. Its aim, as we have 
already observed, is two-fold ; to deflect as muchas})ossibleof 
the commerce of Eastern Asia into its ow n over-liind channels ; 
and to win the power of disturbing the tranquillity of our 
eastern dominions, and thus at once increasing our actual 
burthens, and crippling our means of bearing them — and to 
the attainment of this object they arc assuredly fast aj)- 
proaching. 

Our Indian empire has often, and w itli perfect justice, been 
called an “ Empire of opinioir — brouglit,” as Colonel Jivans 
“ observes (p. 20), by some able and licroic men* within the 
‘‘ last seventy or eighty years under the dominion of the Rritisli 
“ crown,” and maintained under its authority, by a wise sys- 
tem of government, wielding a gigantic military establishment, 
principally formed out of materials furnished by the country. 
It cannot be denied, that it is our character for invincibility, so 
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long and firmly established, still more than the equity of our 
rule, and the security afforded to all classes of our Asiatic sub- 
jects, that has given us the power and influence we possess in 
India. How iniportaiit then, of what vital consequence must 
it be, to maintain, undiminished, that rej)ntation on whicli our 
power depends ! Now liave we striven to do this ? — Undoubt- 
edly NO. Have we not, on the other hand, permitted that of 
others to increase, as oiir‘‘s.has diniinislied ? — Undoubtedly 

YKs. If it be asked, how ? We reply ; — Do we imagine that 
Avith a view to the preservation of India, it is there alone our 
reputation ibr pcjwer must be maintained ? Can we, ought we 
to hope that the tidings of our discomiiture anti disgrace in 
otlier (juarters, will not jK'iietrate thither? Are we to sup- 
])ose, that cA cnts wliich occur in Persia and in Turkey, will 
not be known in Caid)ul, ami I^ahore, in Dehlee, in Oude, in 
llajepootana — in Sinde — over all India: and when men in 
those (juarters hear that tlie Russians liave compiered pro- 
vinces from our allies and friends — when they hear of enormous 
sums of money wrested from them— of their being forcefl into 
treaties, as directly inimical to us as unfavcjrable to themselves — 
when they hear of the rapid advance of Russian and the pro- 
portionate decline of British influence, in countries almost 
coterminous with India ; and when the exaggerated accounts 
of our weakness and Russian power, which are industriously 
circulated over all Asia by Russian agent s'*'', are confirmed by 
facts such as these, themselves exaggerated by the same means — 
what, we ask, arc the ignorant Indians to believe, but that the 
star of England is fast setting, and tliat of Russia as rapidly 
becoming lord of the ascendant; and what arc they to think 
of the strengtii of that })owcr which is so fast predominating 
over one that once faced the w hole w orld in arms, and beat and 
destroyed Napoleon ? 

If we would estimate the effects of such impressions of the 
declension of British power, let us just remember tlie sensations 
created by SSrtain partial reverses at the commencement of the 
Nej)alcse w^ar ; the agitation which prevailed at the beginning of 

• We liuve heard persons of inucli information and liigh Jiutliority declare, 
that they did not believe tlic natives of India did hear, or eared if they heard, 
about tliesc things ! — They will know the truth at last, but it may be when too 
late. 
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that with the Burmese. Let us recollect the effect of the 
failure of Lord Lake at Bhurtpore, which was for years after- 
wards thrown tauntingly in our teeth, and the fortress itself, 
regarded, till the time of its demolition, as the palladium and 
sanctuary of Hindostan, impregnable even to British power and 
courage, the rallying point of disaffection and rebellion against 
the Company’s authority. Look even at what is yet more di- 
rectly to the point — the sensation occasioned in Calcutta itself, 
the proud capital of British India, on hearing that a Russian 
force had actually established itself on the eastern bank of the 
Caspian sea. 

And what are we to contemplate as the inevitable conse- 
quences of these effects? — They iY)ay be described in the 
words of Colonel Evans himself, (]>. 1 57) — “ Connexions and 
“ correspondence will be established witli Caiibul, I^ahore, 
“ Sindo, the Mahrattas, &c. — emissaries will [)enetratt‘ into 
“ these countries — the project of re-cstablishirig the over- 
‘‘ thrown Musnuds of every class will be diligently dissemi- 
“ natted. The more warlike and dissatisfied portion of the 
population wdll be incited to })re])are and organize theni- 
selves, under the intimation that a geneial attack is con- 
templated against tlie British ascendancy, botli in J lurope 
and Asia — auxiliary aid too, w-ill of course be tendered, 
and the fidelity of our native troops tanijx'red with. 

Tims will tlie public mind of those countries be thrown 
into a state of high excitement an<l eflervescence ; for notwdth- 
‘‘ standing the ameliorating character of the British sw^ay, from 
various circumstances, some of thein beyond control, others 
‘‘ unintentional, India is filled, throughout its extent, with the 
families of ruined Zemindars, defeated cl n’cfs, chastised Pin- 
“ darrees, and dethroned Rajahs and Nabobs, w ith their ninner- 
‘‘ ous followers, relations, and adherents. A large popidation 
of disbanded soldiery also exists in many of the central and 
northern states, wJiose caste and destination by inheritance is 
that of arms, accustomed to military adventure, 'to lawless and 
predatory habits, individually daring, who are now without 
resource, and who sigh for action and revenge. Neither, 
perhaps, would the idea of restoring to a portion of his an- 
cient supremacy the Mogul Emperor, still holding, by our 
‘‘ permission, bis nominal court at Dehlec, be without its 
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« eflfcct, at least among the ten millions of Mahometans scat- 
tercel over the Peninsula. 

“ Those proceedings alone, would compel us to add to our 
‘‘ Indian army, by at least 50,000 men (European or native); 

‘‘ and thus will commence a rapidly increasing expenditure, 

“ with as rapid a diminution of receipts. ***** 
“ IMiiis, by no more than an insidious and intangible mode of 
‘‘ warfare, will any advantiiges derivable from these great pos- 
“ sessions (capable under other circumstances of yielding us, it 
may be hoped ere long, not less in surplus revenue and com- 
mercial profit, than several millions yearly)*' be worse than 
neutralized : the Indian debt will not long remain at itspresent 
“ amount, Loans will be obtained from the Oriental Shroffs with 
“ dilliculty, and at a heavily usurious rate of interest ; and yet 
‘‘ this will bo termed a iieace establishment I"” — Yes, a peace 
establishment ! — and what tlien, may we ask, will be that re- 
(piireil for a state of war ? — And wlieii the revenue shall have 
fallen oil* not only from actual revolt, but spreading disaffec- 
tion, and incrcas(?d difficulty of collection, the consectuence of 
dislurbaiice;; and the inevitable diminution of cultivation — 
w hen the ])i >1 ice establishments will req ui re augmentation — when 
a large increase of military force shall become necessary upon 
tlie frontii'r, as well as in the provinces — from whence, we 
would ask, are the Indian government to derive the means of 
meeting t!)is enormously-increased expense, wdth an income 
reduced by one-third or one-half? Jlow will the proprietors, 
who now grudge the outlay of a shilling, and are paring 
down both their civil and military establishments totheepnek ; 
how will they look, wlien, instead of receiving a dividend, 
tliey find eiiorjnous increase of debt — and all because of 
that falsest of all economy, which overlooks or despises the 
homely but invaluable maxim of Prevention is better than 
cure;’ 

Yet there are persons, and many too who (juglit to be bet- 
ter informed, that contend — it must be from want of know- 
ledge or consideration — that events in Central Asia, arc matters 

“ Aftiir revolviii^r every circumstance with the coolest caution, I cannot find 
any reason why, subsetiuently to the present year, an annual surplus of four 
MILLIONS st(;rlin}r slioiihl not he confidiMitly reckoned upon, this ought 
NAri'KAi.LY TO INCKKASE,’’ ^cc. firc. — Munjiite.'iA of Jlu,^ting.s' Sttiumary. 
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of indifference to us — that the late of Persia is no concern of 
our’s — that were she to become Russian to-morrow, it is not 
worth the while of England to expend one shilling to prevent 
it. That all we have hitherto expentlcd on her, has been 
money thrown away — that the invasion of India by Russia is 
a chimera — and that for the benefit and civilisation of mankind, 
it were better if she did possess these semi-barbarous countries. 
For the benefit of mankind, truly! — The government of Rus- 
sia promote civilization I — and with a Russian army as its in- 
struments of improvement ! — Rut there are those even, who 
go further — who say Let India go — its loss will be a gain 
to England, we shall then have its trade without its 
expense,"” — w'ith sucli it were vain to argue^ — the English 
government have in some sort guaranteed the niaiiitcnance 
of India to the ])roprietors of India stock for forty years; 
and maintain it we must, even if it wxTe not too diso-racefiil in 
every way to think of abandoning it at present. I'or the pur- 
pose of enlightening those who think lightly of the (jonse- 
quence of Russian accjuisitions in Asia, we shall endeavour to 
point out the value of Persia, and the in)purtanee to Great 
Britain of maintaining her independence of Russia. 

Were Persia a barren waste : — were the whole country that 
intervenes between the Arras and Herat, a desert unoccupied 
by man, and presenting to an invading force only the natural 
ol3stacles of .space and unformed roads, without the means of 
either opposing or actively as.sisting .such an invasion, — we ask 
tho.se who acquiesce in the danger arising from disturbance in 
India, whether they conceive that clanger would be g;r(‘atest 
while the Russian frontier remained at the Arras, or al‘ter it 
should have been j)ushed forward to Herat ? We would ask 
the directors of the Iiiast India Company, whether they would 
feel {is easy, {is confident, in r<.*gard to their dividenils, as pro- 
prietors, in the one ca.se as in the other But Persia is not 
a desert, nor is tlie rewd from the Arras to Herat unprovided 
with the means of resistance or of aid. 

The year’s revenue of Persia, under the worst possible 
.system of goverment — a system of extortion and venality, 


• Sec the opinion of Lord Chatlimn, quoted by Colonel I'lvans on a somewhat 
similar point. — p. LIO. 
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wliich strikes at the root of all confidence, of all security of 
person, or of property — has been estiniatecl, after deducting 
all expenses of provincial government, military establishment, 
pensions, collection, &c., at not less than a million and a half 
sterling ; .'iiid of this sum, under tolerable management, it is 
certain tliat a very large surplus might, in times of peace, 
remain to swell the treasury of its sovereign. Under an 
improved government, it is Impossible to say what might be 
the increase of revenue; but no one accpiainted with the 
country, its circumstances, and resources, will, we think, be 
disposed to deny that, with moderate encouragement to popu- 
lation and agriculture', it -might be Inpled in a few years. 

T"he late Prince Jb^yal, Abbas IMeerza, previous to the war 
with Russia, ])ossessed a tolerably e(piip[)ed regular force of 
sixteen tliousand men, all raised in the jnovince of Azerbijan 
alone, including about a thousand naninted artillery ; and the 
province, as it is at present, could, witliout difficulty, furnish 
fifty thousand more of infantry, and fifty thousand CJ^alry, 
all capable of being r(?ndered good soldic'rs. 

The late king maintninctl an army, in the central districts of 
Irak, of eleven thousand foot*. It was partially disciplined, 
but very irregularly ]mid. The northern districts in the 
vicinity of Tehran, including the province of ^lazumleran, fur- 
nished twc’nry tlanisand more, wdiose pay, if not ri'ccivcd by 
the men, was accounted for in that maimer, in settling with 
the treasury, for the revenues of these' districts. From the 
tribes under control in that extensive jiroviiice, it is not too 
iniicli to say, that a force of one hundred thousand cavalry 
might at any time he collected. 

Thus we find a disposable force, amounting in round num- 
bers to nearly thirty thousand tolerably disciplined infantry, 
seventy thousand inferior to them only in point of discipline ; 
and one hundred and fifty thousand cavaliy, all better than the 
Cossacks, and, much of it excellent for irregular warfare, in the 
province of Azerbijan, and the nortlu'rii districts of Irak 
alone, without reckoning what might be supplied by the 
districts of Kermanshah, lAiuristfin, the Eeliauts of the Buch- 
tiaree mountains, the provinces of Ears, Kerman, or Khorasan. 


* It was once sixtoru rhousuiid. 
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We have already adverted to the great fertility and exten- 
sive cultivation of Azerbijaii. The extent of its resources may 
be estimated from this ; that it generally exports, every year, 
provisions equal to the consumption of one hundred thousand 
men ; and that during the last Russian war, when Abbas 
Mcerza was in the field with forty thousand men, with all their 
equipments and camp followers, and the king himself was 
encamped at Khoee, with anothet army of fifty thousand men, 
in like manner attended by their camp equipage, the royal 
establishment, baggage, cattle, &:c., during a sj)nce of nine 
months, the extraordinary consumption of this enormous 
body produced scarcely any effect upon the price of grain. 
And though, undoubtedly, Azerbijan is the most ])rolific and 
prosperous province of Persia (excepting some of the central 
districts of Irak, perhaps), there are many others that, under 
an ameliorated system of administratkm, might be rendered 
equally jmxliictivo. Wo cannot doubt tliat, under tlu* influence, 
or in the hands of a European power, this desirable change niigbt 
be effected, and the condition of the people greatly insproN ed 
at the same time. It is true, that the history of Russian con- 
quest has hitherto given us no great proof* of her skill, or 
disposition to im])rovcment, but we are surely not jiistific'd in 
reckoning on the errors of an enemy, especially when we know 
that self-interest, and the c/I'ects of experience?, C()!rd)ine to 
open his eyes to them. And how^ tremendously does this vast 
magazine of resources, upon our very frontiers,, alter the relative 
importance of Persia, as a friend to Great Britain, or to Russia ! 
The question just conics to this,^ — Whether shall the main- 
tenance and virtual possession of Persia, with the use of this 
great mass of valuable materials, rest w ith England or Russia ? 
With England for the preservation of her Indian dominions, 
her rightful position in Central Asia, and of her valuable and 
fast-increasing commerce with these countries, — or with Russia 
for the destruction of the two first, and the appropriation to 
herself of the last. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood regarding our 
opinion of the designs of Russia upon Persia. We are far 
from contemplating any sudden violence, any coup de main, 
at present^ which may place the one in the condition of a 
victor — the other in that of a conquest. This is not the game 
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of Russia at this moment. It is not now, when her power is 
weak, compared with her gigantic projects, and when peace is 
essential for the maturity of her plans, that she would commit 
herself to the risk of provoking a war, by any hostile demon- 
stration upon Persia. Her game here is the same as that she 
plays in Turkey. Force, prematurely applied, would frustrate 
her views, by creating alarm. Besides, where were the use of 
force, which would but exasfperate, and rouse opposition in 
her victim, when patience and policy will place that victim 
a helpless, if not a willing prize, in her power. Craft and con- 
ciliation arc now lier play, and a successful one it promises 
to be. When the (|uestion of a successor to the throne came 
to be agitated in Persia, on the death of the late Prince 
Royal, tlie court of St. Petersburgh took a more decided 
part than even that of Fngland, and pledged itself to support 
the claims of the sou of that prince to the throilC of his 
grandfather. It ])ressed his nomination upon the old monarch 
witli earnestness, whih* tlie government of Fngland contented 
itself with assuring Jiis majesty that it would recognise and 
support the rights of that individual whom lie should name. 
Wiicn the shah died, what assistance did the Russian ambas- 
sador prolfer to the young heir I have plenty of troops 

at yonr service,” saiti lu*; but money I cannot give.” 
Now money was the one thing needful, aiul Ihigland gave it. 
Tlie })ecuniary assistance, and moral siijiport, afibrded by her 
envoy, secured tlie successkm of the young monarch without 
the des})t*rate expedient of summoning Russian troops into 
Persia. It was a bitter disappointment to that government; — 
for once cnijiloyed, ])rctGxts would never have been wanting 
to retain these dangerous allies, until habitual intercourse had 
amalgamated them, as it were, with the frame of government, 
and under the new order of tilings — an order, we need not 
add, that would have been wholly Russian. Tlic expedient 
which the Russian diplomatists are now making use of to 
repair this miscarriage is characteristic of their policy. The 
young shah, whose dispositions are naturally good, is unfortu- 
nately completely in the hands of his nnnister the Kay- 
mookan*, who is altogether in the Russim interest. This 

• While this was being written, accounts arrived from Persia of the arrest of 
this minister and his whole family. The former has been put to death, and his 
whole possessions confiscated. 
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functionary, instead of exerting his influence to render the 
new monarch popular amongst his subjects, by acts of grace 
and justice, has continued the old grinding system of tyrannous 
extortion to such a degree, and has so deeply affronted the 
nobles and oflicers of the late king, and indeed every one, 
except his own immediate creatures, by his arrogance and 
contempt, while he disgusts every class of the })iH)})le by his 
monopolization and neglect of all business, that discontent is 
hourly increasing. This discontent the Russian party artfully 
inflame, secretly supporting the minister, wdiile they take care 
to point out the king to tlie peojdc as tUo “ English Shah,*” 
thus identifying the odious acts of his government with the 
English name and nation. Their object is, to widen the breach 
between the peo})le and the govt'rnrnent — to encourage disgust 
until it break out in open violence, in which case, and par- 
ticularly if the militaiy, wlio are ill paid and greatly in 
arrear, sl)ould hang back or join the insurgents, the only way 
left to secure the gov(‘rnment, w’ould be to call in the aid of 
Russian troops. Even should matters not ])roceed to such 
extremities, the moral effect of this dejx'iulence on Russian 
aid must be to give them a paramount influence over the 
shah and his government, while that of England, if matters 
are iicrmitted to })rocoed thus, must decline in proportion ; and 
thus, unless cff*ectual and determined measures are resorted to 
on our part, the w^holc resources of the kingdom will be 
placed, without a blow, without a seeming effort, at the dis- 
posal of the real conquerors, through means of the nominal 
rulers of tlie country, a simy>le imcxpensive method of 
acquiring this, to them invaluable possession, and so per- 
fectly cflectual, that wx, without the power of making even 
a remonstrance, should soon, doubtless, see the troops of 
Russia marching as friends and allies to garrison Herat ! 

But it is not merely for herself, and her resources, that 
Persia becomes important to Russia, and, “ pari passu,’’ to 
Great Britain. The route towards India through Khyvah, 
the most dangerous to us, the most eligible for Russia, lies 
open in all. its extent of flank to Persia. How is Russia to 
get rid of this sftree of anxiety and interruption, except by 
the p)ssession of Persia.^ And how is Great Britain to 
oppose Russia in that quarter, unless her influence in Persia 
be maintained ? What opposition worth naming, as we have 
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before hinted, is Russia likely to meet with from the easily- 
cowed, fickle, semi-barbarous tribes that lie in her way, if left, 
as they would be, without encouragement to resist, or hope 
from resistance ? Rut suppose the ascendancy of Great Bri- 
tain to be acknowledged in Persia — her name and reputation 
high, instead of on the decline. Suppose a force of Pe'rsians 
organized in Khorasan under British officers. Suppose these 
officers, exerting themselves to Encourage the Toorkoraans and 
Hazarahs to a vigorous resistance, aTid pointing out how to 
resist most efTcctually. Suppose that from the frontier of 
J’ersia we were enabled to spread our name and influence over 
tlie steppes of Kharezni, and theplainsof Balkh, to the borders 
of the Oxus. Suppose, in short, what is but consistent with 
precedent and analogy, that the same impression of our power 
and fair dealing which at first established our national charac- 
ter with the tTf>iirt and nation of Persia, on the high footing 
wliich it yet in some measure retains, were carried into these 
remote (quarters. Suj)pose all this, and then let us observe 
how altered would be the position of affairs — how^ far more 
difficult and dangerous a game would remain for Russia to 
play— wliile mark the effect on India. There the spell of 
Russian influence, and the bubble of Russian power, would 
be utterly broken. The name of England would rise doubly 
liigh in public estimation by the re-action of opinion. The 
rebellious would return to their allegiance, the disaffected flee 
to their lurking places. The revenues would increase, public 
c!redit revive, and a gradual diminution of the extra military 
force be permitted to take phice. All things, in short, that 
might have partaken of disorder, would resume their former 
channels. Or should none of the evils anticipated have 
already taken place, they would be prevented. 

Among the means, therefore, by which the threatened dan- 
gers we have indicated, may, in our opinion, be prevented, 
and the national interests best secured, it is obvious that we 
hokl the rescue of Persia from the gripe of Russia, as of 
paramount importance. But to do this, and to render that 
country happy, thriving, and useful, as she should be, two 
things are indispensably necessary : and these are, to improve 
the government, and to place her military establishment upon 
a sufficient and efl'cetive scale. The first point is the most 
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important, and will secure the other. From our long and 
expensive alliance with Persia, an expense for the most part 
uselessly, because injudiciously lavished, Great Britain has 
hitherto reaped only two advantages, but these arc of no mean 
value. Tlie first is, that Persia has as yet been saved from the 
fangs of Bussia ; — the second, that she esteems and respects 
England, while she hates, though she fears, liussia. The late 
shah was, to the last, disjos^ to hold fast by the alliance 
of England, as his only security against Russia. His 
successor, we believe^'is equally well disposed to do so, though 
natural timidity and peculiar circumstances prevent him from 
evincing his dislike to Russia so openly as his grandfather did. 

His present minister, the Kaymookam, a man of inordinate 
unibltioii, quick parts, a narrow mind, and no principle what- 
ever, is Russian from motives of dread, and self-preservation ; 
but sensible of the impotence of Persia, unaided, to resist the 
power of the autocrat, and aware that such aid can only be 
obtained from England, lie keeps on terms with the English 
minister, and plays Russian and English off* against one 
another with considerable skill, extracting as mucli as he can 
from either, by means of his knowledge of their mutual 
jealousy and alarms. The people cordially respect and love 
the English, whose character, both nationally and individually, 
for honesty and fair dealing, they admire, though they cannot 
imitate — while they as heartily detest the Russians, whom they 
consider brutal and insidious. For this preference on the 
one hand, and dislike on the other, which have been evinced 
on many remarkable occasions, there are a multitude of rea- 
sons ; and there is no doubt, that whatever cflbrts hiiiglaiid 
may seek to make for the,amc?lioration of Persia, she will carry 
with her the goodwill and support of all classes of society. 
Should England, then, resolvi* upon interfering effectively in 
favour of Persia, it will be necessary that she stijndate, as 
a s’me fjna non, for an amelioration in the system of govern- 
ment — a reform of abuses in the collection of revenue, and in 
tile administration of justice. VVe cannot here enter into 
<letails of these ; but the abuses are too glaring to require 
indication. 

The next point is, to create a sufficient national military 
establishment, and particularly a w'ell-disciplined force, to be sta- 
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tioned in Azerbijan, to protect that important border province 
from sudden invasion. We have already shown tliat this 
province is capable of furnishing 50,000 infantry, and a like 
number of cavalry. Let the Persian government be persuaded 
to arm, pay, and clothe, in a complete and efficient manner, a 
suitable number of the first, say from ten to twelve thousand 
men, and to place them under the command of jiroperly qua- 
lified officers, this regular force might be augmented, as circum- 
stances should require or permit ; and his present majesty is so 
pfirtial to military tactics and display, that an increasing income 
would doubtless dispose him to augment his regular troops. 
But, above all tilings, the regular payment of their allowances 
must lie secured to the men. The late Prince lioyal^ at onC 
time proposed to assign over the revenues of a certain district 
of land to the English envoy for a similar purpose. We can 
see no objection to such an arrangement. Nay, the prosperity 
which would inevitably be produced in any district thus 
assigned, by the security to [iroperty and person, consecflicnt 
on British management and ])rotection, would afford to the 
Persian government an admirable moral lesson. 

Such a force as we propose*, supported in time of actual 
service if retpiired, by the irregular infantry and cavalry of the 
province, would be perfwtly sufficient, we contend, to guard 
the Persian frontier from all danger of invasion by Russia. It 
is a fact probably known but to a few individuals, whose 
duties have required them to examine the subject, that so 
exhausted, or unproductive, from oppression and defective 
government, are the trans-Caucasian provinces, that Russia, 
with all her power, has never been able to maintain more than 
:2(),0()0 men of all descriptions, south of that mountainous 
chain. In order to prove this fad, we have only need to look 
back to the events of the last war, w^hen Russia, at peace in 
every other quarter, with all her military resources at command, 
and desirous, sm might be supposed, to terminate the struggle 
with her eastern neighbour as quickly as jK>ssible, would have 

* Should it be objected, that, in the ]jist Russian war, the Prince Royal had 
actually a larger disciplined body of troops than this at his command; wc reply, 
tliat in none of the particulars wc have stipulated for, was its efficacy provided 
for — it was neither sufficiently well disciplined, paid, nor officered — in fact, it 
had no lit leaders at all ; as the few British officers it had were forced to leave 
it when it advanced against the Russians, then at peace with Great Britain. 
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brought against lier the most overwhelming force she could : 
and so accordingly she did — the elite of her army was assembled 
in the districts south of Caucasus — regiment after regiment 
of her guards were dispatched from the capital, and numbers 
of young men, whom the continuation of peace had rendered 
impatient for service, solicited and obtained employment in the 
force which was destined for the sidyugation of Persia. Yet, 
after all these preparations, it is certain that General Paskcvitch 
could never muster an effective force of more than 10,000 men, 
at any one jx)int. 

When the detachment under CrasoflFsky was defeated at 
Aberan, and a whole Russian regiment laid down its arms to 
the Persian Serbaz, Paskcvitch moved to the relief of Eutch- 
Ecclesia, with all the troops he could collect, yet they only 
amounted to 4000 men. 

In the subsequent war with Turkey, when Armenia was 
overrun, and the Russian general had every inducement to 
briri^ together his greatest possible force, the numbers actually 
employed did not vary much from those he had in the Persian 
campaigns. 

Now all this proceeded neither from want of men, nor of 
will to use them ; but from a deficiency of means, in the coun- 
tries where they were to be employed, to maintain a greater 
number ; and from difficulties, political as well as financial, on 
the part of government to transport them. Provisions, it is 
true, and the munitions of war, might be brought from the 
other side of Caucasus, but the means of transport in so diffi- 
cult and so exhausted a country are expensive, and money is 
the desideratum in Russia. Experience, therefore, has proved, 
that, as matters are situated, and there is little prosjiect of a 
change for the better, not more, at the outside, than 20,000 
effective troops could be brought by Russia to act upon the 
line of the Arras ; and that of those, no more than about 10,000 
men could be brought to bear at one time, upor. any one point. 

Now it is, assuredly, not too much to affirm that the dis- 
ciplined force we recommend, guided by British skill and resolu- 
tion, supported too by the other less regular, but far from ineffi- 
cient infantry, and by clouds of light cavalry, which would 
spread ii()on the enemy‘’s flanks, cut off* his supplies, and harass 
his line of communications, might oppose, with every prospect 
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of success, such a Russian force as we have proved to be the 
greatest that can be brought against it. Even should the 
Russians gain an advantage, of what use would it prove to 
them ? a forward movement must weaken their rear — an ad- 
vance through a wasted country, leaving their resources be- 
hind, would expose tliem to the risk of starving ; while the 
Persians, devastating as they go, would be retreating upon 
their’s. 

While the western frontier is thus secured, however, it be- 
comes quite as important, not only to guanl the northern and 
eastern districts from the incursions of tlu* i iKirkomans and 
Oozbecks, but to organize in that quarter a sufficient force, 
which may operate as a check iqxm hostile movements, and 
give confidence and support to those who might be impelled 
by disposition, but restrained, by fear of consequences, from 
attempting to resist an invader — and though, perhaps, the 
standing army in Khorasan ought to differ, in point of for- 
mation and materials, from that of Azerbijan, we should still 
recommend a plentiful sprinkling of British officers, for the 
infusion of British feeling, the support and spread of the British 
name, and jx^rhaps, as much as anything, for the procurement 
of that most useful intelligence, in which we are as yet so 
lamentably deficient. By such means, united with the mainte- 
nance of a firm lone in England, we conceive that the tranquil- 
lity of Persia might be secured, and the condition of the pet)ple, 
and, consequently, the resources of the country, greatly and 
rapidly imjjrovcd. 

But Persia is not the only one of these countries to be 
regarded with anxiety. On the contrary, it has been shown, 
that the vast tract on the eastward of the Caspian sea, com- 
prehending the oasis of Khyvah, the valley of the Oxus, 
and the countries that command the passes of the Hindoo 
coosh, is also that through which lie the most practicable lines 
of route to sjiit the purposes of Russia, and which, conse- 
quently, it is most important for us to watch, and, if jxis- 
sible, to defend. Yet, strange as it must appear^ and, as 
Colonel Evans very justly observes*, it is of all others the 
quarter concerning which we know least. The journey of 


* Note, page 158. 
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Lieutenant Burncs, it is true, has furnished us with some 
valuable and interesting information respecting the passes of 
the Hindoocoosh, and part of the channel of the Oxus; but, 
with regard to the rest, and the whole country of Khyvah, 
and the steppes by which it is surrounded, and which arc sup- 
posed to be desert, what have we that can be depended on, 
should this ignorance be suffered to exist ? But surely some- 
thing more than mere inquiry ‘is called for, to traverse the 
designs of Russia in that quarter. Surely it must be regarded 
as extraordinary, that England, even as a commercial people, 
desirous of pushing the sale of their produce and manufac- 
tures in all parts, and, as a nation, deeply interested in Asiatic 
affairs, should not, till this hour, have made a single effort to 
establish communications of any sort, political or commercial, 
with the principal Oozbeck states ? Why should this be so ? 
The name of England is already known and respected among 
them ; and whatever jealousy they may have conceived of us, 
frointaccounts of our career in India, that would, we appre- 
hend, be counterbalanced by the dread and hatred entertained 
by the chiefs both of Khyvah and Bockhara for Russia, should 
we appear in the light of defenders against the aggressions of 
that power. 

At present, however, we have no riglit, by treaty, to inter- 
fere as the defender of cither of these states. Let that dis- 
ability be removed — there is no reason to fear that the tender 
of our friendship will be rejected — and then, jn the event of 
aggression, we should be entitled at least to remonstrate, l^et 
friendly missions be therefore dispatched to these states, to 
establish such relations as may appear most adviseable, or may 
be attainable ; and let agents be appointed to reside there : — 
by these means we shall place ourselves in a better position, at 
least for knowing what is passing, and preparing for the worst, 
by co-operating with the Persian force — and last, but not least, 
for enlarging the field of commercial enterprise /or the British 
merchant. 

But the best laid schemes may fail — the most judicious 
arrangements may prove abortive; and he who trusts to a 
single line of defence is no prudent general. Our efforts in 
favour of Persia may fail, from misfortune or neglect, and 
Khyvah and Bockhara become Russian. We must provide 
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against such contingencies, jand Affghanistan affords us tlie 
means of doing so. A difficult and very defensible country — 
a brave but disunited people — a number of chiefs struggling 
for supremacy ; — all seem to invite Great Britain, whose name 
is still mighty and respected in the ears of the nation, to inter- 
fere, and collect the ‘‘ disjecta membra’’ into one substantial 
state, under such individual, prince, or chief — Suddoozehee 
or Baurikzeliee — as may appean* likely to give the most general 
satisfaction and consistency to the mass. A monarch, thus 
owing his crown to British power, would of necessity seek for 
security and permanence in British protection ; and the inte- 
rests of all parties, Affghaiin prosperity and British influence, 

should be provided for by the residence at Ins court of an able 
British minister. Such an arrangement we conceive to be of 
the most essential importance as a j>rccautionary measure, and 
tlie more emphatically so, iii the contemplation of an event 
that can scarcely be very distant, and which England should 
surely not be unprepared for — we mean the death of Riyijeet 
Sing, the present ruler of thePunjjib, and the confusion which 
his demise will probably produce in the countries at present 
under his control. 

In short, and to come to the point at once, we must consi- 
der England and Russia, in all that regards Asiatic interests 
and influence, not only as diametrically opposed to each other, 
but as positively matched as in a race, contending for the jirize. 
They are now neck and neck ; and, if England relaxes in her 
exertions, her rival will assuredly win the day. Thus it is not 
enough that measures shall be taken with regard to Persia, or 
Khy vah, or Affghanistan, individually — all must be secured ; 
to stop short of this, is leaving the whole imperfect ; all arc 
links of the same great chain, one of which being defective, 
the whole is useless. It is the great and mighty political chain 
that now unites Asia with Europe in a common sympathy of 
interest — thatjfiiust vibrate to the courts of London, of Paris, 
and of Vienna, when a blow is struck in Khy vah, in Persia, 
or the Dardanelles. British influence must be paramount in 
these countries — they must he English or Russian ; and be it 
never lost sight of — that whatever England leaves undo7ie^ 
that Russia tvill assuredly do. 

We are aware that the measures here suggested may, and, 
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in truth, must, involve a certain and considerable expense. 
We are also aware that the East India Company declare their 
inability to provide for such expenses, even if satisfied of the 
equity of their alleged liability, and of the necessity of in- 
curring them. But surely this is little to the purpose. Who- 
ever may ultimately be called upon to bear the expense, the 
money, if required, no doubt, can, and must, be found. The 
nation may object on the score of economy; but is present 
saving always the best economy Will the matter be mended, 
if some few years hence — and few they will be, if decided 
measures be not speedily resorted to — instead of some 40 or 
60,000/. a-year, they be called upon to provide for the main- 
tenance of twenty thousand additional European, and fifty or 
sixty thousand native troops, in India, and this with a simul- 
taneous decrease of revenue there? Will the British manu- 
facturer and merchant consider the loss of a Central- Asiatic 
trade, which even now exceeds two millions a-year, and which 
giveSupromise, if fostered with common prudence, of immense 
increase, and a prospective falling off in his present trade with 
India, compensated by the present saving of a few additional 
pounds or shillings in the amount of his yearly taxes ? — and 
will the British statesman, or the British people at large, vsee 
cause for exultation in the results of a pacific and economical 
policy, which shall have transferred from England to Russia 
the high and commanding station which their own country 
might, and of proper right should, occupy in Central Asia, 
with the valuable trade she might have enjoyed there, aiul 
which will have impoverished the treasury of India, disturbed 
the tranquillity of our dominions there, and risked their total 
loss? Let those who may be disposed to question the justice 
of these deductions deny our facts, refute our arguments, and 
draw from the general complexion of affairs more favourable 
conclusions if they can — we shall be the first to hail with 
satisfaction, the proof that our national interests are not in 
danger, or may be maintained by measures less onerous than 
those we have proposed. 

There is, indeed, one course by which, although we should 
deprecate the neglect of any one of these precautionary mea- 
sures, the expense of them miglit possibly be diminished, with- 
out incurring serious risk — and that is, to have recourse to very 
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decided measures in Europe itself. Cut the tree at the root, and 
it becomes unnecessary to lose time in lopping the branches. 
If England alone, or in conjunction with other powers, shall 
resolve, at all hazards, to check the career of Russia — to say, 
“ Neither in Turkey, nor in Persia, nor in Toorkestan, shall 

you advance one other step— on the contrary, you shall re- 
“ store what you have unjustly taken, and keep within the 
‘‘ bounds which we, in conjunction with the rest of Europe, 
“ shall prescribe; otherwise it is war — a war which shall 
“ annihilate your commerce, and cripple all your resources.*” 
If England would assume such a tone as this with Russia, let 
her be assured that she will prevail — that Russia, at this mo- 
ment, dare not provoke the alternative ; that to hold such lan- 
guage?, and boldly to offer war, is the best way to preserve 
peace — to avoid a war, which will otherwise become inevita- 
ble — to crush in the egg the dragon which, if it came forth 
in its own time, will be irresistible. 

Russia, at this time — it cannot be too often and too stjongly 
urged upon the publig attention — is relatively weak, and un- 
prepared for foreign warfare — she has quite enough to do at 
home. She is, at present, like a huge mass of crude materials, 
calculated to form a powerful engine — but inert, and disor- 
ganized, until the hand of the mechanic shall have shaped, and 
fitted, and adapted them for use. 

The millions of her serfs in Russia proper, afford, indeed, 
materials for a military machine, of enormous power, for inter-- 
nal use ; but for these, Poland, and the Ukraine, and the Cri- 
mea, and the Caucasus, with its restless and warlike tribes, find 
pretty fair employment, either preventive or executive — to 
watch the suspected, or crush the rebellious : but it does not 
appear, it never has been found, that Russia could command, 
still less move from distant points, a large force for foreign 
service. Had the army employed by her in the late Turkish 
war, been s^ch as might have been expected from a power 
which boasts of commanding ‘‘ a million of bayonets,*” that war 
would not have dragged on to two campaigns ; and, in all pro- 
bability, the Russian flag would now be waving over the gate of 
the seraglio. Above all, Russia is not yet what she soon, if 
permitted, may be — a maritime power ; and would she dare to 
bfave the wrath of England, which is ? The Baltic is open — 
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the Black Sea would not remain closed against our fleets ; and 
would she venture to provoke the destruction of her castles and 
ships of war — the annihilation of her commerce — the loss of 
revenue to her nobles— of its resources to the state ? Does she 
not know that the first cannon fired against her by England, 
would be the signal of revolt for the Caucasus, the Crimea, 
and for Poland — for clouds of Koords and Persians to press 
upon her frontiers — for the Turks to shake off* their lethargy 
and their fears, and rid their country of every vestige of their 
arrogant foe? We may pronounce boldly, that all this she 
does know, and dreads — and that she dares not provoke it. 

But, on the other hand, if England, if Erance, enamoured 
of peace, and laj>t in visions of a false security, shall continue 
obstinately blind to the coming storm, and shall delay precau- 
tions till their northern atagonist shall liave matured his power, 
and concentrated his rcs<^urces — till hope deferred shall have 
sickened those who sought long in vain for help, and would 
have scaled their devotion with their blood — till the very sj)irit 
of patriotism shall have been quenched by vigorous and re- 
morseless tyranny — till their fortresses shall have been made 
impregnable, and near a hundred pendants wave over the 
Black Sea — till their depots of provisions and warlike stores in 
the South shall have been completed, and their troops, concen- 
trated on the various lines of operation, are held like grey- 
hounds in the leash — then indeed we may awake too late ; for 
the first sound that rouses us from our jx)litical lethargy, may 
be the thunder of the cannon that proclaims the castles of the 
Bosphorus to have changeil masters ; and the annouiK^ement 
may be made by a Russian bulletin, dated from Constantino- 
ple — then, indeed, we may perhaps regret the loss of time and 
opportunities which can never be recalled. 

But we arc trespassing now upon the European branch of 
this vast subject, while our purpose was to confine ourselves 
to matters and motives of Asiatic policy, in so«/ar as these 
could be disjoined from the great general question. The 
motives hitherto advanced for vigilance and exertion, have 
been exclusively of a national and self-interested description. 
But there is one of a more noble and liberal nature, which we 
trust will never be lost sight of in British legislation, and that 
is the general good of mankind — a consideration for the wel- 
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fare of those multitudes, who will be so incalculably benefited 
by the course of policy we have recommended. Persia, 
Turkish-Armenia, Asia-Minor, and the Pashalic of Bagdad, 
occupy an area about as large as Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary, France, and Spain, taken together, a large portion 
of which can boast of thenfinest soil, and greatest national 
advantages, of any country in the world ; and which, even 
under all the checks of oppression, and bati government, and 
constant petty warfare, and plague and pestilence, may con- 
tain a ]iopulation of more than twenty millions of inhabitants, 
not to reckon those in the immense coterminous countries, that 
must be influenced by any considerable revolution in their 
vicinity. Ameliorate the governments of this great tract of 
country — give its people the stimulus of security of person 
and property — ^infuse into the semi-organized and heterogeneous 
mass, a disposition to order and arrangement — give them 
example and assistance, as well as motive — and, in a few 
years, see how their moral and political — aye, and their* phy- 
sical, condition will he improved. 

No engine of general improvement and civilization, perhaps, 
is so ])owerful as that of trade — ^the promotion of free com- 
mercial intercourse. The people of these countries (jre all 
eager for European trade. They will take a large amount of 
English manufactures in return for their silk and cotton, and 
gallnuts, and copper, and specie, &c., if permitted. Scarce 
five years have passed since the port of Trebizond, in the 
Black Sea, was opened ; yet the amount of imports, the greater 
part of which arc British goods, is now two millions. What 
may we not hope to see it rise to, when ease, and security of 
transport, shall have stimulated consumption — when the great 
arteries of the Euphrates and Tigris shall have become chan- 
nels of commerce — when a rapidly spreading population shall 
have increased demand, and when a knowledge of our wants, 
and security ^of property, with increasing profits, shall have 
induced the peasantry to cultivate and produce the articles 
which will best suit our markets, providing thus, what is at 
present the great desideratum, the means of barter and 
remittance. 

With such means in our hands — means incalculably greater 
than our powers of description can tell, not only for benefiting 
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ourselves, but for effecting an immense improvement in the 
condition of so large a portion of mankind — an improvement 
which will tend gradually to transform the thinly-scattered, 
yet numerous, and fierce, rapacious tribes of Koords and 
Eeliauts, and roving Arabs, into multitudes of industrious 
husbandmen, and merchants, andithus foster up whole nations 
of consumers for our manufactures and produce ; — ^with these 
means of improvement in herMiands, we say — Shall Great 
Britain refuse to perform the gcx)d work? Steward of so 
many blessings, shall she refuse to distribute and render them 
efficacious to lier bretliren of Asia? Shall England, the 
enliglitencd and the generous — she who liitherto has st(x)d 
forward so eagerly to extend to those nations who sit in the 
darkness, and under the yoke of tyranny, the gift of freedom, 
the boon of her own liberal and happy institutions, — shall 
she commit this great moral sin, and turn aside from that 
path of duty pointed out by humanity and benevolence, as 
well as self-interest ? Shall the wretched call for aid in vain ? 
We trust it will not be so. We would call upon her to rouse 
herself, ere it be too late ; — to open her eyes to her own best 
interests, and those of civilisation and humanity — to espouse 
the c^use of the oppressed, and humble the oppressor, W e 
know, we are sure, that it requires but an expression of the 
national feeling, and the thing is done. France must follow 
the lead of England in this matter — for her own sake, she 
cannot, dare not, do otherwise; and Franco and England 
united, may, assuredly, give laws to Europe. Let the petty 
considerations of party questions give way for once to a 
generous and unanimous feeling for the good of mankind. 
Let the people support its rulers, who desire it, who l(x)k for 
such support : — ^we are sure they do, and we have gtxxl grounds 
for this belief. We have now before us the ninth edition of 
a pamphlet, which was alleged to express the sentiments of 
the present administration, at a period not very^far back, and 
the assertion has never, we believe, been contriulicted ; and 
what are its expressions on this chapter of foreign policy? 
‘‘ Turkey may be a barbarous and uncivilised state; but if it 
« were dismembered, what would become of its fragments ? 

Would Europe gain by substituting at Constantinople Rus- 
** sian civilisation forl'urkish barbarism? Would ihe benefit 
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“ to humanity make up for the political evil ? Could the crime 
“ of another partition be thus atoned for ? Could we say — 

Scelera ipsa ncfasque 

“ Hac mercede placent ? 

undoubtedly not. 'JThe Russian empire is large enough 

for the purposes of good governments and for the safety 
‘‘ of Europe; and Constantinople must never be 

“ ADDED TO THE DOMINIONS OF THE CZAR*."” 

Such is the manifesto put forth by the administration — 
let England support them — ^let her adopt these principles of 
action — Her’s, let her be assured, is now the power to dictate 
to Russia : the duty, pacis imponere morem,*” is in her hands, 
let her not neglect the sacred trust. And she will not — 
assuredly she will not. The people, who, in a far more threat- 
ening hour than this, stood forth in the cause of liberty, bold 
and collected against the world in arms, will never shrink now, 
from a mere shadow of a pecuniary risk — from the bravado 
of a semi-barbarous but ambitious power, which, with the 
craft of a subtle politician, but the spirit and bearing of a 
bully, mutters Bruta fulmina” — obscure threats of a war 
which she dares not wage. England will not be the power, 
who, by deserting her post, or slumbering in the day of dan- 
ger, shall betray the cause of freedom and humanity, and 
moral improvement ; and, so far as her share can go, deliver 
over civilised Europe to the power of barbarians, and consent 
to her being replunged in that cheerless night of darkness and 
brutal ignorance which has ever followed the desolating day 
of northern conquest ! 

Happen what may — whatever course be followed, let not 
tlie nation say hereafter, “ it was fnnn ignorance we erred.’’ 
On matters so grave, ignorance is itself a crime, and here there 
is no excuse for it. The nation has been warned — those who 
knew the facts of the case, have not neglected their duty. Let 
those whose opinions carry weight in the state — who sway the 
minds of otter men — take heed that they qualify themselves 
for the high duty that hjis fallen to their share. Let them 
read sucih |)amphlets as that of Colonel Evans — as that of 
“ England, France, Russia, and Turkey.” Let them read the 
article on that striking pamphlet in our own last number — 
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that on the same subject in No. 105 of the Quarterly Review, 
and let the perusal of these, if it will do no more, excite them 
to an earnest and impartial inquiry ; but above all, let these 
things be done quickly— decide coolly, impartially, but without 
unnecessary delay, for delay is destruction ; and let the result 
of that decision be seen in measures of no dubious nature, but 
prompt, vigorous— English. 


Articlk II. 

Education of the Aristocracy. Public Schools. 

Wjiat education shall I give my Son? This question, 
which must have suggested itself to millions, from the first in- 
fancy of civilisation, to the present period of its adolescence, 
has never yet received a satisfactory and conclusive solution. 
Yet it would seem that the key for interpreting this inscrutable 
mystery might be found in a distinct answer to two other very 
simple questions. What station in life do you intend your 
son to hold ? and what specific qualifications are necessary 
for the effective discharge of its duties ? For we should rea- 
sonably conclude that those faculties ought to be developed 
and fortified by education, those principles and habits fixed, 
and those accjuirements made, which may best qualify him to 
adorn that station, and discharge its duties. It is true that, 
in axldition to this professional purpose which education is 
designed to accomplish, it has in view another legitimate and 
very important object — to invigorate the essential fabric of the 
mind. Study, in that view, has the same relation to the mind, 
that exercise has to the body ; it communicates to it greater 
alertness, dexterity, and strength. But, as the two objects arc 
secured by nearly the same process, it is not necessary to give 
them a separate consideration. The sole question, therefore, 
that we shall discuss, is, the aptitude of the prevailing educa- 
tion of our popular schools to serve £he uses of public life. 

On the first glance at the occupations of pupils in our public 
schools, every one is struck with the strange, not to say absurd, 
spectacle of young Englishmen being engaged from morning to 
night, through a succession of eight or ten years, in learning 
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the language, manners, geography, and antiquities of Athcnsand 
liome — communities long ago extinct, and having but a very 
remote analogy to the political and ^cial state of their own coun- 
try. When this system was first introduced into our schools 
and colleges, at the revival .of letters, and even so late as 
tlie end of the seventeenth century, such a system of education 
was defensible, on the principle of utility, and almost on that of 
necessity. All liberal knowledge, all scientific treatises, and 
almost every thing that was elegant in polite literature, and in 
works of the imagination, were comprised in the Roman and 
Greek language ; wliile all the intercourse of literature and di- 
plomacy was maintained in the Latin, as the universal language. 
These languages, therefore, formed the indispensable basis, 
and even an integral and important portion of the super- 
structure of a liberal and practical education. But who, at 
this day, would think of having recourse to Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, or Pliny, for the study of natural history ; to Cato, 
Varro, and Virgil, for a knowledge of agriculture ; to pippo- 
crates, Celsus, and Galen, for instruction in materia medica, 
and surgery ; to Archimedes, Theodosius, and Diophantus, 
for mathematics ; or to Plato, Cicero, and Xenophon, for the 
science of goverftment, and politics ? And so entirely has the 
Latin language ceased to be the medium of scientific and diplo- 
matic communication, that it is rare to hear now even of a pri- 
vate coiTcspondence being maintained by learned individuals of 
different nations, on any literary subject, in that language. The 
very foundations, therefore, of utility and necessity, on which 
the present system was built, have been eitlicr washed away by 
the lapse of lime, or overlaid by the improvements and dis- 
coveries introduced by more recent diligence and genius. 

The time, therefore, is surely arrived for revising the system 
of education adoj)ted by our remote ancestors, and for consi- 
tlering what part of it is adapted to existing circumstances, 
and what pjy t ouglit to be exploded as obsolete, to make way 
for other attainments more consonant to present exigences. 

Let it not be understood, however, that we have any notion 
so absurd, as that of excluding the study of language from any 
liberal system of education. We hold it not only to be pre- 
eminently advantageous, but essential and indispensable, in a 
degree that the arbiters of modern education seem to be 
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scarcely aware of ; judging, as we do, not by the time they 
consume, but by the negligence they betray, in carrying into 
effect their own superficial and inadequate conceptions of 
lingual instruction. For, surely, the knowledge of a language 
is not limited to its pronunciation, its nomenclature, its infleo 
tions, its orthography, and its analogous construction — and 
yet even these elementary rudiments are in general but imper- 
fectly mastered in our popular schools — ^but ought to extend 
to its logical arrangement, to its synonymous distinctions, to 
its origin and history, its peculiar genius and idiom, its strength, 
its perspicuity and harmony, to every variety of style of 
which it is capable, from the graceful easy flow of the private 
letter, to the concise, terse, and severe sententiousness of tlie 
judicial verdict. Besides, as we arc not, at this (iay, educating 
advocates and senators for the Homan forum and curia, or for 
the Athenian agora and prytanaeum, but for the English bar 
and parliament, it seems to be the conclusion of common sense, 
that the language in wliich this proficiency should be 
attaint, is the English language, in decided preference to all 
others — we do not say to tlieir utter, exclusion. Indeed, we 
are entirely disposed to continue the dead languages in posses- 
sion of a large portion of early education, prcivided they do not 
persist in engrossing the whole, to the prejudice of what is still 
more essential. The epithets, and abstract terms, we are aware, 
of the western languages of modem Europe, are mainly derived 
from them. The nomenclature, too, of the arts and sciences, is 
almost entirely Greek, or ‘‘ gneco fonte cadant parcc detorta."” 
As materials, also, for disciplining the youthful mind, especially 
in grammatical accuracy, they are unrivalled. If language is 
to become any thing but a jumble of terms and phrases 
amassed in the memory, and ready to scramble out on any 
emergency, without order, connection, or method, it is almost 
necessary that some one foreign language at least, in addition 
to our own, should be learned systematically. Apd what lan- 
guage preferable to the Latin or Greek ? From our first in- 
fancy we are so habituated to adopt our terms and phrases 
by the ear and by rote, according to the nomenclature and 
phraseology of our nurses and early associates, that it is almost 
impossible, by exercises in the vernacular tongue, to disuse the 
mind from this mechanical habit, and accustom the youthful 
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!siucl^nt to refer his terms to the standard of authority, or 
arrange his sentences, according to the analogy of general rules, 
or tlie precedent of an allowed exception. This practice our 
language is peculiarly ill calculated to superinduce. Its inflec- 
tions are so few, its fundamental rules of construction so sim- 
ple, that the most illiterate may use it in ordinary conversation 
without any very offensive violations of its analogy. But in 
the ancient languages, on the contrary, scarcely a single word 
can be hazarded by rote, upon the credit of the ear, or 
any sentence, however simple, constructed without reference 
to general or especial rule. Although we are now dis- 
puting, therefore, the title of the ancient languages to that 
almost exclusive possession they hold of our public semi- 
naries, we have no design of doing injustice to their real 
merits. We admit, in addition to the recommendation we 
have already mentioned, that, although every thing that 
is useful in point of science, or magnificent in concep- 
tion, has been transferred long ago into modern languages, 
by imitation or translation ; yet there does live a grace in the 
remains of ancient literature, as in the fragments of ancient 
sculpture, to which no modern copyists have attained. Either 
the Greek language, then, is essentially a finer material to 
work upon, or its artists are of a sublimer genius. Either the 
Athenian dialect is to modern dialects what the Pentelic or 
Parian marble is to our common chalk or limestone, or the 
Attic poets and orators are to our s, what Phidias and Praxi- 
teles, are to Roubiliac and Canova. The truth is, that we know 
nothing of modern execution to be compared, in correctness 
of outline and delicacy of finish, to some of the ancient Greek 
dramas ; or that makes any approach to the transparency of 
drapery, and the graphic prominency and anatomic distinctness 
whifch the ideas are made to assume in the writings of Aris- 
totle, Plato, and diviiia ilia ingenia, as Cicero calls them, 
of the Socratic school. The successful delineation of na- 
ture by their* sculptors, who make their figures live, and 
breathe, and move, has been attributed to their daily 
familiarity with the naked form in the gymnasia. Did 
their poets and metaphysicians also see the noble mind, 
which they have delineated with equal anatomical precision ? 
But these objects, if not quite alien from the designs of jippuiar 
VOL. I. N® II. - Y 
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education, at least apply to so small a proportion of students, 
that they scarcely ought to be considered of any value in the 
general estimate. It may be questioned whether they requite 
the expenditure of time and labour, even to the few learned, by 
profession, who acquire them, or to those of high station, who, 
foregoing the honours, and escaping the toils, of public life, and 
being exempt from the necessity of professional labour, amuse 
their private hours by conversing with the matchless monuments 
of departed genius. What we are now considering, is the educa- 
tion best adapted for those who arc intending to bear a part in 
the business of life, and to run, in a public career, the race of the 
passions. We would freely concede, therefore, the first thirteen 
years of life to the acquisition of language, and of the exjdana- 
tory and collateral matter which to that accpiisition naturally 
and inseparably adheres. Language cannot be learned with- 
out acquiring at the same time some knowledge of the subjects 
of which language treats. We are very far, however, from 
adopting the modern theory, that the knowledge of signs, 
and of the things signified, ought necessarily to proceed 
pari passu. We believe it to be in the order of nature, 
of common sense, and sound philosophy, that the terms and 
phrases should be fixed in our memories,* long before their 
meaning is intelligible to our understanding. There arc many 
ideas, both of sensation and reflection, which we cannot con- 
ceive before we have experienced them, and every attempt 
prematurely to define and explain them, is so much time and 
labour wasted. This is no obstacle, however, to’ the use, and the 
correct use, of such terms in the mechanical structure of a 
sentence. A boy may be able to give the name to an idea, 
a passion, or sensation, of which he has no correct percej)- 
tion, in his own, or any foreign language, and give it, too, in a 
right acceptation. It is observed of Blacklock, the blind Scot- 
tish poet (blind almost from his birth, and therefore incapa- 
ble of perceiving or recalling any visual idea^, that he uses 
epithets expressive of visible qualities, as copiously and cor- 
rectly as if he were the very lynx or the Argus of his species. 
A corresponding observation, as to the auditory sense, may be 
drawn from reading the productions of the deaf and dumb 
American poet. We mention this, to meet an exception that is 
sometimes unreasonably taken, against our public schools. 
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that they employ their younger pupils too much in the mere 
technicalities of language, without directing their attention 
sufficiently to the ideas it represents, and the information it 
conveys. What is sound, it is very triumphantly demanded, 
without sense — what the sign, without the thing signified 
We answer, in articulate sounds, and conventional signs, it is 
much ; and it would be very absurd to abstain from fixing 
sounds and signs in the memory until their meaning could be 
made intelligible to the understanding. It would be very in- 
convenient to attempt too strictly to combine them. It is in the 
elementary and intrinsic machinery of language, its orthogra- 
phy, nomenclature, grammatical construction, and arrange- 
ment, and not in its signification, that education generally fails 
— a failure, too, for which no subsequent diligence ‘ can 
compensate. It is only hy , early and persevering practice, 
that the writer or speaker is enabled to manage the com- 
plicated machinery of language strictly according to rule, 
and yet with the requisite readiness and facility to produce 
the desired effect at the moment when he wishes it. How 
many sensible, well-informed men, jn'ofoundlv versed in 
their own department of science and art, scarcely write or 
utter three consecutive sentences, without exposing the de- 
ficiency in this particular, of their early education.? Indeed it 
is (|uite possible that as many impressions may be made 
upon the external senses, and as many feelings and }}assions 
may liave agitated the mind, as many processes of nature and 
art may have met the observation of the most illiterate rustic, as 
of the most accomplished orator ; but as the former has not the 
terms to designate them, nor language to animadvert upon them, 
experience is lost to others, and in a great degree to himself. 
Every one who has accustomed himself to reflect upon what is 
passing in his own mind, when acquiring knowledge, must 
have been surprised to find how great an auxiliary and sup- 
port language is, both to the judgment, in working out its 
conclusions, and to the memory in retaining them, especially 
in general propositions. It may be doubted, indeed, w^hether 
the human mind be capable of reasoning upon abstract truths 
at all, without the aid of language. 

After these preliminary observations, wc shall not be sus- 
pected of undervaluing Jbe knowledge of language in general, or 
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the ancient languages in particular, althcugh we may venture 
to encroach upon their usurped province. After the period of 
life we have mentioned, other pursuits ought to be introduced ; 
history and geography, modern as well as ancient, compre- 
hending not merely those portions of the globe once subject to 
the Roman eagles, but also those which modern navigation has 
discovered, or modern enterprise founded. Under geography 
we do not comprehend merely *thc great natural or artificial 
divisions and features of a country ; but the character, man- 
ners, and origin of its population — their political institutions, 
literature, forms of government, alliances, and fundamental 
laws — every thing whicli forms the elements of its statistical 
history. The pupil now also ought to be made acquainted 
with some of our own standard authors, both in prose and 
poetry, and led to practise English composition, both original 
and translated. 

Considering, too, how close the vicinage, and how frequent 
an & intimate the intercourse with our Gallic neighbours, that 
their language is the medium of communication in almost all 
commercial, diplomatic, and even social transactions on the Con- 
tinent, the French language would seem to be an indispensable 
acquisition for aBritish gentleman. We would here also venture 
to put in a plea for arithmetic — poor, despised, and, as (most 
unfortunately for its reception in good company) it is termed, 
vulgar arithmetic. 

If we were asked why so many proprietors of la^ge English 
estates are now retrenching on the Continent, and disusing 
themselves and families from British connections, habits, anti 
feelings, it would not be very absurd to answer, in regard to 
many of them, that arithmetic had formed no part of thi‘ir 
early education. That consequently the computation of a folio 
column of figures exceeded either their patience or their skill, 
and the machinery of a day-book and a ledger was as incom- 
prehensible to them as the system of Cojicniicus or Tycho 
Brahe. They were therefore obliged to content themselves 
with receiving such an annual balance as their more arithme- 
tical accountants might see right to exhibit; till at length, most 
unexpectedly, the balance crosses over to the opposite side of 
the general account, and, as a matter of course, the proprietor 
to the opposite side of the channel. 
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It will be maintained, by the advocates of the present 
system, that the French language and arithmetic are taught 
at our public schools. It is true they are not prohibited and 
proscribed; but they are neither enforced nor encouraged. 
They {ire not comprehended even in the plan of regular school 
business ; they are not exacted by the authority of the mas- 
ters ; they are not countenanced by the opinion of the boys ; 
they are looked upon as beneath the notice of high-born gentle- 
men ; and it follows, of course, that, in the true sense of the 
word, they are not taught. 

That it may be known what is taught in our public schools, 
we insert the routine in the fifth form of a regular week at 
Eton. We do not include all public schcxds under the same 
category — some arc better — some worse. 


Sunday 

Monday . . . 
Tuksday . . . 
Wednf.sday 

Thursday . . 
Fhiday . . . . 
Saturday. . 


. . . Latin Theme. 

J Repetition ofPo'etaeGracci ; Construe Homer and Scriptorcs 
i Romani. 

. . , Whole lioliday. 

/Repetition of Ovid or Tibullus; C.onstrue Homer and 
I Virgil. 

/Repetition of Greek Grammar; Construe Scriptorcs Graeci, 
I in the morning. — Afternoon, holiday. 

( Rej)etition of Homer and Virgil; Construe Horace; shew 
\ Elegiac Verses. 

r Repetition of Horace; Construe Poet® Gracci, and Greek 
\ Testament, Alcnick Verses. 


Tlic fifth form at Eton, as is well known, is separated into 
three principal divisions, and detains the pupils, generally, 
four years, from their fourteenth to the eighteenth year, and 
almost universally concludes their school education. This 
meagre, antiquated, inefficient routine, therefore, absorbs four 
of tlie most energetic, important, and, for educational pur- 
poses, most powerful years of a man’s life. We do not deny, for 
we have no design to misrepresent, that, in connection with 
this routine, a considerable acquaintance is made with ancient 
mythology and geography, and the apocryphal or fabulous 
history of the^eroic ages. But supposing the system to be 
worked out to the highest perfection, we may still be permit- 
ted to ask wliat station of life does it qualify a man to 
adorn What peculiar aptitude has it to invigorate the 
fabric of the mind What functions of the senate, or the 
bar, or of enlightened society, does it enable a man to per- 
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form ? Entering upon the voyage of life, with minds freighted 
with such anticpiated unmarketable lumber (for such it is if 
the cargo has no variety in the assortment), can we be 
surprised that our aristocratic youths are driven out of every 
market, wliere they meet their competitors upon equal terms ? 
In defiance of all the advantage they possess of connection 
and introduction, they are beaten, not only by men educated 
on sounder principles, but by others who have scarcely 
acquired the elements of a liberal education, but merely in 
the offices where they passed their early years, have, at least, 
learned something practical, something producible, something 
English, if it be only to spell, speak, and write their own 
language, and the terms of their own art. In the senate, too, 
their native hereditary arena, they are eclipsed by the Superior 
prowess of men who have lived to the middle of life in ware- 
houses, manufactories, and apothecaries’ shops. Who, with 
all their coarseness of language and vulgarity of manner, 
make their practi<;ial experience and vufyar arithmetic tell 
witli' fatal effect upon the unsubstantial adornments, ‘‘ the 
trifles light as air,” with which the merely classical proficient 
is caparisoned. It may be very well to be acquainted with 
the history and antiquities of Athens and Home under their 
kings, whether these personages be real or imaginary, and 
whether or not the incidents have any other foundation tlian 
the fancy of poetical annalists; but surely for all available 
purposes, it is much more essential to the public and profes- 
sional man, to be conversant with the history and epochs of 
our own monarchy, and of the several dynasties and forms of 
government established in the leading states of modern 
Europe. Neither would we deny, that to compose a copy of 
alcaick or elegiac verses, is a very graceful and scholar-like 
accomplishment ; but we question, whether beyond the pur- 
lieus of a school or a college, it would contribute as much to 
the success of any serious undertaking, as^to be able to 
write a good plain English letter, or draw up a clear and 
correct report of any public proceedings in our own language. 
And let it be recollected that education ought to look forward 
to the world upon which it is entering, and not back u|K)n 
the schools and colleges which it is preparing to leave, for the 
estimate of its value, upon the gastronomic principle. 
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“ Cccno; pocula nostras 
** Mallcm corivivis quam placuissc coquis/' 

We take exception, too, to the great, almost exclusive, pre- 
ponderance of poetry in the system of all public schools. 
Some of the poets unquestionably discover great proficiency 
in the knowledge of human nature, and have delineated with 
equal discrimination and force the passions and manners of their 
cotemporaries. But as they always aim at what is marvellous and 
exciting, rather than what is correct and faithful, and as they 
dissert very plausibly and confidently on many arts, sciences, 
and pursuits, with wliich they are very superficially acquainted, 
or rather, of wliich they have formed the most erroneous 
conceptions, they arc the very worst of all guides for the 
practice of life, that can be presented to inexperienced minds. 
Wc do not contend for the exclusion of j>oetry from public 
education, but we contend that it ought to be subordinate, 
and not supreme, in that sphere. We are aware that the 
imagination is awake before the judgment, and are not 
insensible to the attractions which poetical description has for 
tlie young student, and the advantages he may derive from it 
in tlie formation of his own style, and the excitement of his 
own latent fancy and genius. But we contend that the pro- 
minent subjects ought to be practical, and not poetical — 
realities, and not phantoms ; and that the pupil should per- 
fectly understand, all along, that while the latter arc designed 
to amuse the imagination, the former, and far more important, 
arc intended to inform the understanding, and regulate the 
conduct. In this country, where such a diversity of systems 
is pursued, many of them so practical as to be almost me- 
chanical and barbarous, there may not be much national 
danger, or detriment, to be apprehended from the imaginative 
education of the aristocracy. The danger is chiefly to their 
own order ; that being familiarized to nothing, as boys, but 
to reading ppetry, they may be qualified for nothing, as 
men, but reading novels and romances, and therefore be 
driven from the steerage and helm of the state, and confined 
to an obscure birth under the hatches. Yet we do not hesitate 
to say, that the different education prevailing in the republics 
of Athens and of Rome, had a decided influence on their 
different fortunes. The education of a young man at Athens 
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was calculated to show him to advantage in the literary circle, 
the public promenade, the acadenyc grove, the stadium, the 
museum, and the chariot course, and therefore was, in the 
highest degree, imaginative and theatrical. The whole course 
was comprehended under the two grand divisions of the 
musical and the gymnastic, if we may take the liberty of 
travestying, rather than translating, such words as iMvatwn and 
yviAvattrrtKTi. The youiig Atlieni^ aristocrat, therefore, was a 
creature compounded of our modern dandy and dilettante. 

Nunc Athletarum sludiis, nunc arsit equoruin ; 

Marmoris aut oboris fabros, aut scrft amavit ; 

Suspcndit picta vultuin mcntemque tabclla; « 

Nunc tibiciilibus, nunc cst gravisa tragoidiK.’^ 

The Roman youth, on the contrary, were carefully instructed 
in the economy of agriculture, war, and finance. They 
were formed to shine in the forum, the senate, and the camp. 
When the state did not require their counsel, or their 
valour, they were taught to cultivate their farms, and im- 
prove their estates, and employ their industry and skill 
in augmenting the internal wealth and resources of their 
country. 

** Roms dulce diu fuit et solennc, rcclusa 
Mane donio vigUare ; clienti promcre jura : 

Cautos nominibus rectis cxpendere immuios ; 

Miijores audirc ; ininori dicere per quae 
Crescere res posset, minui damnosa libido.*’ 

The Roman satirist in this passage speaks as a patriot. He 
states the same facts in another passage, but then, in his 
capacity of poet, and as a legitimate son of Apollo,” reverses 
the meed of censure and praise. 

Graiis ingenium, graiis dedit ore rotundo, 

Musa loqui, pra>ter laudem nullius avaris.” 

Then with a sneer : 

“ Romani pueri longis rationibus iissem 
Discunt in partes centum diducere. Dicat 
Filius Albini, si de qiiincunce remota est 
Uncia, quid superat? Potcras dixissc, Triens. £u ! 

Rem poteris servare tuam.” 

History has recorded the result of each of these systems. 
Greece served ; Rome commanded ; till fascinated by the man- 
ners and arts, she adopted the education of her accomplished 
slave ; and then the mistress of the world, in her turn, bowed 
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the neck, and surrendered her eagles and fasces to a more 
manly and virtuous, though less enlightened race. Now the 
education of our public spools is more Athenian even than 
that of Athens itself. They were sufficiently devoted to 
Homer; but we cannot believe that he occupied half their 
hours of study, and that his poems were committed to memory, 
from beginning to end, without any discrimination of his 
various excellences, and defects* ** . The Greeks, indeed, 
looked upon Homer, as the personification, and the Iliad, 
as the microcosm of poetry; but we treat him as if he 
were also the personification of universal knowledge, and his 
poems the cyclopaedia of the arts and sciences. There were 
not wanting among the Greeks, however, men of profound re- 
flection and clear judgment, who warned their countrymen 
against this Homeric mania, and would have given education 
a more practical character, on the ground, that poetry, while 
it delighted the fancy, misled the judgment, — as being neither 
truth, nor the picture of truth, but a mere imitation (jf its 
semblance, ^ctf\ota‘iJMros ovx aXuSnacf (jnijivieris ; for it only aims at 
plausibility, “ Ficta mluptatis causay sint prowima veris^ 
That this poetical preponderance in education operates inju- 
riously upon the understanding, and disqualifies it for the 
business of life, might be verified by examples nearer home, if it 
were fit to quote modern instances.*” But we abstain, and 
proceed to view this system in another light, as a waste of time. 
What can be so absurd, as for a young man, after trying in 
vain, for three or four years, to attune his ear to an epic or lyric 
verse, to be made to persevere, ‘‘ Apolline irato et Musis,” — ^in 
hammering together heterogeneous scraps of Virgil and Ovid, 
into an hexameter line, having no other pretensions to poetry 
but that it consists of six dactylic metres. 

It is well known, that if a boy, after three or four years' 
trial, does not succeed, it is something like a miracle if he 

* Xenophon does indeed introduce into his Symposium/' a person named 
Niceratus, who professes to pride himself, above all his other acquirements, that 
having been compelled by his father, in the course of his education, to learn all 
Homer's epics, he was at that moment able to repeat, by heart, the whole Iliad 
and Odyssey. “ You surely forget,” says Antisthenes, “ that all the Rhapsodists 

** can do as much ; and I ask you, if you know any tribe of men more silly than 
** the Rhapsodists ? ” This anecdote will scarcely, we believe, be considered as 
subversive of our argument. 
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succeeds at all. Why then consume two or three years more, 
the most valuable of a man's life, in doing nothing, or 
worse than nothing; in disgusting him, perhaps incurably, 
with the very idea of composition in any form, or any 
language ? 

At the age of sixteeen, the student ought to be allowed 
considerable latitude and discretion, in the selection of his 
materials for study. Not only ought he to be at liberty to relin- 
quish the muse, if he can be said to relinquish what he never 
possessed, and employ himself in prose composition ; but also, 
if he has discovered no talent or taste for the ancient languages, 
be permitted to devote his time to his own, and some other 
modem language. At this period of life, he ought not merely 
to be allowed to abate much of his attention to classic^ 
studies, but plane geometry, and the elements of algebra be 
absolutely enjoined, and systematically enforced. These 
sciences are, as every one must admit, in themselves most use- 
ful, /IS well as excellent discipline for the rational faculties ; 
and to be absolutely ignorant of them, must frequently expose 
a person to much embarrassment, and reflect some disgrace 
upon an educated person, and much more upon the place of 
his education. It would seem right, too, before he arrives 
at the age of eighteen, that he ought to have acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of the history and genius of the British 
constitution, its merits or defects, compared with ancient 
and modem forms of government, and be able to write a cor- 
rect, if not elegant, English style. It is really lamentable, how 
little a young man brings with him from sc1kx)1, to qualify 
him to appear with any satisfaction, either to himself or others, 
on the great theatre of the world, or to take a share in its 
important affairs. He is then equally astonished and mortified, 
to find, that if he is not content to remain a child in under- 
standing, all the days of his life, he has his education for real 
life to begin. 

It will be said, after all, that our public schools have pro- 
duced many great men. True ; but if the progress of their edu- 
cation be fairly looked to, it will be found, that, through the 
advice and influence of friends, or a more than ordinary 
sagacity and resolution of their own, they had pursued, toge- 
ther with the established system, some of those supplemental 
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studies which we have ventured to recommend. This we know 
to have been the case with some living statesmen and lawyers 
of great distinction, and, wfe have learned, was the practice of 
Fox, Wyndham, Whitbread, and other departed public cha- 
racters, of distinguished talents. These were a law unto 
themselves.” It is also universally known, that there are 
minds of that superior make, that no difficulties can discou- 
rage them, and no impediments control ; or rather, whose facul- 
ties are stimulated and matured by the very efforts used in 
overcoming tliosc difficulties and impediments by which minds 
of an ordinary standard are totally discomfited and over- 
]>owered. Isi hoc viro^ it is said of the elder Cato — In hoc 
“ viro tanta vis (I'fiinfi ct ingeriii inerat^ ut quocunqve loco 
“ natus esset^ sibi ipsi fortnnam facturus mderetur^ This 
mny be said of every one of those great names that are referred 
to in vindication of our public schools. 

Jlut we have a graver charge to allege against them than the 
inade(jiiacy of their system, which is, that, inadequate as their 
plan is, it is still more inadequately executed. That the boys 
should come from them, unable to write a plain English letter 
with any tolerable accuracy and fluency — that of English lite- 
rature, modern history, arithmetic, and mathematics, they 
should be pi’ofoundly ignorant, is almost a necessary conse- 
(pience of the system itself. But that nine out of ten of the 
pupils — we might, consistently with truth, take a larger pro- 
portion — should not be able, when they leave school, to com- 
f)ose a Greek or I.atin sentence, in prose or verse, with any 
thing like grammatical accuracy and classical purity ; that they 
should be unequal to translating a passage taken at hazard 
from Homer, Virgil, or Horace, after devoting ten or twelve 
years to such matters, does surely reflect great discredit upon 
the patrons and governors of such institutions. We do not 
charge the fault upon tlie masters who work the system ; but 
upon those whg have the pow’^er, and not the will, or the wisdom, 
to reform it. It should be remembered, too, that, to secure the 
small degree of success which is accomplished, more flagellation 
is exercised during the course of the year in one of our public 
schools than in any regiment of the British army during the same 
period. Nor is the cause of this failure at all mysterious. Every 
person may discover it at a glance. The pupils do not study 
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under the inspection of their teachers. They assemble two or 
three times a day to construe, or say by heart, or show up their 
written tasks, and are then dismissed, when boys of all grades 
and all habits and dispositions are left at large, till they are 
next called together a few minutes for the same purpose. Why, 
it would be as reasonable to expect that a boy should calmly 
pursue his studies in the tower of Babel, when the confusion 
of tongues had begun, or in a naval engagement, when the 
balls were rattling about his ears, or the masts and cordage 
cracking and falling upon his head, as in the midst of three 
or four hundred youths turned loose, to Avork their own wills 
and pursue their own pleasures. If any one of them, with the 
fear of the rod before his eyes, or with some little disposition 
to make improvement, should betake himself to his books, he 
must withdraw himself, like a culprit, to some hiding place ; 
and even then, it is ten to one but some of his merry or mis- 
chievous comrades track him out, and drag him to the day. 
Besides, anarchy reigns triumphant, and wields no feeble 
sceptre. If discipline enforce her orders with the rod or the 
canc, anarchy circulates her mandates with the fist ; and every 
one who is conversant with a public school, and remembers 
what a hearty thrashing is, knows which is the most formid- 
able operation. The real power, therefore, is vested in the 
boys over each other, and the masters merely exercise the 
portion conceded to them by a superior authority. As no boy 
would venture to appeal from his school-fellows to the mas- 
ters, for the redress of any grievance, however severe, it is 
easy to imagine what must be the oppression occasionally 
endured by a weaker boy, who falls under the displeasure of 
his superior, under whose eye, and within the reach of whose 
arm, he perpetually lives. 

We do not mean to affirm that gross acts of cruelty are very 
common ; but they are sufficient to neutralise the authority 
of the masters, and establish the empire of the boys out of 
school. Public opinion, too, is entirely in favour of 
insubordination and negligence, which, in the estimation 
of the young, pass for manliness and spirit. Talents 
indeed, provided they are considered to be the result of 
inspiration, not of diligence, are in repute. But steady ap- 
plication — any thing partaking of studiousness, and love of 
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books— is viewed with contempt and aversion, and stigmatised 
with every epithet of derision and contumely. We have known 
several instances, among the rest, that of one of the most distin- 
guished and highly gifted philosophers of the age, in which boys 
have been fairly hunted and harassed out of the public schools 
by this petty tyranny and persecution. Y et the remedy for these 
gross abuses, is not far to seek. It might be found in the per- 
sonal superintendance and inspection of the masters over their 
pupils during a length of time sufficient for a boy of ordinary 
capacity to learn his lesson ; by keeping boys of different 
classes and ages separate, both in their hours of study and 
relaxation ; except indeed, it might be for an hour or two each 
day, to afford them an opportunity for becoming mutually 
acquainted, but not for tyrannising over each other, deposing 
the nuisters, and interrupting either the play or the work of the 
junior boys. It is absurd to suppose but that by the applica- 
tion of the proper machinery, worked by proper hands, and 
directed by an enlightened mind, effectual remedies might be 
applied, discipline enforced without corporeal punishment— the 
independence of the inferior classes secured, and even public 
opinion among the pupils themselves turned in favour of scho- 
larship, although earned, for it can only be earned, by supe- 
rior diligence and perseverance. Whether or not this will be 
accomplished by any spontaneous effort, originating wdth 
the conductors of our great schools, is very problematical. 
We could augur much judicious and beneficial innovation 
from the personal character of the heat! masters of Eton and 
Harrow. Hut whether they wall be able to accomplish the 
necessary amount of reform, without some legislative assist- 
ance, or some extraneous siqqxjrt, in defiance of the many pre- 
judices and powers arrayed against them, w e extremely doubt. 
It may be supposed, that after these somewhat severe stric- 
tures upon public schools, we should go on to recommend a 
private eduej^tion. This, however, we have no intention of 
doing. As to a mere domestic education, w^e cannot conceive any 
thing more inauspicious, either to the present comfort of a young 
person of rank, or to his future efficiency, than to be placed 
alone, or with his tutor, in a school-room, with no companion 
either to console or stimulate him. It is neither more or less 
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than solitary confinement, the severest punishment that modern 
ingenuity has introduced into our penitentiaries. It is 
severe and it is gratuitous suffering. It has no better effect 
than to stupify and depress the faculties, and to impress the 
mind with unutterable and incurable dislike of the rudiments of 
knowledge. Besides, it is universally admitted, that men of 
rank, from the circumstance of their associating, upoTi oepud and 
free terms, with very few, and only with persons in the same 
condition of life, are apt to cherish the most extravagant 
notions of their own dignity, and to form conceptions the most 
erroneous, of the feelings and characters of persons who con- 
duct the serious affairs of life. These errors, which Bacon 
very expressively terms idola (as being analogous 

to the glimmerings tliat reach persons seated in a cavern, 
to which light has but one narrow avenue), a private edu- 
cation has the most obvious tendency to multiply and con- 
firm. It also cherishes that hauteur and arrogance, by 
which their inferiors are so much disgusted and alienated. 
In a public school, a boy, of whatever rank, is, for once 
at least, placed among his equals, or even, it may be, his 
acknowledged superiors. His wealth and title secure him no 
precedence or immunity in the youthful democracy ; and he 
finds the level for which nature, or his own acquirements, 
adapt him. Hence, he learns to know both himself and others. 
He learns to trust to his own address, or courage, in any cir- 
cumstances of difficulty or danger.* He does not shrink from 
competition. He acquires an independent, manly, and cou- 
rageous bearing. He is neither surprised nor offended by 
contradiction and opposition, however petulant or unprovoked. 
He meets with nothing in the human character, to which he 
had not been accustomed, and for which he was not prepared. 
In defiance, however, of these palpable advantages, it is well 
known, that Locke advises a private education ; but, sensible of 
the softness it generates, recommends artificial pain to be in- 
flicted, for the purpose of inuring the pupil to patience under 
suffering. But this expedient applies only to patience of 
external pain, inflicted by a friendly hand ; and is, therefore, a 
poor substitute for the patience under injuries, wilful injuries, 
injuries inflicted by temper or caprice, to which the disci- 
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pline of the school inures the mind. But on the moral effect of 
our public schools we have not space to enlarge. It would 
form ample materials for an article by itself, and we may pro- 
bably return to the subject in a future number. In the mean- 
while, we revert for a moment to the intellectual part of the con- 
sideration ; and it is to say, that, in this respect, public instruc- 
tion has an immense advantage over private. Boys, of course, 
can have no natural predilection, or rather they must have 
a natural aversion, for the rudiments of grammar, and the other 
elementary parts of education. But it is astonishing, how very 
little that is felt, where all arc engaged in the same occupation. 
The instinct of imitation and action is so powerful, especially 
in the young, that they would prefer being employed as they 
see others employed, to doing nothing, or to doing something 
different, althougli in otlicr respects much more agreeable and 
inviting. Emulation, too, • is another admirable provision 
of nature for reconciling human beings of every age to long 
and painful efforts in overcoming difficulties, and acquiring 
proficiency in studies and occupations repulsive to the natural 
taste. It is to these jmnciples, namely imitation and emulation, 
to wliich perhaps may be added a social sympathy, that must 
be ascribed the greater animation and spirit with which the 
first difficulties are overcome in public ; and more especially the 
much greater success with which early genius and taste are cul- 
tivated, of which we have the proofs in those elegant produc- 
tions which public pupils have composed and selected for pub- 
lication, and which set all competition of private education at 
defiance. But these exceptions, as rare as they are splendid, 
do not exculpate, in any sensible degree, the wretched economy 
of our great schools. By showing what has been done, in 
a few instances, in one department, they prove what might 
be done in many instances in any other, and therefore more 
loudly proclaim the defects of the system. If these defects 
are not corrected, and within a very limited period, the conse- 
quences will be fatal, at least to the aristocracy, who depend 
on them for their education. It ought to operate as a powerful 
stimulus to intellectual exertion on the minds of the higher 
class, that any general knowledge they possess is almost sure 
to prove available to the advancement of their own dignity 
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and character, as well as the benefit of their country. While 
in the inferior grades the majority are so incessantly occupied 
in the routine of their profession, and the ordinary business of 
life, that any liberal talents they have cultivated, frequently 
find no field for exercise, and are suffered to go to waste for 
want of exertion. But the superior orders are in no danger 
of losing the fruits of their diligence. They are placed by 
birth on an elevation, to whjch their inferiors rise only 
by rare felicity or distinguished merit. On such “ vantage 
ground,"” any liberal attainments they have acquired are 
sure to be in immediate and constant demand, to appear 
in the fairest light, and command the highest price. As 
legislators, as diplomatists, as magistrates, in every public 
capacity, ignorance in such matters must prove a source 
of humiliation to themselves, and disadvantage to the 
public, while sound information will avail both to their 
individual honour and general usefulness. Apathy, therefore, 
and insolence, under such encouragements, are as inexcusable, 
as the consequent ignorance must prove detrimental and 
dangerous in the present state of society. 

Hitherto the higher classes have been in almost exclusive 
possession of the legislative and of all the commanding 
positions of the executive government. Their jiretensions 
and qualifications have scarcely been questioned. For- 
tunately for their continued precedence, the class of society 
next to them in the scale, have chosen to follow in their track ; 
and the seminaries and academies, so called, in ’which men of 
business have been educated, have been so admirably managed, 
for the purpose of extinguishing every spark of genius and 
literary taste, that they have had to encounter no formidable 
rivalry. Recently, however, considerable improvements have 
been introduced into the second class of public schools ; and 
even commercial academies, and free schools in country 
towns, have imbibed a tincture of liberal education. No 
more time, therefore, is to be lost, if the jiresent race of 
the aristocracy is to maintain its actual elevation. Profes- 
sional and commercial men, of plebeian origin, see an opening 
through which to attain the most influential positions. They 
are providing themselves with materials for escalading the 
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citadel of political power, wherever the negligence of its 
jjresent garrison offers a practicable passage* More with the 
people and of the people, and more conciliatory in their 
manners, as well as better acquainted with the business of 
life, they are likely to be received with more favour by 
popular constituencies. The first choice made by the newly- 
enfranchised electors does not show that they always know 
how to distinguish between^ the hollow hypocritical pro- 
fessions of the political speculator and the sincere well- 
weighed opinions of the honest patriot, and therefore the 
privileged orders are safe again. There is no doubt, however, but 
the people will grow wiser by experience, and rejecting dema- 
gogues of broken fortunes and broken characters, destitute both 
of private integrity and public principle, incapable, therefore, 
of pursuing any consistent course, they will intrust the 
interests of this mighty empire to men of tried talents and 
probity, in whatever rank they may be found. 

Knowledge, if of the right kind, is power, to every class ; 
but to the aristocracy, at this crisis, it is also safety. IHihey 
be sujierseded in their legislative functions by a more plebeian 
class, their estates and titles, and all their distinguishing privi- 
leges, are gone. To wliatever class of men the legislature of a 
country is confided, they will never cease to “ trash for over- 

topping,” till they have reduced the power, property, and 
privileges, of all su})erior classes to a level not higher than 
their own. The spirit of legislative justice was defineil above 
two thousand years ago, as to rov x^s/Iopof anti 

tile proceedings of every gtivermnent in all that long period 
has contributed but to establish the truth of the aphorism. 
We could wish that our own Peers had betrayed less of the 
same self-seeking spirit of legislation, and had shown more 
delicacy in disposing of the interests of other less privileged 
and protected classes. Their own interests, however, arc now 
menaced, and we doubt not they are more delicate in dealing 
with those of dlher people. But we have no intention to bear 
hard upon them in this critical period of their fate. We wish 
them to survive the struggle, and to survive to their own 
honour, and the nation’s benefit. This, we are deeply im- 
pressed, they cannot do, if the young men, next in succession, 
do not adopt manners much more conciliatory and affable ; 
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if they do not acquire knowledge of a more producible and 
practical nature ; and if, availing themselves of the advantages 
of their position, and the powerful motives by which they 
are propelled, they do not surpass the great mass of the people, 
in statesmen-like talents and virtues, as much as they do in 
power, privilege, and pretensions. 


Article III. 

Memoir on the Political State and Prospects of Germany, 
confidentially communicated to several of the German 
Governments hy Russia, 1884*. 

To the traveller who returns westward through Europe, 
after wandering over the vast levels inhabited by the Sclavonian 
population, nothing so forcibly recalls the associations of home, 
as the baronial and feudal ruins that arise around him the 
moment he enters upon the regions occupied by the Teutonic 
people. 

How profound are the impressions left by such evidences as 
these, speaking directly to the senses a language which is 
liable to no solecism — to no misconception. Never shall we 
forget the hour we spent on a rising ground, commanding 
towards the west, a view of hills and castles, shut in by a misty 
screen of mountains in the distance; To the east, a broad and 
unbroken level appeared, without limit, interruption, or relief ; 
showing neither eminence nor tower, nor picturesque spots, 
round which men’s associations and affections cluster, nor 
mountain passes to afford the protection of mother earth 
against man’s oppression ; subject to a political system, whicli, 
widely extended without being beneficial, owes at once its ex- 
ternal brilliancy, and intrinsic weakness, to the moral degrada- 
tion of enslaved millions. 

• See P.S. to this article at the end of the present Number. The necessity of 

condensing a great deal of matter into a short space, and the necessary connection 
of each part with the rest of that wide field, foreign policy^ have induced us, in 
the drawing up of this article, to leave untouched many points connected with 
the present subject, from their having been already indicated or discussed in the 
former Number, in the articles Diptomacy of Russia^' and ** Q^adrup^e Treaty,** 
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Here had we escaped from the influence of words and of 
names — from the style of chroniclers — ^the votes of congresses, 
and the colouring of maps. We stood in presence of great 
Nature, and of fact. The historic vestment — the accidents 
of tile earthy's surface— the sounds of men’s voices — ^not the 
paltry painting of posts, not the impertinent visitation of the 
traveller’s pennit for locomotion, or the scrutiny of his slender 
stock of necessaries, told us that w'e had passed from one great 
division of men to another, that we had left Muscovy behind, 
that we had entered Gothland. We had left a united military 

power of nearly sixty millions of Russians — a power growing, 
strengthening, spreading, menacing, and, above all, possessed, 
of the first, the necessary, element of extension — the desire 
of conquest; before us, twenty-five millions of Germans were 
scattered, along an extensive region, but intersected by masses, 
nearly as numerous as themselves, speaking the Sclavonic, 
the Hungarian, the Italian, or French tongues; subject to 
thirty-eight different dominations, divided into different 
creecls, separated by opposing opinions, and subdued *( the 
governments at least) to tlie fact and admission of Russian 
supremacy and encrojichment ; considering the erection of 
Russian fortresses, the accumulation of Russian bayonets on 
their frontiers, neither as novelties nor as causes for indig- 
nation and action, but rather of comfort and support. 

In this article we propose to offer to our readers a general 
outline of the Prussian commercial system, and we introduce 
it by recording the fact, or observation, which gave to ourselves 
the first idea of the bearings of that system, and of its connec- 
tion with the general policy of Europe ; whicli led us first to 
investigate the motives of its establishment, and to com- 
prehend the effects that must flow from it. 

At that period we found Germany wholly absorbed by this 
discussion. Its advocates pointed out the unity it was to 
confer on Germany. Germany was now to become one ; she 
was to take rank among the nations and the powers of 
Europe; she was to maintain the equilibrium of political 
power, by forming a strong combination of material interests ; 
she was to be rendered independent of the commercial des- 
potism of England ; she was to retaliate on other countries 
the restrictions so long with impunity opposed tg lier; slie 
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was thus united and strengthened, to place an insuperable 
barrier .against any new revolutionary outbreak of France; 
and she was to interpose a permanent and impassable obstacle 
between European civilisation and Muscovite aggression. 
In addition to these, other motives, which we shall after- 
wards point out, influenced the public mind; but these 
specious propositions carried along with them the higher 
intellect of the country; they overruled that resistance which 
had not yielded to more practical considerations — which was 
too commercial to be deceived — too material to be overawed. 
These high-sounding words were the final appeal of the 
UTiionists; they were words of patriotism, of philanthropy, 
of public benevolence, of profound and foreseeing policy; 
they became the lofty fashion of the day. The practical 
opponents of the system were staggered by fallacies they 
could not sift ; or silenced by doctrines it was deemed dis- 
creditable and scandalous to question. 

That hour of meditation on the frontiers of Russia and 
Germany had filled us with a stubbornness of conviction that 
was proof against these generous and contagious illusions. 
We could not conceive how the env elopement of the whole 
of Germany by those custom-house bonds, that had become 
insupportable to England and France, with all their 
power and nationality, could render the disjointed fe- 
deration of Germany united or strong. We could not 
conceive how a Prussian coalition, in opposition to Austria, 
could give unity to Germany. We could not conceive 
how all these impossible results, even if realised, after 
a series of years^ could oppose a barrier to the daily 
and hourly increasing preponderance of Russia now. — ^Wc 
reflected on the enormous difficulties that Prussia has met 
with in introducing the system — that she had been counteracted 
by Austria — that she had not been counteracted by the 
most able, intelligent, and influential of European govern- 
ments — Russia. We knew that Prussia, in 1816, had been 
reduced to the level of Bavaria; and that Russia had 
forced, even by the threat of war, the dismemberment of 
Saxony, Denmark, and other German states, for the purpose 
of raising Prussia to the rank she actually occupies. Wc 
knew that* half the population of Prussia was Sclavonic— that 
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she has no frontier lines, or military means, capable pf resisting 
Russian invasion — that she has no thought of doing so — that 
she is, in policy, as subservient as inferior in strength — that, 
created by tlie power — she has invariably been used for the 
ends — of Russia. The extension, therefore, of Prussian in- 
fluence over the German states, appeared to us, not without 
Russian sanction. And respecting more the information and 
the intelligence of Russia than that of the liberals of Ger- 
many, we concluded that the Prussian system was a deep and 
comprehensive plan of Russia, in the furtherance of which 
she was supported, as in so many others, by the opinions of 
the liberals, as well as by the alarms of the anti-liberals, of 
Kurope. 

These considerations apart, the examination of the con- 
secjuences of the system itself, led us inevitably to the same 
conclusion; and again, putting aside the control exercised 
by Russia over Prussia. Putting aside, also, the subjugation 
to fiscal bondage of the greater part of the German states-«~the 
separation between that race and England, France, and even 
German- Austria, and the exclusion of English commerce, — 
advantages of the first order to Russia, we came to the con- 
clusion, that a Power which has led Austria, England, and 
France, to unsheath the sword, in the furtherance of her own 
exclusive designs, never would suffer any combination, not of 
the small powerless German states, but even of the great 
European Powers, having for result, opposition to her. 

We place this consideration as a preliminary truth, of which 
the reader must be convinced ; we beg him, if not convinced, to 
reconsider, before proceeding further, the reasc^ns we have enu- 
merated, but not developed. We insist on this point, because 
a perception of the connection of the Prussian commercial 
system with Russian design, at once beats to the ground 
the vague, general, notions entertained respecting that sys- 
tem in Englatid, and indeed, in Euroj>e, and which volumes 
would not suffice to answer in detail. Beaten, and out- 
witted, as we have been; baffled by her combinations, and 
almost shrinking before her menace; no one will be dis- 
])osed now to despise the intelligence, or to make light of 
the views of Russia. No one can now doubt the design 
of aggression and comiuest in Russia ; whoever, tlierefore. 
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perceives that the Prussian system is designed by Russia, or is 
co-operated in by Russia, or is even suffered by Russia, 
requires neither breath nor ink to be convinced that it can lead 
neither to the 'tin tty of the German people, nor to the triumph 

of liberal doctrines, nor to the increase of the power, the 
independent power, of Prussia ; that it will not confer a feeling 
of union, and sense t)f prosperity, nor, finally, a representative 
government, on the German pebple — that it will not lead to 
their well-being, nor enlightenment — that, in fine, it does por- 
tend no good to Germany, and can elevate no barrier to 
Russia; and if these propositions be admitted, the Prussian 
system must be considered merely an instrument in the hands 
of Russia. 

So essential do we consider the complete and independent 
establishment of this point to the comprehension of the 
relative position of the powers of Europe ; and so indispensable 
do we consider a just appreciation of that position to the 
continued prosperity, nay, the exilNience of this country — 
that we venture to produce some of the secret thoughts of that 
cabinet, which, for twenty years, has played off* the great men 
and powers of Europe against each other, like black and white 
figures on a chess board. While we put forward our convic- 
tions, as the sole result of the considerations we have 
indicated, wliile we rest our case entirely on facts and argu- 
ments; still, is it most gratifying to be .able to adduce, 
in support of this conviction, the diplomatic arcana of 
that power, which have hitherto been enveloped in in- 
scrutable mystery, and to be able to quote, in illustration 
of our argument, the expressions, cautious and formal 
though they be, of that man who is its chief director, and 
who, if the evil genius of Russia so willed it, may yet 
have his reputation as a diplomatist outshone by his 
celebrity as an author. We apprehend that the revelation 
of those successes, which must have overjoyed his court, that 
that happy appreciation of the weakness of European states- 
men, and that epigrammatic sarcasm which must have delighted 
his emperor, would little contribute to the future success of his 
cabinet, or to the ends to which his transcendent talents are 
devoted. Reforc now, however, it has been the lot of genius 
to lend wings to the shafts of dull and nerveless adversaries ! 
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La Prusse * * * # ♦ verroit^ avec satisfaction la Jin de 
la lutte entre La Russie et La Turquie^ mais elle se garde 
de la provoquer par aucune demarche proprc a gener le 
Cabinet Imperial^ et ^cst prononcce centre cclles de ce 

genre proposies par la cour de Vienne. Son maintiefi, 
son langnge^ ses demonstrations ont etc jusqu’^d prisent 
favorables d la Russie^ et la crainte de le voir s’entendre 
“ avee ellc dans un cas extreme, en impose a TAutrichc et sert 
“ a la France d'encouragement pour la confirmer dans les 
“ sentimens favorables qiCelle nous timoigne. Le Cabinet 
Imperial a done le plus grand interct de attacker comme 
“ ^7 le fait^ celui de Berlin^ de le cultiver et de lui faire 
“ entrevoir, que si TAutriche et FAnglcterrc voulaient mettre 
“ le statu (juo territorial existant en peril, par une attaque 
“ contre la Russie, S. Prussienne, en fesant cause coin- 
mune avec elle, trouverait des avantages, qu’elle ne saurait 
esperer aillcurs. 

La notice confideniielle dont votre Excellence a a^com-- 
“ pagne sa derniire expedition contient les germes de ce 
systeme ; il s'agit done de les entretenir et pour ainsi dire 
fceonder de maniere quHls soient pret d se developper 
“ lorsque la necessite Texigera. 

‘‘ Dans toutes mes demarches eJivers le cabinet Fram^ais^ 
‘‘ je m’attache a le tenir en bonne intelligence avec celui de 
Berlin. Son representant le Baron de Werther s’en 
‘‘ occupe egalcmcnt de la maniere la plus zelce. II seroit 
peut-etre sage et utile de familiariser aussi la jjolitique 
“ Prussienne avec TidecgMC si les ivenemens lui fournissent 
Voccasion de s^agrandir^ la France de son cote ne pent 
‘‘ se comproraettre et se battre en pure perte.” 

Again : — 

“ DEmpereur notre Auguste Maitre^ est monte sur le 
TrCme^ lorsque la Russie jouissait (£\ine grande con- 
‘‘ sideration» et cette considiration s''est visiblement aug- 
‘‘ menteedepuissonheureuxavenement * * ^ * lesTurcs 
aments d signer la Convention (TAckermanny la Perse 
“ vaincue et rendue tributaire d la suite de ses provoeationSy 
PAngleterre et la France y empressees de trouver un moyen 
“ de terminer a la satisfaction de sa Majeste les troubles de la 
Grece. Le prince Metternich liayant dCautre ressource 
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^ ^ * et \a Prusse fortifiant les liens du sang j)ar 

‘‘ ceux de la politique.” 

Again : — 

“ La Prusse a son roee tout fait et les objets de son 
‘‘ ambition sous sa main, et re rCest pas la Russie qiii soiiftrira 
“ de scs empietemens. Leee restera eiure d‘‘accomim,ir 

“ EES SIENS.” 

Here is the veil completely rent — nor can a shadow of doubt 
remain ! We trust our case is made out, and we press the 
Count for no further testimony. We have to remark, that the 
despatch from which the latter extract is made, bears the date 
of Dec. 10, 1828, sLv years previous to the accomplishment 
of Prussia’s role,” the present commercial league. 

Still, before entering upon it, we must beg to direct our 
reader’s attention to the causes which led to the failure of Napo- 
leon’s Milan and Berlin decrees, and also to the evil which 
they did indict on this country. 

Mtm judge generally by one fact, and the last fact. Napo- 
leon failed in his attempt to ruin England, by excluding her 
commerce; and for twenty years this island, from side to side, 
has rung with laughter at the folly of commercial exclusions. 
Mistaking the error of the direction for weakness of impulse, 
they have rejoiced that the blow has missed, instead of con- 
sidering the energy with which it was levelled, and the ruin it 
might have dealt. Napoleon’s conception of destroying the 
Lin-attackable England, by the exclusion of her commerce from 
the continent, was a grand idea, worthy of his gre'at mind ; it 
ought to have been, by all human calculation, at that period, 
entirely sucessful ; — it failed, from a cause which never occuiTcd 
before in the history of man. That deed is degraded, from 
the high historic position where alone it ought to be recorded, 
by the servile imitation of his incapable successors, who, imi- 
tating the manner, where they could not comprehend the 
thought, sought to use, as a portion of peace, and as a means of 
internal prosperity, that instrument which Napoleon had con- 
ceived as an instrument of destruction, and wielded only in 
hostile guise against a foreign foe. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a remarkable passage, pro- 
ceeding from a place whence Europe and its jjrinciples c*an bi' 
observed as a whole ; whei’c the influence of no traditional or 
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dogmatic authority of our’s can prevent facts from bearing their 
natural interpretations ; and where a just appreciation of our 
state is rather the result of perception, than of laborious and 
erudite analysis : — 

‘‘ It is impossible to judge of the acts of Napoleon, without 
taking into account the circumstances of the time. Who 
“ can aflirm, tliat if that incomparable man had lived twenty 
“ years longer, his genius, so vast and so pliable, would not 
“ liave compreliended the new necessities of our time ? After 
“ having organised industry, as he did his conquests, by time 
“ and movements, he would, without doubt, have placed his 
conquests in industry and commerce, and he would have 
opened to exchange the unbounded tracts which he opened 
“ before his armies. The system exists, but the inventor is 
gone. He is no longer here, to break with his own hands 
“ the machine he had created from tlie moment he saw 
it could not work but at the expense of the public interest 
“ and of the reputation of its inventor. In war, the energetic 
“ man shuts himself up in his strong-hold, and defends him- 
“ self. On the return of peace, he comes forth, stretches out 
“ his hand to his enemy, and enjoys with him the walks of the 
‘‘ plain and the sweets of fraternity. War has disappeared — 
“ arms are laid doivn ; why^ then^ are the Jiscal principles 
‘‘ of so many states the same as durmg these times of hatred 
“ and separations'^''’' 

When Napoleon conceived the continental system, what 
may have been the considerations which presented themselves to 
his mind.^ England, rich, by supplying the continent with 
her manufactures; rich, because, in consecpiencc of that sujiply, 
she held the colonial commerce in her hand; strong and power- 
ful, because rich and commercial. He would perceive the 
elements of that commercial greatness, in her being able to 
supply tlic continent with a great many articles at a cheaj)er 
rate than that •at which tliey could be manufactured there. 
He would say, If I can so far increase the difficulties of the 
‘‘ introduction of her wares into the continent, as to induce the 
‘‘ continent to manufacture for itself, I strike at the root of 
“ England’s power, and bring down at once that complicateil 
“ system.” He would calculate in how far he coulil, by 

* Turkish Ullkial Gazette of 2Sth February, lS3o. 
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prohibitions and preventive service, counterbalance the cheap- 
ness of England; but, as the basis of that calculation, he would 
take prices in England and on the continent ; and we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce, that he was justified in saying, “ the 
‘‘ thing is to be done !” 

Who has a right to assert that Napoleon did not calculate 
on the deficiency of the means of production throughout the 
continent, to fill up the vacuum thus created ? That he did 
not calculate on the animosity 6f all nations against sudden 
interference with their interests ? That he did not calculate 
on the opposition of the merchants of Holland; and, above all, 
of the nobles of Russia ? He did calculate — ^he must have 
calculated on all these; but he calculated also on speedy 
success, and on the means of suppressing these disturbing causes, 
until success was obtained. Subsequent opposition was the 
result, not the cause, of the failure of that system. The 
cause of its failure was an anomalous interference with the 
ba^s of his original calculation, — the comparative prices of 
England and the continent. Price in England fell*, because the 
spinning.jenny was invented — because the effect of steam was 
developed, adding the power of sixty millions of population to 
the productive energies of the country — and James Watt 
stands, in Westminster Abbey, the real conqueror of Napoleon! 

The consequent diminution of price in England over- 
powered the restraints and barriers which Napoleon had at his 
disposal; and though men enveloped, they know not why, in 
the march of a great system, may make sacrifices for its 
success, while that success appears certain and proximate, they 
will soon fall off, when any palpable error in the calculation 
takes away from genius its most powerful arm — confidence in 
unerring knowledge, and the prestige of fortune. 

The continent had submitted to be deprived, first, of the 
manufactures of England; secondly, of the exportation of their 
produce to England ; and thirdly, of all colonial produce. The 
two latter privations were apparently the most severe, and yet 
they were but conse(]ucnces of the first; and they were submitted 
to merely to ensure the success of the first, namely, the crippling 

« It is true, that Eiiglisli goods were purcliascd on tiic continent at a price 
infinitely higher tlian was paid for them before ; but if prices liad not so far 
fallen in England, that high price would still have been raised. 
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of the export trade of England. But when England deluged 
the coasts of Europe and the world with merchandise cheapened 
by two causes, the new and wonderful combinations of machi- 
nery, and the necessity of working at any rate to keep in 
employment the enormous establishments that existed, then was 
the grand object frustrated. The continent, if it did submit to 
be deprived of English cottons and hardware, would no longer 
submit to the loss of the tobacco, the coffee, and the su- 
gar of America; the manufactures themselves were next to 
excluded, in one most essential branch, from the supply of 
the raw material ; and finally, the nobles of Russia, without 
feeling in the same degree the inconvenience that other states 
had to suffer, were not disposed to be deprived of the greater 
portion of their fortunes, which was drawn from the raw 
materials they furnished to England. 

All these several circumstances form the history of the 
breaking up of that system, but were not the cause of its 
breaking up. Had not England succeeded, by an unparaljeled 
accident, in underselling the Restrictions of the continent, she 
would have been beaten, and Napoleon would have been suc- 
cessful. Submission to him would then have stood in the 
place of that resistance which afterwards manifested itself 
among his allies and subjects. England must have made 
peace ; and by making peace, she abandoned all those means 
which afterwards caused her to triumph. Colonial produce 
would have come direct from America to the continent ; and, 
the sea being open to all fiags, that principle— one of vitality 
at that moment to England — the right o f search — ^would have 
fallen to the ground, and tliat blockade of the coasts of France, 
which principally undermined her power, would not have taken 
place*. 

Suppose Napoleon’s system reproducetl tevday, with Germany 
and Russia as o])posed to it as they then were, and what would 
be the effects 'i The price of food, and of all necessaries, have 


• Our blockade of tlio roasts of France, eriiiplod, it is true, our own trade, and 
gavcetfcct to the system of Napoleon. Looking from England, that blockade 
could :ix)pear only as a detriment to llritish commerce ; but on the other hand, 
the interruption of the coasting trade diminished the means, and paralysed the 
naval action of France. 
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been changed in level — ^raised in England, and, by the reactiort 
of that elevation, lowered on the continent. The machinery 
then, exclusively English, is now transferred to the continent. 
Colonial produce finds its way now directly to the continent. 
The navigation act of England is defunct. The raw materials 
of Russia find their way to England, notwithstanding her 
exclusion of our manufactures. Our naval supremacy is of 
no use, we are at peace^ we cannot go to war on mere com- 
mercial grounds — we cannot blockade coasts, or overhaul 
neutrals, to efi'ect the change of a peaceable tariff. We can- 
not maintain a manufacturing superiority where we have in- 
creased the price of the necessaries of life, and have thus 
voluntarily deprived ourselves of that superiority — superior 
facilities, or cheapness of production : a sliglit duty injures us 
more now than the severest prohibition then could. We 
therefore are not able now to counteract a commercial league 
of the continent against us, such as the league we frustrated 
bcfgre, even with Prussia and Russia as our allies. 

But while France has system^^tized the opposition of Napo- 
leon to our commerce, and connected the necessity of that 
opposition with the constitution of French power and admu 
nistration^ Prussia and Russia have made a similar opposition 
a part of gigantic political designs. Russia, the power which 
most materially contributed to the frustration of the designs 
of Napoleon, now takes the lead in the establishment of a 
similar system of restriction, the basis of which is — that im- 
mense portion of the surface of the earth which is her own ; and 
the means of which arc — the army, the diplomacy, the com- 
manding and domineering influence of that rapidly-extending 
empire, wherever her mandates can command submission, or 
her influence — respect. 

Again, it must be borne in mind, that as it was by contraband 
traffic that Englarul caused the cheapness of her produce at 
that period to tell on Napoleon'’s system, tlisre were some 
geographical points, the possession of which, then, was of the 
utmost im[>ortance, but which have no importance under these 


* The cuinparision is here establishod between the English system, previous to 
the pi?acc and subsequent to the peace. Since 1830 wc have adopted a contrary 
system, that of lowering price. We litive done much as compared with the years 
between 1815 and 1830, but little as compared with the previous ))eriod. 
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changed circumstances, and in time of peace. These points 
arc, Heligoland and Malta; the first was a station for 
smuggling, very useful, when our vessels could enter no 
port of the northern continent, the second was of importance, 
as the centre from which our intercourse was maintained 
with the coasts of Turkey, whicli, though politically com- 
bined against us, yet, by her principles of free trade, gave 
passage through her vast dominions to the produce of the 
looms of England, which were thus presented with the great- 
est facility on the coasts of the Adriatic, the frontiers of Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, Poland, and Russia. In our calcidations 
of future combinations, we cannot neglect the chance— and 
unless a decision is taken of a preventive nature by England, — 
the certainty of the occupation of the Dardanelles by Russia^. 
In that case, it is incontrovertible that we sliall remain 
without the possibility of counteracting, oven by those extremi- 
ties to which we resorted against Napoleon, a continental 
system of exclusion, which now has become a systematic object 
with all governments, whatever their political predilections, 
which has found favour in the eyes of the whole continental 
public, and in which Russia might be induced to take the 
lead, even if no previous design existed on her part ; or if 
the major part of those very circumstances had not been 
brought about by the ability and success that have characterised 
her long, unremitting, and systematic eflbrts. 

Having stated these general considerations, in the hope of 
awakening reflection on the relations of England to the conti- 
nent, on the elements of her prosperity during peace, and 
on her means of coercion in war, wc shall now address 
ourselves to the Prussian system itself ; wc shall point out, 
first, the considerations that predisposed the public mind of 
Germany to submit to the system, and then endeavour to trace 
its consequences, if allowed to run on peaceably and uninter- 
ruptedly, as leading to the political aggrandisement of Russia, 
to the political prostration of Germany, to the sepai'ation of 


* Though wc here treat the German branch of that universal question — 
Russian Policy, yet, in our niiiiil, inseparably connected with her progress in 
the west is her progress in the east — these our alarms for Germany will not 
be realised, if any thing retards the accomplishment of her designs in Turkey — 
and vice versd. 
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Germany from all connection with England and France, and 
to the serious injury of the commerce of Great Britain. 

The fact of the existence of commercial restrictions in 
France and England, has made commercial legislation 
throughout the world be considered as necessary to prosperity : 
its association with the words “ protection of national 
industry have put to profit in its favour the national 
animosities and antipathies consequent on thelatelongand violent 
Struggle; se^ that throughout Germany, a feeling gradually 
arose, of respect from a distance, for those principles against 
which, on a closer view, the good sense of the people revolted, 
and the intellectual part of the community gradually adopted 
principles, which, presented without those concomitant circum- 
stances, they would have rejected with contempt. Thus, in 
fact, throughout the smaller states of Germany, although it 
has been found hitherto impossible to introduce the system 
of protections and exclusions to such a degree as materially 
to ^fi'ect interests, still was the public mind so far benighted in 
that respect, that scarcely was there a little Prince, Duke, Count, 
or Baron, in the excercise of his miniature prerogatives, that 
was not permitted, if not called on, to consider a special part of 
his administrative cares and duties the protection of native 
industry.” 

Trifling as was, of course, the amount of that protection, or 
the burthens imposed on commerce, still did these constant dis- 
quisitions hasten the growth of the mania for interference ; and 
these perplexing and multifarious regulations practically pre- 
pared one of the strongest arguments in favour of the Prussian 
system, by the very nuisance which, thus created in detail, that 
system was apparently to abolish. 

To these considerations, of a general nature, are to be added 
the feelings of animosity generated by the commercial injustice 
of England towards the German states; and also by the 
commercial enmity of every great nation bor<?ering on these 
states, or with which they have maintained commercial 
relations : viz. — England, France, Austria, and Russia. 
England. — It is sufficiently well known that the agricul- 
tural development of the northern parts of Germany 
is, in a great measure, owing to the former exjK>rta- 
tion of grain to Great Britain, an intercourse which 
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then might be termed unrestricted and unburthened, 
compared with the commercial barbarism of the pre- 
sent day. These states, then, furnished not a very 
great, but a regular supply, to England, of grain of 
all descriptions, and timber, in addition to those 
articles which we at present receive; — ^the demand 
for our goods was consequently much larger. No 
feeling of rivalry or. animosity then existed, but 
rather of reciprocal obligation ; England was lcx>ked 
upon as a benefactor ; she is even now recollected as 
such. Thence, also, the political devotion of those 
countries to England during the war ; and now, in 
the reaction that is taking place, in consequence of 
the change of system in England, not only is England 
charged with bitterness of feeling for the evil inflicted 
upon them by the exclusion of their corn, by the 
double detriment of our shifting scale, but also are 
tlie misfortunes, losses, and grievances, of whateyer 
nature, afiecting their commerce, attributed to the 
Tariff of England; consequently, the spirit of 
retaliation has taken deep root, and the Prussian sys- 
tem, which menaces retaliation on England, has found 
extensive favour. Germany was to be avenged for the 
insults inflicted on her by England, she was to be 
relieved from dependence on the looms of England ; 
but to effect this, Germany must be a >vhole ; and in 
recovering her unity, she could possess herself but of 
one national instrument, the Prussian system, which 
also relieved her from internal restrictions and regu- 
lations 


* Although it may be superfluous, yet, to avoid any misapprehension, we 
would here remark, that this was the view taken by the favourers of the system, 
and propagated by Prussia. The exportation from northern Germany to 
England, is, at presefit, enormous, though certainly less than it would be were it 
not for the restrictions of England ; the Prussian system, in crippling importa- 
tions from England, must, indirectly, cripple exportations to England. Admit- 
ting the evil to be equal to both, such an act is no less injurious to Prussia, than 
if she inflicted an evil on herself alone. England may And other supplies of 
wool, hides, timber, oil, seeds, ores, &c. &c., but Prussia will And no other 
consumers of such. She may expect, perhaps, like Russia, to export to us, and 
receive money in exchange. But she does not perceive, that, though Russia 
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Similar feelings were reproduced with regard to each of 
the neighbouring states we have enumerated, each having de- 
parted from what appear to be the simple laws of sense and 
nature, aberrations to which they were provoked by no similar 
restrictions in Germany, and which could not remain without 
producing, in Germany, animosity and retaliation. 

France — Excluded German manufactures of all kinds; 
excluded her linen, her cattle, and her grain, and 
paralysed the industry of the western states, in the 
same degree that the restrictions of England had 
paralysed those of the north west. But (as there 
was in Germany no general centralized system to dis- 
guise material facts) while the Germans reproached 
France with the loss of this export commerce to France, 
. they simply and naturally laid on the shoulders 

of the French system, the provocation they felt at 
losing the wines, the spirituous liquors, and the silks 
of France, which, by France'’s exclusion of their 
produce, they could no longer purchase. 

Austria. — Precisely in the same way was the commerce of 
the southern provinces hampered by the system of 
Austria; the more injurious, as those provinces were 
sliut out from the freer circulation that the proximity 
of the ocean gave to the north; still, across this 
region, facilities were afforded by the transit traffic to 
the provinces of Turkey,' where, fortunately, no such 
system prevailed. Although the amount of goods 
which found their way thither lK)rc but in a very small 
proportion to the sum of transactions in Germany, 

appears to have the advantage while England neither reflects or acts, ilu? 
cas# will become wholly different when the deeds of Russia have brought 
England to reflect and act. Then it will be seen, as on two memorable occa- 
sions before, that England, by retaliating on others that political use of a Tariff, 
with which she is now menaced, may arouse all the nobles of Russia against the; 
emperor, who, in the retaliation provoked by his political pi^^jects, has struck at 
the basis of their private fortunes. We have every reason to respect the judg- 
ment, and to believe in the calculations of Russia ; and seeing Russia bent on an 
object, would lead us to anticipate the success of that object. But we sec tliat 
Russia has under-rated the public interest which Europe can take in her designs ; 
we sec information spread abrosid, that the must zealous enemy of Russia, only a 
year ago, would never have dreamt of. We therefore do hope that Russia has 
miscalculated the latent energy of England. 
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still was a circulation thus maintained^ which pro- 
duced a most healthful effect upon the whole com- 
merce of Europe. 

JliJssTA — Formerly not only allowed entire freedom to 
commerce, l3ut encouraged commercial enterprise in 
every way; she has gradually gone on, first dimi- 
nishing, then abolishing, privileges and immunities; 
then introducing restrictions and regulations, which, 
during the last few years, have succeeded each other 
with astonishing rapidity ; progressively, but rapidly, 
increasing in severity, and injuring commerce not less 
by their direct pressure than by the disturbance of all 
commercial operations, the result of continual, unex- 
pected, and arbitrary change. 

Russia’s tariff* (which includes two hundred and ninety-one 
prohibitions) prohibits the entrance into her vast domains, of 
alniost all the manufactures of the rest of the world; and while 
she has managed to obtain the monopoly of tlie siipjdy of m^ny 
raw materials, she admits in return little more than colonial 
produce, dye stuffs, and other materials necessary for her 
manufactures; and not having Jis yet spinneries ecpial to 
supply her extending consumption and exportation, she still 
admits a large quantity of English yarn. But before the 
Polish revolution, her tariff was restricted to the proper Russian 
frontier, established in 1815 ; also before the Polish revolution, 
it was much more lenient than it is now; since then, woollens 
and some other stuff’s have been wholly prohibited, and the 
duties on all those which continue to be Emitted, have been 
raised 12J per cent. Not only, therefore, was the whole of 
Poland supplied from Germany, but a considerable supply 
was required by Russia herself; and a much larger amount 
was taken off by the facilities afforded by contraband trade. 

The treaty of Vienna had established the right of transit 
throughout Eiyope, and the free navigation of the rivers. 
The particular treaties between the three co-partitioning 
powers of Poland, embodied in the acts of the Congress, had 
established perfect freedom of commercial circulation between 
the different provinces that formerly constituted that king- 
dom. All these circumstances combined to afford to Germany, 
on the north and east, extensive markets *nid regular demands, 

VOL. r. II. ,v 
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which, independent of the positive benefits and profits thence 
accruing, maintained the commercial C(|uilibrium on an exten- 
sive basis, so as to witlidraw it from partial influences, and 
afford compensating chances against unfavourable accidents. 
There was another advantage which accrued to German 
commerce, from the freedom and facility thus afforded to 
it on the north and east, and that was the information, 
and the spirit of liberality which the German commercial 
manufacturing public acquired by this foreign connection ; 
the merchants of Russia proper, of Poland, of the pro- 
vinces of Turkey, of Georgia, of Persia, central Asia, 
and even China, were to be found at the fairs of Leipsic, 
of Frankfort-on-Oder, or at the eastern emporium of Nitliny 
Novogorod, with which the German merchants were per- 
fectly familiar, and though, for the supply of these countries, 
a large proportion of the manufactures of England were 
required, still, the German manufacturers thus obtained an 
immense advantage, by becoming acquainted with the tastes 
of these various countries, with the state of the markets, anti, 
by the personal knowledge and confidence in the individual 
channels of each respective commerce. Thus, too, a spirit 
of liberality with respect to foreign nations was maintained, 
of which Russia was deservedly the object. It was im- 
{)ossiblc for them not to contrast, with the facilities afforded 
to them in the territories under Russian influence, the 
harsh and exclusive regulations of every other European 
power ; and this, amongst many others, must be set down 
as one cause of the preponderance of Rvissia throughout 
Germany, 

But the revolution of Poland takes place. Poland, through 
which all these extensive relations w^ere maintained, is sub- 
jected to the tariff* of Russia*. Her own demand is cut olf, the 

• “ The Leipzic and Frankfort fairs, in former times, were tlic medium of ilis- 
posing of immense quantities of British produce to the merchants that came 
through Russia and Poland from Asia. These merchants supplied the back j)art 
of China, and particularly, they bartered at the fair of Mackuriefc, now called 
Nidmy Novogorod. The Russians, by prohibiting the trade in English articles, 
have excluded them from the merchants from Persia, and other countries 
in Asia; she also has prohibited tlicir passage through the country. The 
Greek merchants formerly came to the ahove-monlioned fairs, and supplied 
the Turks; but now the Hussians have taken (although they promised our 
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demands from the north, east, and south, through her, cease. 
Russia has rounded her territories, she has the comman<l of 
central Europe — she tias relieved herself from the ohiigations 
of the treaty of Vienna — she ceases to be under the necessity 
of conciliating, as she did before. While she contracts her com- 
mercial frontier, she increases her commercial defences ; pushes 
restriction in her own territory to the utmost verge, destroys 
transit trade where she rules, ‘and exercises tlic influence she 
possesses elsewhere, to intercept the commercial intercourse 
of other states. 

Germany^ exasperated before by the commercial restrictive*- 
ness of England, bVance, and Austria, is now equally exas])e- 
rated against Russia; and that exasperation Russia turns to 
account by leading Germany into tlie system of Prussia, a 
stc|) which could not have peaceably been taken, but for the 
excitement of the public niind, at seeing all nations declare 
commercial warfare against them, and by the public fallacy 
that led them to conceive that they ought to retaliate^ by 
combining, to declare commercial wai'fare against all others. 

Still, all these means and inducements might not have been* 
sufficient to bring the small states of Germany to join in the 
Prussian system. The Prussian system has not been dis- 
cussed in this country; or rather, the discussion of which 
ft has been the object, has tended to mislead. AVc have 
become familiarised with the fact, without appreciating its 

frovcrnmfiit that they wouUl not augment their territor)^) a large part of 
Turkey ; ami the immense countries of Wjillachia and Moldavia being under 
the control of Itussin, the inhabitants are no longer consumers of our produce. 
Had Poland been re-established, wc should have had a free passage for our 
goods to Asia, astlie Polish frontiers extended from the llaltic down to the Black 
Sea. Russian merchants formerly attended the fairs of Lcipzic and Frankfort, 
and this is the reason the German trade is considered by our merchants as not 
being of any more value, for at least from sixty to eiglity millions of consumers 
arc thus excluded from us. Besides, had Poland boon re-established, Russia 
luTselt would not dgre to have treated our trade in the manner she has. ^^'e 
))urchas(;, according to the last returns of our custom-house, from Russia, to tljo 
amount of five millions sterling, annually, whereas slit; does not purchase tpiiie 
two millions and a halt from us, and even that is chiefly colonial produce and 
cotton twist, whereof we have only the carriage, or a trilling part of the manu- 
facture. On the contrary, all we purchase from them is the iiroducc of llie 
soil, or bar-iron : wc, consequently, are obliged to send tlu* difl’eveneo, namely, 
upwards of two millions and a half sterling, in 
March .30//;, 
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decisive character, the labour necessary to bring it about, or 
the facility with which, at that time, it might have been coun- 
teracted. When first mooted, it was considered in Germany as 
tantamount to an invasion by arms ; it would have been resisted 
as such, had not words been used instead of bayonets. It now 
is tantamount to a conquest by arms, and more important, 
perhaps, to Prussia, than if arms had been the means she used. 
It is, therefore, well worth the •sacrifice of three millions of 
thalers, which the first year has cost her. 

Prussia had gained to herself a name for liberality among 
the nations of the earth ; her administration was decidedly the 
most perfect among the centralised systems ; she disencumbered 
her land and her labourerers of feudal prerogatives ; she had 
struck a beautiful coinage ; established systematic weights and 
measures ; made good roads, and collected the younger portion 
of her population in schools ; she had formed, in fact, a system, 
which would look the prettiest and most attractive from with- 
out ;f and which, governing, as well as she possibly could 
do, took away even the chances of self-government, and 
therefore of nationality. Such are the abuses of a central 
authority. Add to this, the military conscription, which, by 
compelling every youth of Prussia into three years’ service, 
unsettles his mind for the duties of his station ; takes from 
his mechanical life those first years of apprenticeship and 
instruction, and leaves him afterwards with all the feelings 
of a soldier — want of thought and confidence in himself, and 
subserviency to the mandates of authority. 

The aristocracy of Prussia had been levelled before the 
sweeping reforms of her scientific administration ; but that 
body was replaced by no intermediate estate, possessed of 
political influence or privileges. The nation, freed from vexa- 
tions of almost all kinds, and left with little cause of complaint, 
scarcely felt the want of local protection, because the control of 
the government agents was perfect ; but it is weighed down by 
grinding taxation — by an insupportable military establishment — 
and the capital accumulated by industry generally finds its way 
into government securities. The tendency of the whole system, 
is to divert men’s minds from politics, and to render them sub- 
servient, not by fear, but by inclination, to the despotic sway 
under which they are placed. The object of the system, is to 
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combine as much intelligence and efficiency as are safe and 
practicable with the principle of passive obedience. The 
march of the administration of Prussia is not to guard the 
nation — but the dynasty against the consequences of the caprice 
of a future tyrant. 

Such is the use to which the schools have been applied— 
they elevate the character of the mass of the people, and give 
them that turn of mind and submissiveness which the Govern- 
ment seeks to inculcate. By the word instruction we are 
impressed with the idea of citizenship, of independence of 
character and of mind ; but that word is as various in the idea 
it conveys, as ‘‘ Man,’’ “ Government,” or “ Thought.” In- 
struction and education arc very generally diffused in China. 
In Saxony, the country the most advanced in Europe, a Jew 
is a proscribed being ; he cannot even reside in the city where 
the greatest number of books in the world are published — 
Leipsic. In Persia, which certainly would not be taken as a 
model of government, education is more advanced even tl^^n in 
Prussia. Is it not by ‘‘ instruction” that every fanaticism iti 
religion, every despotism in politics, is established ? Were 
the inejuisitors not instructed ? Are the tools of despots, 
their troops, not instructed ? Is it, therefore, instruction” 
(reading and writing, among other things), that renders a 
nation free and independent, or base and enslaved, as that 
instrument is used ? How idle is it, then, to suppose that 
Prussia must achieve independence, because she has innume- 
rable schools to inculcate submission ; yet to fortify that 
species of nationality which is contempt or hatred of others, 
the Government employs the pride of knowledge ; the Prussians 
arc taught to despise and look down on all other countries. 
When to this is added the diversity of the populations of 
which Prussia is made up — French, Sclavonic, and Germans^ we 
may perceive how precarious is the existence of this state ; and 
we may shrewdly guess the causes which have led it to make 
these extraordinary experiments in government. Prussia stands 
proud and erect ; but her height is not that of a solid con- 
struction ; beneath there is a hollow arch, which stands by the 
keystone alone, and the keystone here is of very fragile 
materials*. 

* ** Prussia may be taken as an example of ni'arly every ilefect that can attach 
to a state of her importance. Touching both Prance and Itussia with her 
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But now how natural seems the policy of Russia — she raises 
up Prussia*, a power at that period reduced almost exclusively 
to her Sclavonic population, to such a height as to be the rival, 
and therefore the antagonist of Austria ; she thus gives her at 
once a voice, and a casting voice, in the congress of Vienna ; 
she makes use of her as an independent agent in all the diplo- 
matic negociations of the last twenty years, and all this while her 
liberalism, her power, and activity, arc directed for the further- 
ance of a scheme, now realised, to put the small German states in 
the position of the remainder of the Prussian population, that 
is Ip say, under the legitimate control of a government and a 
dynasty subject to Russia, and therefore in the impossibility of 
entering a French or Austrian coalition ; increasing the power 
and influence of Prussia, to be used for the furtherance of the 
views of Russia ; augmenting her armies, which may be used 
for the same ends; and finally, leaving a people, among whom 
opposition to France and England has been systematised, 
among whom their local feeling of nationality has been abo- 
lished, to be gradually sunk by administrative means, backed 
by tl)e bayonets of Russia, to that level which seems to 
have been fixed upon as most conduci\ e to the real happiness 
of mankind. 

It would be too tedious to enter into the process stealthily 
employed by Prussia for twenty years, to bring about this 
commercial union. During that period of time she has been 
laboriously employed upon it — gaining all confidcpces — smooth- 
ing all difSculties — using all means. Most careful has she been 


frontiers, she rests on no natural outline towards the south, and is only in part 
backed by the sea on the north ; and that, perhaps (from other causes), is the 
least secure portion of her dominions. All that she possesses beyond the llhine 
and the Oder, is held by that iirailest of tenures — the pleasure of her neighbours. 
What national feeling, what common spirit, can be supposed to animate the 
inhabitants of Treves Memel ? What would it signify to the Duchy of Pozen, if 
Wcstj)halia were invaded to-morrow? 

“ Let her beware of stretching her eagle wings over a French, or a Sclavonic 
population, lest they be clipped some day, and her lofty flight be turned into 
a downfall. Most states could preserve themselves by a defensive system, but 
Prussia requires an offensive war for her own security .” — Thoughts on Foi'eign 
Policy, p» 7. 

♦ It need not be repeated here, tliat at the congress of Vienna Prussia num- 
bered but 5,0()0,00{) souls, ami Ihissia insisted, and carried her point by the 
menace; of war, that Saxony and Deiiiuark should be dismembered, to raise up 
Prussia to the rank of a first-rate p(»wer. 
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not to wound the most sensitive feelings of her confederates ; 
she assumes for herself an equal voice only with the meanest 
of the states that liave joined. She sacrifices her own manufac- 
tures, and she makes a heavy pecuniary loss to smooth down 
the first difficulties. But the moment that she feels a point 
secured, or opposition subdued, she loses nothing that laconic 
decision can obtain for her. 

Saxony was tlie last state applied to, formally, to join the 
union. Saxony was to gain most by the scheme ; she was the 
principal manufacturing state of Germany ; she would thus 
almost have a monopoly of the supply of twenty-five milUoj^of 
people ; indeed, the superior advantages that were to acerm to 
Saxony, were a cause of jealousy and heart-burning to the other 
states. But the Saxons, though placed in the middle of Europe, 
at a distance from the sea and the markets, were the most ad- 
vanced manufacturing people on the continent. For this supe- 
riority the only visible reason was, their emancipation from 
legislative protection or interference, and the enjoyment of 
freedom of commerce. Many in this country may qu^tion 
tlie relationship of cause and effect between these two state- 
ments ; but somehow or other, in the countries where there 
is freedom of commerce there is a simplicity, an intelligence, and 
a uniformity of the public mind, that is not to be found else- 
where. So it was in Saxony. The Saxons, instead of being 
dazzled by the prospects of monopoly held out to them, simply, 
but universally, observed, If new and fictitious markets are 
‘‘ opened, wages will rise — new capital will flow in — those 
‘‘ possessing standing machinery may make a momentary profit ; 
“ but the chances are that bankruptcy will follow. Look at‘ 
“ France,” they said ; ‘‘ look at England, and compare our 
“ healthy and unfluctuating industry with theiris. Besides,” 
they said, we will lose our independence ; we will be within 
“ five years Prussians ; and zehen we are 50 , there will imme^ 

diatelg be a war between Prussia and Austi'ia.^’' 

These objections we have listened to amid the Saxon Alps, 
and in the factories of Chemnitz. We did not know whether 
we were reminded most of the ideas of Norway or of Turkey. 
The ideas of a people intelligent through self-administration, 
and seeing clearly the advantages of buying and selling without 
the deceptive medium of commercial regulations, must be very 
much the same, whatever their name, creed, or latitude. 
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What were the words of remonstrance of the Saxon niinister 
against the Prussian system we know not ; but the answer of 
Prussia was, Austria shuts you out ; we shut you out, unless 
‘‘ you join our league; your intercourse must henceforth be 
“ witli the heaven, and not with the earth. Unless you accept 
‘‘ the terms which we now offer, you may afterwards beg for 

terms which we will not grant.'” 

What must not the strength .of conviction and intention be 
of a system which has employed the means, and commanded 
the capacity necessary for accomplishing such a task, as that 
wj^h Prussia has led so far towards its consummation a 
system which, at one moment, is all blandness and suavity ; at 
another, all vigour and decision ; that condescends to treat with 
deference and respect, the minutest faction of the most insigni- 
ficant state, and yet ventured, before the deed was done, to use 
the threatening, if not insulting language to Saxony, which we 
have just quoted. The fact is, all the German states must of 
necessity come under her control, or fall in to Austria or 
Prahee. There remains no room for tlie formation of an inter- 
mediary system.* The Hanseatic T()\vns have, for centuries, 
niainiained that commercial circulation, the benefits of which 
made them be regarded with res])cct and veneration. Their 
office is now defunct. INIen and nations no longer regard as ;i 
benefactor, the hand that supplies them with the ])ro(]uce of 
distant soils ; he no longer is meritorious who overcomes the 
obstacles presented by nature, the accidents of war or peace, 
or of narrow-minded legislation ; it is no longer an object to 
overcome these difficulties ; he that overcomes them, is a contra- 
vener of the la\rs — a traitor to his country. The free Hanse- 
atic Towns, therefore, which could have maintained, if any 
could, an intermediate position, may be considered as ruined, by 
the arrestation of that intercourse, the maintenance of which was 
the sole cause of their prosperity — ^indeed, of their existence. 

Their actual resistance to the league will only impoverish 
them more rapidly — they must join it, and become its ports ; 
and even if the general direction of commerce did not necessi- 
tate this change, they would be led to it, by the destruction 
of the principal branch of their local industry, the refined 
sugar, they have so long been enriched by supplying to 
Germany, being now excluded. 

Is it to be expected that Hanover, Holland, Belgium, and 
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SwilzerlandyCould form a counterJeague? It would be mere waste 
of words, to endeavour to show that the thing is impracticable ; 
and, if practicable, that it would be useless. Within tlie sphere 
of possibility, there were but two ways, by which the extension 
of the Prussian system to the whole of Germany — to the whole 
of the states not French or Austrian, could be prevented, and 
that was — by the annpxation to the Austrian customs of the 
states bordering on her frontier, to the French of those on the 
lihine. 

However little such objects might accord with the ancient 
policy of Great Britain, still do we conceive, considering ^lat 
one and a new source of danger alone menaces Europe, that 
such a thing, if possible, would have been tantamount to the 
prevention of the accession of so much influence and power 
to that sole ambition which causes the embarrassments of 
Europe. 

But the thing is impossible, the influence and credit of 
Austria have been receding in Germany gradually, but steadily. 
Her system of customs is intolerable ; but above all, Austria 
is not possessed of that internal power which Russia aldhc, and 
under her auspices, Prussia possesses in the present age- that 
of ^forming a design. If such a thing had been possible, not 
only would Saxony never have been forced to join the league 
by a menace, but the league would never have existed at all. 
In the same way, with respect to France : an anti-French feel- 
ing has been growing east of the Rhine— an anti-revolutionary 
feeling amongst a great portion of the people and amongst the 
princes ; and a spirit of animosity and hostility has been instilled 
into the whole mass of the Germans by the commercial into- 
lerance and restrictions of France ; so that no German state 
could have sought, or found, or ever could have dared to seek 
protection, or support commercially from France, against the 
Prussian system. Consequently, we see Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
and Baden notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of its 
chambers, quietly acceding to the league, without even consult- 
ing France on the subject. 

But among the states which have not been drawn in, but which 
necessarily must fall into the league, unless the peace of Europe 
is violently disturbed, there is Belgium, Catholic in its creed, 
and more or less French in its speech, its manners, habits, and 
feelings ; may not this state be included in the French custom- 
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house system, or even be annexed to France ? And what would 
England gain by the annexation of Belgium, or the subjugation 
of the Scheldt to the customs of France? Who amongst us 
would not dare the worst, to avert such a consummation as this ? 
Yet how far more desirable is it than the other alternative — still, 
that other alternative is inevitable. It is true, the French 
nation is restless for its extension to the Rhine ; but the causes 
that brought the French army Ijack from Antwerp, will main- 
tain, with the strictest watchfulness, the most inviolable frontier 
between the Belgian territory and the French. The King of 
tb^ French and his family, and the majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies, are interested in forests, coal measures, iron 
mines, iron works, cotton mills, &c., the value of the whole 
of which would be sensibly diminished, if the barrier be- 
tween the frontiers of Belgium and France were swept 
away ; and therefore it is clear, under the existing order of 
things, that there is no chance for Belgiuifi‘’s escaping from 

the vortex of the Prussian system*. 

€. 

* The ink of this paragraph was positively not dry, when we took up the 
Times of the Tith Septeml)cr, and read as follows : — 

** Brussels, September 9 . — The question on the proposed law for imposing 
prohibitory duties on foreign cotton manufactures is still undecided. 

In the report of the debate we have, ** Let us oppose prohibition to prohibi- 
tion, — it is evident we liave nothing to expect from France, if we do not adopt 
- proliibitory measures. JJ France will not consent to a system of reciprocityf let us 
join the Prussian league, 

“ The minister of the interior allowed that, it was necessary to modify the Ta- 
riff, in order to prevent the importation of foreign cottons. 

“ The minister of Finance did not entirely approve the measure proposed, 
and in fact remained neuterP Are such things credible ? “The minister of foreign 
affairs stated, that he had received a note from the Prussian Government of the 
same tenor as tlie notes from France and Switzerland.” That is, an interchange 
of threats. 

“ Of these goods, England may be supposed to supply at least 25 millions, or 
about one million sterling ; it consequently is against her, that the proposed 
Tariff is principally directed. 

“ The reporter supported his general arguments hy recurring to the prohibitive 
system so long in vigour in EnghndP ' 

Running along the line, to the next column but one in the same paper, the 
eye comes upon — 

“ It appears that the ministry have some idea of prohibiting the importation 
into the Castiles of the manufactures of tliis province (Aragon). Should they 
adopt this measure, the lU'ople here will at once proclaim their independence.” 
Where will this madness cease ? 

Again we have Copenliagcii, 5th Sept. 

“ The commissioners a)>]>uiiited to draw up a new system of customs for Den- 
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I [ollatul will be affected more or less by the same causes that 
affect tfie states similarly placed ; as to her foreign traffic, she 
will be placed in the same position as the Hanseatic towns. 
Her predilections are already with the framers of the league, 
she is the second subject of the great northern potentate, 
and . the advantages or necessities of such a connection are 
rendered ten fold greater by her separation from Belgium. 

The breasts of the mountainoers of Switzerland can oppose no 
resistance to custom-house invasion — the Alps can afford no pro- 
tection against custom-house blockades. The industry which had 
fled from the despotic commercial atmosphere of Austria and 
Prussia, and especially of France — the arts and the workmen of 
Lyons, which had found refuge from fiscal persecution among 
her free-born mountains, have transplanted thither an industrial 
prosperity, which has grown with surprising rapidity, which, 
instead of awakening in her neighbours a sense of honourable 
conij)etition, has inspired them but with ignoble cupidity, and 
the vindictive desire of crushing a well-being, which they 
aff*ect to consider filched from themselves. 

By this prosperity has Switzerland been rendered dependent 
on foreign markets, and consequently on the regulations of 
foreign custom-houses ; hitherto her sole legitimate, and there- 
fore important exportation, was to Germany. ‘‘ Will Swltz- 
‘‘ erland also be brought into the league P"*’ If, four years 
ago, it had been asked, “ will Germany be brought into the 
“ league ? ” what would have been the answer ? 

If the present progression is allowed to go on — if the 
projects, whatever they may be, of the two northern powers, 
are not thwarted — if peace continues- -we do anticipate the 
junction of all these states, in a few years, to the Prussian 
commercial league ; but then it is to be borne in mind, that 
whatever comes to retard the consummation, frustrates the 
calculation, and may lead to its total failure. Yet these 


mark, have completed their labours. The chief object of the law is to abolish all 
the exist! njr privileges and exemptions of certain districts and persons, but for 
which an indemnity will be given .” — English Paper, Sept, 12. 

This means, that restrictions being but partially introduced before, ^they must 
now he equalised ; and Holstein, like the Basque provinces, must, in the name of 
lil)erality, arul as the result of legal liberty, be deprived of their commercial 
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political considerations are only of a secondary importance ; 
the first and important point is the investigaiioff of the 
question. If it ap^iears, and if it can be satisfactorily proved, 
as we think it can, that this system will lead to an immediate, 
and great, and dangerous development of the power of Prussia ; 
that it is designed by Russia for the purpose, in many direct 
and indirect ways, of subjugating thg whole of Germany to 
herself; — if it can be proved* that the system itself will be 
most ruinous in its not very remote consequences, that the 
moment it has succeeded in uniting Germany in one, it will 
cause it to be broken violently asunder ; — if these projects can be 
established, and the proof of them brought home to those whose 
co-operation in this scheme, or submission, or indifference, 
have hitherto assisted its progress, we think that much will have 
been efferted towards frustrating the designs of the two courts. 
Rut many and various are the denominations of those to whom 
these convictions must be brought home, before such results can 
be expected from them : first, as most interested, the German 
pulJlic ; then Austria, Switzerland, Relgium, and Holland ; 
the public and government of Prance ; the public and govern- 
ment of England. 

At midnight, on the 1st of January, 1884, the internal bar- 
riers between sixteen states were knocked down ; we were pre- 
sent at one of those festal assemblages, for such they were, within 
a few miles of Leipsic, and in witness ingthe enthusiasm and ve- 
hement expression of their hopes, we reflected with a deep feeling 
of melancholy on the convulsions that might take place, or the 
civil blood that might flow, before Germany could be brouglit 
back to that simple state of mind and institution, from which it 
now, in the fulness of conviction and of hope, had taken its 
departure. Nor was this all, a darker picture presented itself from 
without, than any internal troubles could ofier — the various, 
the comprehensive means of progress resorted to by Russia, 
and the consequences to Europe and'the world. 

Sixteen states were thus added to the Prussian system, and 
agglomerated around her disjointed and unconnected territory. 
Hanover*', Mecklenburg, and Brunswick, still deeply indenting 

* Hanover has rscently concluded a commercial treaty with Brunswick, which 
makes provision lor the event of one or both joining the Prussian League in 
181:1, or previously. 
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the now system ; since then Baden and Nassau have joined ; 
Frankfort-on-Maine, if it has not joined, is on the point of 
doing so ; and the necessity of junction is becoming to the 


other states daily more apparent. 

The league actually consists of 

Population, 

Prussia 1 3,250,000 

Bavaria 4,300,000 

Wurteinburg 1,700,000 

Saxony, (Kingdom) 1,600,000 

Do (Ducal Government) 700,000 

Baden 1,300,000 

^Nassau 375,000 

ITesse CasscI 700,000 

Hesse Darmstadt 770,000 

Frankfort on Maine... 55,000 

Other small States 600,000 


Total 25,350,000 * 

FiXtending to 8,200 German square miles. 

The salient principle of the union is a collection, on the 
frontiers of the federation, of customs upon foreign produce of 
all kinds, which amount Prussia distributes to the minor states, 
according to a scale concerted in common, and which fixes a 
certain sum for each, each state receiving its (piota according to 
its population. This is the important and decisive feature of 
the system ; and to understand the system aright, it is absolutely 
necessary to separate this feature from the details and the items 
of the Tarifl' itself, on which alone our attention has in this 
country been fixed, because we imagine ourselves more parti- 


• Wc were prcnialurc, it seems, in including Nassau : — 

“ Nassau^ Jug. 27. — We arc now on the eve of our accession to the great coni- 
inercial union and tjjriff. The convention is already concluded, but the conditions 
are not fully known. We learn, however, from an authentic source, that the 
share of the general produce of the customs, guaranteed to Nassau, is 300,000 
llorins per annum. Witli a very low tariff, the duties received hitherto on our 
frontiers may be estimated at 200,000 florins ; so that our accession will give an 
addition of 100,000 florins per annum to our treasury. But then it is ^rmed, 
and seems to follow, from the nature of the case, that the toll hitherto levied on 
account of the Duchy of Nassau, at Huchet-on-thc-Mainc, and which may be taken, 
at the lowest estimate, at 100,000 tlorins, will cease .” — Courier y Sept. 12, 1835. 
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cularly affected by it. The importance of this principle can 
only be appreciated, and therefore the means by which Prussia 
obtained its adoption, by knowing that the small German states 
formerly raised but a small portion of the revenue from im- 
posts on commerce. There were everywhere custom-houses, 
and custom-officers — there were almost in every state, monopo- 
lies, government enterprises, regies ; but the expense of col- 
lection, and the waste and cost of administration, generally left 
but a slender profit to the Treasury. 

We have a notable instance of that in Saxony, certainly 
one of the best administered, and where commerce was free, 
but where the government had burthened itself with several 
enterprises. The gross revenue exceeds nine millions of dollars 
— the net five millions. The direct taxes amount to nearly 
five millions, and the additional four millions of gross revenue 
produces but a quarter of a million to the state. 

This change, therefore, assured to the princes their revc'nnc' 
without the trouble of collecting, and without the inconvenience 
of applying to turbulent chambers for their supplies. It might 
be thought that the chambers ^vould have resisted to the 
death this fatal blow at their national independence; but 
no ! the members were landed proprietors, or manufacturers ; 
to the first was pointed out that taxes were now to he taken 
off the land^ and laid upon commerce ; to the second, that 
domestic, that national, that their produce was to take the 
place of foreign manufactures. Did there ha<j)pen to be a 
merchant in any of those assemblies, a rare instance, or even 
out of doors, he was told that his narrow, his selfish, his 
barter, his English views, were not to be put in opposition with 
public, with national, with philanthropic interest, nor his foreign 
predilections to interfere with the sacred prerogative of father- 
land. 

This last consideration, after all, was perhaps the most 
powerful of the arguments which Prussia had to use; and 
powerful it must indeed have been, when we consider the 
Herculean nature of the task ; not merely the coiujiiesl in 
peace of such states as Wurtemberg, Saxony, Bavaria, but the 
placing of them in permanent hostility to Engand, France, 
and Austria. 

This consideration, the transfer of taxation from land to 
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commerce^ to which wc are principally inclined to attribute the 
success of Prussia, wc have not put forward before, from the 
apprehension of handling inefficiently, or introducing inappro- 
priately, a principle whicli has modified so essentially all the 
political systems of Europe, and which appears to us to be the 
foundation of the errors and complications of modern times — 
to have been the cause of financial embarrassments, and all 
their consequences— of moral degradation among the people, of 
internal convulsion and external warfare — and which now, by 
the inextricable confusion that has been the result, threatens to 
make one power, which has had the intelligence to use against 
others the commercial weapons they have used against them- 
selves the arbiter and the mistress of Europe, unless arrested 
by causes scarcely yet in action. 

Prussia has always been treated as the advocate of liberty 
of commerce, she has been so as compared with Russia and 
Austria ; she has made it her task to preach ever from that 
text ; yet the following objects are alone free in her territories : 
— manure^ ox bloody and any object ^ of whatever substance or 
nature^ if under the weight of two ounces. 

The tariff of the new Prussian system is not a tariff formed 
to meet the wants, or to suit the convenience of the different 
states. Prussia left no such door open to discussion ; she made 
her own tariff the tariff* of the union, whicli the other states 
were called upon to accept, not to discuss. Her own tariff*, 
definitively settled in 1819, has all the air of liberality, and the 
simplicity of system. 

No article is prohibited. 

No duty is to exceed 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

The amount of duty is so calculated, that -the custom-house 
officers can estimate the amount to be paid by tlie w^eighl 
of the merchandise. 

This valuation to be subject to frequent revision, to maintain 
the jusUproportion between weight and value. 

It is impossible to imagine a system simpler, or more 
comprehensive, than this ; 10 per cent, is paid as the maximum, 
which certainly, in the present age, in Europe, cannot be 
considered illiberal. An ad valorem valuation, though the only 
one by which a government knows truly what it is about, is yet 
so annoying and perplexing, as to the mode qf perception, that 
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the custom-house officers have the greatest aversion for it, and 
the honest dealer is sacrificed to the rogue. But here, while the 
government maintained its valuation at an ad valorem rate, a 
specific sum was demanded by the officer, which, to avoid the 
inconvenience and uncertainty usually attendant oft the verifi- 
cation of this rate, was fixed by weight. 

Now this is the Prussian system as it appears on paper, and 
such as it was in its first intention^ and such is at present the sys- 
tem of collection. That 1 0 per cent, of Prussia has now, however, 
become 50 per cent., still is the Prussian system held up as a 
paragon of liberality. Words are power, and belief is capital 
to those who have projects. The Tariff was believed liberal, 
because she took pains to tell the world that it was so ; besides, 
the collection being by weight, the feathers, furs, crapes, 
and laces, that interest the bondholders of the exchange -of 
Berlin, weigh infinitely lighter than the serges, camlets, cottons, 
calicos, and razors, that interest the village fairs. Coarse cot- 
tons may pay 90 per cent, but nouveautes from Paris are 
charged but 6 per cent. The cause of this has been, that no 
revision has taken place ; there has been no intermediate and 
controlling authority between the customs and the executive ; 
and if the government did not care about augmenting the tarifi* 
itself, it was necessarily acted upon by the native manufac- 
turers, in the sense of restrictions against the mass of impor- 
tation, and by the capitalists in the sense of relaxation in favour 
of luxuries. Besides, since 1819, most articles have fallen 
one half, and many two thirds in price, which, of itself, is equal 
to doubling or tripling the duty. 

Still this fall would not account for the diflcrencc of value in 
the lower qualities, the duty on which, in some instances, exceeds 
nine-fold the original impost of 10 per cent.*’ 

We cannot just now stop to trace the effect of such a system 
uniformly brought to bear on such a diversity of habits, interests, 
and places, but this is evident, that a great c mass of their 


* 110 rix dollars per quintal on silks, is equal on the dillcrcnt qualities to G, 
9, and 12 per cent. 

50 rix dollars on half silk, is equal to from 20 to 25 j)cr cent. 

30 rix dollars on woollens, is equal to from 18 to 30 per cent. 

50 rix dollars on cottons, is on various articles equal to from 30 to 90 per 
cent. 
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iTiaterial interests have become, from that moment, subservient 
and subject to the authority from which that system has 
emanated. Existing interests will adapt themselves to this state 
of things; new interests will spring up under its pn^tection, 
and therefore be solely dependent on it ; it will gain strength 
and support, but that strength will not be the strength of 
union, it will be an antagonistic struggle of fictitious interests, 
supporting, and supported by, a Central government, against the 
national prosperity. Thorn, Memel, Dantzic, and Frankfort, 
bear testimony to the capacity of Prussia for annihilating com- 
merce by her vaunted liberality, when her system was but a 
gossamer’s web to what it is to-day. 

It will make Germany indeed one, but that unity, we fear, 
will be no less disastrous to the parts of which it is composed, 
than* to the general interests of the European community of 
which it is a member. 

It is needless to enter into elaborate argument, to show that 
the various states composing the union will pass, or have vir- 
tually passed, under the dominion of Prussia ; from the moment 
that Prussia collects and distributes the revenue, she places 
herself, not in the position of a feudal sovereign, whose revenue 
was received from his vassals, but in the position of a proprietor 
who distributes the means of existence to his agents anil 
dependants; she has withdrawn from the various states of 
Germany the only constitutional elements which they possessed, 
the control of the Diets over the expenditure, and their inter- 
vention in the collection of revenue. 

Prussia’s custom-house collectors*, her roads, weights, mea- 
sures, and coins, extended throughout the twenty-five millions, 
now composing tlic union, will soon bo followed by her laws, by 
state paper-j-, state loans, and finally by conscrijjtion ; and even 


• It may be* said that the collectors are not Prussians, but a Prussian inspector 
examines, and coiitrolii of course, each separate custom-house system. The 
Prussian inspector lias not weiji-lit merely as iho representative of the supreme 
government, but is regarded with a public confidence which singularly contrasts 
with the contempt in which the notoriously venal agents of the enstom-houst's 
are held. Each state, before transmitting its portion, reserves a portion for its 
expenses of frontier and collection. 

f This has, indeed, already taken place. 

“ Prussian coin, as well as paper money, is now current throughout the 
countries within the league, and many of the naghhouring states; and when I 
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at this moment, were the peace of Europe to be disturbed, the 
federation would fly to arms at the bidding of Prussia, assemble 
under her banners, be paid by her from the common treasury, 
and obey her generals. 

Such are the political results of this system ; Germany me- 
thodically and permanently opposed to France, and Prussian 
Germany hostile already to Austria, raised to an equality of 
power, which soon must produce collision, and this at a moment 
when the last necessity exists for union against Russia, 
when Russia is pressing on with rapidity to the realisation of 
her gigantic designs, in all of which, and at every y)oint, 
Prussia has showed herself a willing assistant and a useful 
instrument. 

We shall now briefly advert to the merely commercial 
consequences to England, not confounding for a moment 
commercial circumstances, which are mere consequences, with 
political circumstances, which are causes. 

The powers of production upon the continent have, during the 
last few years, been rapidly rising to a level with the productive 
powers of England. Roads and machinery, and steam engines, 
gave England the means of producing cheaper than the conti- 
nent, while these advantages were exclusively her own, or while 
she had those advantages over and above the advantages which 
she possessed in common with other nations. The only reason 
why the manufactures of one country aro preferred to those 
of another, is because they are cheaper, or better at the same 
price, which is the same thing ; and the elements of the price of 
manufactures are, the cost of those things which men labour to 
supply themselves with — bread, meat, beer, wine, tobacco, 
coffee, sugar, &c. &c. 

The cheapness or dearness, therefore, of these articles, 
directly influences the price of the manufacture produced by 
the people consuming them. The disadvantage of the dear- 
ness of those things in England has hitherto been compen- 
sated by the superiority of machinery, that is, the absence of 
machinery on the continent ; but now that to their cheapness 

was at Leipsic, during the wool fair, a premium was actually paid for the larger 
Prussian bank notes, for the facility of making payments. Such a thing had 
never taken place before .” — Commercial Letter, 
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of labour they add improved machinery of their own, and 
improved machinery introduced from England, they must goon 
improving rapidly, supplanting England on tlie continent, 
article by article, and market by market, and afterwards 
carrying their competition to the remotest parts of the world, 
nay, even to our own island, and of this already we have a 
memorable example*. 

Saxony, previous to her junction with the union, had 
arrived at supplying herself with half the amount of cotton 
twist necessary for her mfinufactures. Her spinneries had 
been kept in a backward state, in consequence of the large 
investments in spinning mills, which had l)oen forced by the 
continental system. The machinery, such as was used in 
England in 1806, had there been kept up ; they had gone on 
working at a loss, to prevent a greater loss, in daily expectation 
of a change, and thus prevented the introduction of better 
machinery and cheaper processes. 

Latterly, however, better machinery had been imported, both 
from England and from Miilhauscn ; and as the manual part 
of the work (every thing, even machinery, resolves itself in the 
end into manual labour) can there be obtained at one-third of 
the cost of England, it is evident that the manufacturing 
progress of Saxony is not without a cause. England has now 
ceased to export to the German fairs the finer goods, in which 
the proportion of hand-labour is greater. It will, under such 
circumstances, be, therefore, no very difficult task for Prussia to 
exclude the bulk of the produce of England, so long as 
England thinks fit to raise, fictitiously, the price of bread, and 
to draw revenue from the necessaries of the manufacturing 
population. 

No doubt the Prussian system will hasten that consummation, 
by prematurely pressing on an exportation of from ten to 
thirteen millions. 

These are considerations which ought to have been well 
weighed, long before now. They cannot longer be neg- 
lected ; and the Prussian system, if it awakens England to a 

• The regular increase of our exportation docs not aflect tliis position. The 
simplification of our tariff during the last five years (an application to England 
of the general position), and the increasing demand of India, China, Turkey, 
France, and America, account for this. The maintenance of our relative position 
required a larger increase. 
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sense of her power, her resources, and her errors, will prove a 
blessing to this country, rather than a misfortune. 

It is idle for our rhetoricians to laugh at commercial systems 
and commercial exclusions. It is ignorance, to assert that the 
custom-house officers of Prussia are not a hostile array against 
the prosperity of England ; it is ridiculous to suppose that smug- 
gling can restore the commercial balance you have permitted to 
be subverted ; all these things involve at least a charge, 
and that charge, even allowing it to be infinitely small, will 
suffice to exclude the bulk of the commerce of England from 
Germany, while you continue to augment the price of every 
article you export, in a way that renders you unconscious of 
the evil you inflict on yourselves*. 

The duty of IV per cent, at Hamburgli jeoparded a few 
years ago its commercial existence ; extensive magazines rose 
at Altona, and commerce might have fled from the chief 
of the Hanseatic towns. To avert the peril, a General As- 
sembly was held, and the prosperity of Hamburgh was 
preserved by reducing the tax to which, from the mode of 
payment, was still further reduced to ^ per cent. May this be 
a lesson to England. 

Will not, then, the Prussian duty of 10 per cent., supposing 
it were no more, tell most fearfully towards that augmentation 
of price which deprives one nation of the power of supplying 
another; the charges of smuggling am scarcely be less than 
10 per cent.; indeed, if the tarift* is no higher, there is no 
inducement held out to the smuggler at all ; if the tarifi‘ is 
raised, and the smuggler docs come in, it is but an increase of 
disadvantage. 

But Prussia's tariff, wc have already sitown, is higlier, and 
that it will go on increasing in restrictiveness can be doubted 
by no one who has paid the slighest attention to the history of 


• Venice, it is true, fused lier revenue almost entirely from commerce. 
England, like Venice, li;i.d greah r l;ieililics of ])roductiou than the rest of the 
world (otherwise she would not export) ; but tlie two countries managed tlu'ir 
afiuirs differently. Ven ce taxed her exports — England taxes lier imports. 
The former charged on tier sales the profit slie saw she could make ; the latter 
puts a gaoler at the door, to clip an inch from each yard of her workmen’s clothes, 
an ounce from tjvery pound of their victuals, and makes them pay beforehand for 
pertnission to work for their wages. Her goods may still he cheap. If they arc, 
it is not her financial intelligence she has to thank. 
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commercial legislation. Restriction begets restriction, as the 
sparks fly upwards; illiberality once converted into system, 
flows onward, as a descending stream. Individual misfortunes, 
internal convulsion, public calamity, national warfare, have 
scarcely sufficed to open men’s eyes to the viciousness of the 
system, and this sad experience has done little or nothing for 
its correction in those countries where it has unhappily existed. 
Of this we have a notable instance in Prussia herself; 
compare her tarift* in 1819 and in 1834 ; and although no 
new law has been made, and no visible change effected, still 
have her duties in fact increased five fold. 

The decrease, however, of the exportation from England 
will not be immediate, for two very sensible reasons; the 
states, before joining the league, will provide themselves 
with large stores of English manufactures, and the means of 
supply on the continent not being adequate to meet the 
new demand opened to them, a rise in the level of price 
will ensue, which, for a time, will permit the importation of 
English goods, and permit England to adapt her system to the 
new necessities of the times. Jlesides these, the connections at 
present existing between the continent and ]5ng!imd, will go on, 
as is usual in such cases, even at a sacrifice. 

Put it is not our direct commerce to Germany alone, impor- 
tant as that may be, which is the only loss that England will 
incur. Vast as is the circle through which commerce revolves, 
still all its parts arc intimately and sensitively <.*onnccted ; if one 
suiters, all arc affected. Thus the sugar which wc will not 
admit, imported into Germany, enables the Prazils to purchase 
our cottons; the export of our cottons to the Prazils causes 
the sugar and coffee for Germany to be sliijiped to England ; 
the re-shipment to Germany facilitates the importations from 
Germany, and our general traffic; and the combination of 
those various branches in the Thames, facilitates our means 
of supplying, at»once, Brazils and America ; and gives our 
commerce the elasticity which numerous markets, and fields, 
alone can give, and ensures to our shipping regular and con- 
nected employment. 

A diminution, therefore, of our exports to Germany, and of 
our commercial relations with that country, leads to a direct 
intercourse between America and Germany. The commercial 
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intervention, and the shipping of England, will gradually be 
set aside ; and that direct intercourse, combined with the 
gradual cheapening of the manufactures of Germany, will 
exclude England from the supply of the Brazils and the 
United States*. 

Tliese are no visionary fears. The cotton stuffs of Saxony, 
and the woollens of Thuringia, have already found their way 
across the Atlantic. Twist has been sent through English 
houses to Calcutta, and woollens to Canton. 

The following extract from a commercial report is worthy 
of the deepest attention, it proceeds from one of the highest 
authorities on tliese matters, and w’e offer it without comment. 

“ Many inannfaclorics liavc been established in Trussia within the last ten or 
twelve yoars, and they are daily increusin<^ and iniproviiifr, and particularly since 
tl\e inlvodnction of the new system. Several cotton mills have been erected 
wiiliin the la: t year, and a considerable sum has been invested by individuals in 
laotorio'i. 

“ In Saxony the slocking manufactories have greatly increased, and con- 
siderable exports have been made to Great Ikitain, where, although subject to 
a »lu(y of 20 per cent., they can still come in competition with our manuf act lire. 

“ In llussia a wonderful progress has lately been made in iiianiifactiiring 
cotton goods, such as cambrics, calicos; also, fustians, and coarse woollen cloths. 
All imports of those* articles are prohibited. Tlie quality is very good; some 
ptjrsons say equal to English manufacture; and those establishments are under the 
immediate ))atron:ige of the emperor. All the machinery for the manufactories 
of Prussia and lUissia is obtained from England; and tln*re is little doubt that, 
if they go on improving, the iinportiilion of twist from England, which is now 
permit t('d, will also be ])roliibited.” 

Still, in the Prussian system, there 5s one saving clause for 
England, and it is this : — that by its duties on colonial produce, 
it tends to increase the cost of production. Hitherto the Saxon 


* We could quote numerous instances to illustrate the eollateral advantages 
flowing from a direct trulHc — advantage's which England, at present, doubly 
enjoys in its relations with America and with Germany. One instance may, 
however, suffice. — Tlie accidental demand of salt meat at Jlurdcaux for Demc- 
rara, which for many years was supplied from Cork, led to the annual importa- 
tion of *'1000 tons of French wines into Ireland, while England only iiii))orted 
4G0 ton.s. — llowKiNo’s on Covntiereiul Relations of England and France, 

p. 170. 

This fori nitons establishment, of a direct intercourse between Bordeaux and 
Cork, lias led to the national preference of Ireland for tlie wines of France, 
mairitaincd for a long period an cnoriiious trallic, iiotwitbslanding the poverty of 
Ireland, the difh'rence of cost price, and the destruction of the coninnTce in 
French wiin s, tliroughoiit the reiiiaindrr of Great Britain, by the Treaty of 
Methuen. 
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manufacturing population consumed a much larger quantity of 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco, than any other population, in pro- 
portion to its numbers ; not a cottage was to be found without 
these luxuries; and the cheapness and abundance of these 
home-comforts, not only promoted economy in the manufac- 
tures, but also domestic comfort and morality. The induce- 
ments to labour were placed within their reach, and not only the 
means of existence, but of gratification, were secured at a 
considerable less cost than the merest necessaries of existence, 
to the comparatively demoralised, and therefore comparatively 
less productive operative (with equal skill) of Prussia, France, 
and England. Those luxuries will now be expelled from the 
Saxon cottage, or the Saxon artisan must receive an infinitely 
higher remuneration for his labour— a remuneration not only 
equivalent to the amount raised by the government on tea, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco, but also to the increased charges of traffic, 
in all its ramifications, resulting from the larger capital required 
in the transfer of those articles from the outport to the 
village shop. 

The following circumstance will, perhaps, render our meaning 
more intelligll)le. On crossing the Erz-Wald mountains from 
Saxony to Bohemia, we, unexpectedly, came upon very exten- 
sive cotton mills. After some difficulty we were permitted to 
visit them. One body of the building had been completed, 
another was in progress, and filled with workmen erecting the 
machinery — the manager of the enterprise had spent several 
years in Manchester — the machinery was of the most perfect 
and recent construction, chiefly made upon the spot, under the 
direction of two workmen from Miilhausen, from whence, also, 
the finer parts of the machinery had been brought. The 
spinners were Saxons — their wages averaging one-third of 
those of England ; and cotton twist, No. 40, was produced, 
according to the best calculation we could make, at a cost less 
than that of Manchester by rather less than sp tb. — 
that is to say, at three-fourths of the cost of spinning at 
Manchester. 

On inquiry into the causes of this very alarming fact, we 
found them to be as follows : — It being impossible for Austria 
to protect this mountain frontier, all the imported necessaries 
of the workmen arriving on the frontier, duty free, are smug- 
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gled in at scarcely any cost — they are, therefore, cheaper than 
even in Saxony ; because, in Saxony, a duty exceedingly light 
it is true, but still a duty, is paid, and, in addition to this, in 
the towns where the manufactories are chiefly collected, a 
municipal impost is again levied. In Bohemia, agricultural 
produce, from the nature of the country, is cheaper than in 
Saxony. The Saxon workmen, superior ii intelligence, dex- 
terity, and morality, to the Bohemians, having been induced to 
emigrate into this frontier district, have brought these personal 
advantages with them, enjoy the abundance of agricultural 
produce of Austria, and are not deprived by the ihefliciency of 
the Austrian customs of the colonial abundance of Saxony. 
Nor is this all ; the spinning and other machinery of Saxony, 
as above staled, is antiquated. These new establishments com- 
bine witlt these advantages the latest progress of machinery. 

This spot (llothen Hause) we visited immediately before 
the establishment of the Prussian system, and these considera- 
tions we pointed out to the director of the establishment as the 
causes of its prosperity, and observed to him that the Prussian 
system must bring ruin to it, because smuggling would cease, 
and the price of all those objects introduced from Saxony 
woultl, in that country itself, be doubled or trebled, — ‘‘ That 
“ is,” he answered, ‘‘ precisely what we anticipate ; but then,” 
continued he, English manufactures will no longer be smug- 
“ gled in. We at present sell none of our yarn in the neigh- 
‘‘ bourhood, l)ecause we get a beHer price for it at Vienna ; 

where we should get still a much better price, if English 

yarn was more effectually excluded, and if Saxon yarn was 
“ somewhat raised in price, which must he the result of the 

Prussian sgstem^'* 

Having more than once alluded to the effect of the importa- 
tion of English machinery in facilitating the means of produc- 
tion on tlie continent, we think it necessary, most distinctly, 
to state our conviction that no restrictions on thj exportation of 
machinery can prevent this progression. On the contrary, the 
long continuance of such restrictions haveacted most injuriously 
on our prosperity. By facilitating the exportation of machinery, 
we allow more easily the substitution at home of new machinery 
for old ; and by restricting its exportation, we raise up rival ma- 
nufactories of machinery abroad, injuring ourselves in two ways. 
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and forcing our rivals at once to make greater strides, and to 
dispense with our supply. Germany was progressing to an 
equality of manufacturing capacity with England ; the moment 
she rose to our level, it was no longer the mere supply of Ger- 
many, important as it is, that we should have lost ; it was her 
competition that we should have had to sustain throughout the 
world, where no privilege is now reserved for England. *I7)C 
Prussian system, while it places in jeopardy our traffic with Ger- 
many, will prevent Germany from comj>eling with us throughout 
the world. Eor the present, the loss on one side may be nearly 
balanced by the prevention of their diminished competition with 
us elsewhere. 13 ut this will be contingent on two considera- 
tions: the first regards our own commercial policy; the second, 
investments of ca])ital in machinery in Germany. 

Our own commercial policy, as we have shown, is the root 
of the whole evil ; and most fortunately it is so, as we have 
the ready and easy means of correction — ready, we say, and easy 
— because our revenue is increasing, and our expenditure dimi- 
nishing. W c have our commercial restrictions alone to blame for 
the commercial restrictions in France, which have rendered use- 
less to us the first nation on the face of the earth, and our next- 
door neighbours, which have neutralised the chief advantages 
of that great continent within sight of our shores, ovci*flowing 
with so many things which wc require, aiul recpiiring so 
many things in which we abound. Our commercial restrictions 
.arc alone to blame for the tariff of America, which internal cir- 
cumstances have now at length forced her to modify. Our corn 
laws and our timber laws have to bear, exclusively, the blame 
of the Prussian system, and all its yet undeveloped conse- 
(jucnces. Yet these arc but the collateral effects of a system, 
the first and direct evils of which have told at once at home. 
Wc have sought to check the growth of the Prussian system by 
petty expedients and useic.ss opposition, and fighting hopelessly 
against adverse circumstances, though self-produced — we 
have neglected to take advantage of the favouring and sponta- 
neous circumstances which have continued so long undeservedly 
to present themselves in our career. Unless at present we 
can simplify and cheapen, unless we can combine with the 
facilities of production which we possess, cheapness of the cost 
of the necessaries of life possessed by other countries, wc must 
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gradually descend from our actual manufacturing position, if 
neither France, Austria, Prussia, or Russia, met our produce 
with duties or prohibitions ; indeed, we may rather thank those 
foreign restrictions by which alone foreign competition has not 
been already fatal. 

But even this invigorating change would scarcely suffice to 
maintain our manufacturing superiority, if in Germany new 
machinery were extensively introduced: its introduction is con- 
tingent on the application of capital to that purpose. This 
consideration, therefore, is one of vital importance to England ; 
it resolves itself into two questions; the first regards the appli- 
cation of existing capital in Germany ; the second, the intro- 
duction of English capital into Germany. 

Capital has not been applied in Germany, and more espe- 
cially in Prussia, to industrial enterprises to the same degree 
that the profits thence accruing might have warranted the sup- 
position, because it has been the policy of the government, for 
political objects, to direct the wealth of the country into channels 
which placed it more within its own control, viz , — government 
securities and loans. The small town of Berlin holds an amount 
of various government loans, second only to London and Paris. 
Russia, in its own name, and in that of Poland, is debtor to 
Prussia to an incredible extent. Prussia holds even of Spanish 
bonds to the amount of 5,000,000 dollars. But a far more 
important consideration than this, has been the insecurity of the 
political relations of Europe, and the dread of war. 

This it is which has assisted the views of these governments. 
This it is which has inspired capitalists in the country, which 
must be the arena of every European struggle, with a dread of 
fixed investments. Not only has war given to England the 
command of the seas, and of the commerce of the world, but the 
dread of war during twenty years of peace, has been the chief 
prop of her manufacturing superiority. And while England 
sacrifices every political advantage, and encourages every 
hostile design, by the terror she avows for that word 
** war,^ she knows not that under her own actual system of 
finance, confidence in the prolongation of peace would be the 
sacrifice of her external prosperity. 

That confidence in the prolongation of peace would not only 
lead to the investment of foreign capital in manufacturing enter- 
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prises, but would scatter the enormous superabundance of the 
capital of England to raise in every part of the continent not 
only rival manufactories, but rival shipping — that is to say, 
would hasten the transfer of English capital to the continent, 
for those ends ; a transfer which has already commenced, and 
which is now proceeding to an alarming extent. We refer to 
the evidence taken before the Committee of Shipping and 
Manufactures. We could supply other instances, from our own 
experience, but reserve this branch of the subject for discussion 
in a subsequent number. 

Fortunate, perhaps, has it been for England, that the wild 
speculations of 1825 , and the seventeen millions sacrificed in 
South America, have relieved her of some of that superfluity of 
wealth which, if not thus uselessly lost, might have been noxiously 
employed in increasing the powers of production of rival manu- 
factures, or in supplying means to the northern powers, which 
would have hastened the consummation of their hostile designs. 

Such are the circumstances under which the continental 
system is again to spring to life. 

“ Tlic r(.‘volutionary spirit against the commercial despotism of England has 
acquired such strength by means of this German confederacy, that a successful 
resistance is now as impossible as it would be inexpedient. 

“ Voar after year, some of the markets of Europe, and of America, will be 
successively closed against the produce of her industry. 

“ New worlds cannot again be called into existence ; and of the trade of vast 
and distant countries, whicli is exclusively enjoyed by England, a large portion 
will be found to be dependent on our friendly relations with our nearest 
neighbour on the continent of Europe. 

“ The fatal depression produced by the operation of the continental system is 
still in the lively recollection of England. Colonial and American produce, the 
return for our manufactures, became absolutely without value ; nor is it forgotten 
that in these unpropitious years, the only advantageous outlet to the redundant 
))rodiicc of our colonies and manufacturing industry, was to be found in the 
precarious conlrahand trade with the continent. The rough and brutal system 
of Napoleon has given England a practical lesson on tlie one side, of lier depen- 
dence on the market, of Europe, for the prosperity of her trade ; on the other 
side, of the ini])ossibiIity of forming any system, cither continental or insular, 
which is at variaacc with the interests and feelings of mankind. 

“ Tlie same feelings which roused the continent to evade, and at length put 
an end to the system of Napoleon, will now, under altered circumstances, unite 
her in opposition to the principles of England, by which she conceives herself to 
be aggrieved*.'* 


* ** Remarks on the averjiges of Hamburg, and on the commercial policy of 

Great Rritain towards Russia and other northern states,” p. 50. 
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The author of the able pamphlet, from which this extract 
is taken, was seated at Hamburg, and saw merely the German 
side of the c|uestion ; what would he have said had he 
combined the German with the Russian — the commercial 
with the political — the eastern with the western question? 
If he had anticipated the opening of a direct trade with 
India, through the Turkish dominions; if he had known 
that in Turkey free trade did exist ; that that free trade which 
had frustrated the continental system of Napoleon, and that 
opposes the commercial schemes of Prussia and Russia, now 
was placed in jeopardy by the dangers of Turkey, and must 
be extinguished by the predominance of Russia over the Porte? 

If the Prussian federation alone (supposing it undertaken 
in opposition to Russia) furnished him such grounds for 
alarm, what would lie have said of the occupation of the 
Dardanelles by Russia ? Rut, possessor of Constantinople, 
Russia's means of influence, of menace, of action, are brought 
home, with indubitable success, to Italy, Piedmont, and all the 
Levant, even if our influence in Spain prevails. Now, how 
will this political influence affect our commerce? France, our 
political friend, is our commercial foe; and the Dardanelles 
once closed against us, wc do not sec what spot of Europe but 
the precarious Peninsula, exporting Relgiuni, and Sweden, and 
Denmark, our decreasing customers to the amount of 500,000?., 
may not be combined very soon against us. A combination 
which interests us, in exportation and importation, to the 
amount of 30,000,000?. per annum. 

On reviewing this question, there is one point which affords 
us satisfaction, and supjilies us with hojics. If Russia, in 
annexing new conquests to her dominions, threw open their 
liarhours to traffic, encouraged emigrants, conciliated merchants, 
and favoured agriculture, not a voice would have been raised 
against her aggrandisement ; and if the governments of England 
or France, jealous of her political power, had i had energy 
enough to endeavour to keep her within bounds, they would 
have been assailed with the indignant reproaches of popular 
philanthropists. She might thus have gone on, from progress 
to progress, hailed by the enemy, whose positions she was 
turning, disguising the use to which she destined them, 
until tliev were wholly in her fHissession. Is it not then some 
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consolation^ to think that she shows her true colours, and un- 
masks her real designs ? Look at the facts ! 

The transit trade of Georgia has been cut off. The opening 
prospects of traffic with the eastern coast of the Dlack Sea have 
been cut off*. Poland has been annexed to her empire and 
commercial regulations — its commerce is cut off*. The Prussian 
system extends to twenty-five ntillions of our best customers. 
We may find new worlds and new markets ; and supposing we 
do, is that a reason for neglecting the old ? Put these com- 
mercial schemes have hitherto been counteracted, and still arc 
so, by the free trade system of Turkey, our dumb and neglected 
ally. A road through Turkey was opened for English manu- 
factures into Austria and Russia — ^it is so still ; a road through 
Turkey gives passage to the transit trade arrested in Georgia ; 
the communications of the l^lack Sea paralyse the restrictions 
of Russia and Russian Europe. What will those restrictions 
become, when those straits, that territory, arc hcEs, and when 
she no longer requires to wear the mask of moderation ? 

If it be asked, in the real spirit of conviction, and of useful 
apprehension, What noro is to be done P"*’ we answer, Take 
up a position, without an instant’s loss, against your 
political foe, and diminish, with the least possible delay, the 
burthens that press at home on the sources of production.” 

Russia's progress — l*russia's system, must very soon withdraw 
England from that state of mental decay — indiff'eiencc ; the 
danger and recompense are both before her — both of sufficient 
magnitude to awaken all her energies ; and tiie first so certain, 
as to lead assuredly to the second. 


AllTK LK IV. 

A Report of the Proccedmys of the British Associathm for 
the Ad^a^iccment of Science . — London: 1833,1834*, 
I8e35. 

The present age is eminently distinguished from all pre- 
ceding times by the rapid progress of the mental character 
of human society. Numerous indications of this arc pre- 
sented in the social phenomena of every civilised nation 
in the world. But among these signs of advancement, 
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there are few so striking as the circumstances attending 
those annual congresses of men, who have devoted their lives 
to the cultivation of science, which have ^recently been 
established in various parts of Europe. The universal in- 
terest, with which these assemblies have been regarded — the 
influence they have, in many cases, exerted upon the whole 
surrounding community, and the weight and importance, 
w'hich have been attached to thtm by political governments, 
prove that Bacon’s barren aphorism, that ‘‘ Knowledge is 
“ Power,” has become a practical truth. 

It is remarkable, that the position, in which these scientific 
senates, so to speak, commenced, was precisely that point of 
the European continent, where political liberty was least 
advanced. In Germany, the most backward of all the 
European states, in the career of political improvement, 
these congresses took their origin. The freedom, w^hich was 
banished by their despotic rulers, from the administration 
of the German states, took refuge in the schools of philosophy, 
and the bold spirit of speculation, which was first evokecl by 
Luther, still maintained in them its vigour and activity. In 
spite of the opposition of the director of Austrian councils, 
these associations spread and flourished from year to year, and 
the torch, which they had kindled, was carried, fast and far, 
from province to province, from state to state, and from 
nation to nation, until, finally, it reached the shores of Britain, 
where it has blazed with a splendour altogether, unequalled in 
the countries, in which it first spread to light. 

That such should be the origin of these assemblies, will not, 
however, upon consideration, appear surprising. The govern- 
ments of France and England, and still more of the United 
States, by freedom of discussion through the press and in 
popular assemblies, and by other liberal institutions, aftbrded 
numerous outlets for the workings of the popular mind ; but 
in the despotic regions of Austria, and its confederate states, 
the mental powers were pent up, and had they not found 
vent in this manner, a great political explosion would, most 
probably, have been the consequence. Such associations formed 
the safety valve, from which the accumulated intellectual power 
of the country was allowed to esca{)e. Shut out from every 
department of the public administration, each gifted spirit 
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sought another field of exertion. Universities afforded too 
small a range, and a great combination of the intellectual 
aristocracy alone could satisfy the craving, which exclusion 
from civil and political honours engendered. This bold 
conception originated with, a University professor, and was 
carried into operation, not, as has been erroneously sup- 
posed, by the vigour of his individual mind, but because his 
summons found a response in the bosom of every follower of 
science from one extremity of the empire to the other. The 
community was ripe for the project, and that circumstance 
itself probably prompted the suggestion, which has been pro- 
ductive of consecjuences, so extensive, so important, and so 
happy. 

This project was first promulgated by Trofessor Okeil^ of 
Jena, wlio announced it in a scientific journal, which at that 
time he conducted. The proposal was too bold, and too 
pregnant with consequences tending to the advancement of 
the intellectual character of the people, to escape the ever 
vigilant eye of Prince Mettemich. That crafty minister of 
despotism trembled at the results of schemes of such magni- 
tude for the diffusion of knowledge. 

Pretexts were not wanting for the persecution of the pro- 
fessor, and reasons were soon discovered for giving liim tlie 
option of resigning his chair, or his journal. Okeii resigned 
his chair ; and deeply conscious of the importance of his pro- 
ject, removed to Leipsic, where, at length, in the year 1822, 
he succeeded in assembling a small number of naturalists, who 
formed tliemselves into an association, under the title of 

Tlie Society of German Naturalists and Physicians,’’ and 
established rules for its future government. 

The principal object of the Association was declared to be 
to afford the means of mutual personal communication, at 
stated intervals, among the cultivators of natural science and 
medicine throughout Germany. The condition of eligibility 
was simply the love of science : the meetings were to be public, 
and to be held annually ; each to continue for several days, 
the place of assembly to change from year to year. The 
society contemplated neither the formation of collections, nor 
the acquisition of property, and the expenses of each meeting 
were to be defrayed by the members present. 
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At this first Congress, the number of members present 
amounted to only thirty-two. From the year 182% to the 
year 1828, the society continued to meet in different towns 
of the Germanic Confederation, at each successive Congress 
increasing in numbers, until, at Berlin, in 1828, four hun- 
dred and sixty-four members were present. At Munich 
it had swelled to such iin|x>rtance as to attract tlie attention of 
the king of Bavaria, who entertained the members in his 
palace. At Berlin, in 1828, the assembly was even more mag- 
nificent: the Association there entertained the most distin- 
guished persons in Prussia, who thought themselves honoured 
by being invited as the guests of the society ; and at the 
parties given by Humboldt, the president, were seen the king 
and other members of the royal family, the corps diplomatique, 
and the elite of the Prussian nobility. 

Up to this time these proceedings appear to have passed 
unnoticed, or not to have been regarded as important, by 
English philosophers. We are not aware of more than one 
Englishman being at the Berlin Congress ; — -Professor Bab- 
bage was, we believe, there. Some disciissiori had, however, 
about this time arisen in England on the state of science and 
the situation of scientific men, respecting which much diversity 
of opinion prevailed. It was contended, on the one hand, that 
the societies established for its encounigcment and advance- 
ment had fallen into inactivity and dccrejntude — that their 
powers were cither dormant or misapplied — that scientific men 
were not placed in that position in sodety, to which their intel- 
lectual endowments entitled them : that, on tlic other hand, 
they were a marked caste, stigmatised by exclusion from offices 
and honours, to which members of the liberal professions and 
others were eligible ; that, more especially, they were, by 
custom and prescription, disqualified from filling the offices of 
state, and from taking any direct share in the political adminis- 
tration of the country ; that, supposing (but not admitting) 
that their talents would be most beneficially employed, if 
exclusively devoted to the prosecution of science, still no public 
provision was made to enable them to attain that object ; that 
scientific men, like other human beings, must be clothed and 
fed, and must live under a roof ; that the means of doing 
this, much less of obtaining a {K)sition in society, were not 
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afforded them ; that University professorships (the only offices 
comjmtible with those objects) Were notoriously restricted by 
conditions, which would render them inaccessible to the great 
bulk of the scientific community ; but that, even were they 
otherwise, their number was utterly insufficient for such an 
object. 

It was, on the other hand, as strenuously denied, that the 
sciences and arts in England wore in a state of depression. It 
was maintained, that the institutions for the advancement and 
encouragement of science were flourishing and vigorous ; that 
their administration was free from corruption and abuse ; that 
[Kilitical station was unsuited to the habits and qualities t>f 
scientific men ; that a public provision for them would be, in 
the first place, unattainable ; and, if attainable, disgraceful 
for them to receive; in fine, that the scientific community in 
England was in a healthful state, and that no interposition of 
the political power could serve it, while, on the other hand, it 
might impede its progress, and impair its efficiency. 

It was amongst the party holding the former set of opinions, 
and who formed a small, though most brilliant, section of Bri- 
tish science, that the proposition originated, to establish in 
England annual congresses, similar to those, which had for 
several years previously been held in Germany. This sug- 
gestion, which was at first thrown out by Sir David Brewster, 
was made under the impression that such a proceeding would 
have a tendency to attain, in some degree, those ends which 
he and the party, who concurretl with him, thought desirable; 
but that party, though including some of the most s])lendid 
scientific names (among which, besides Brewster, may be men- 
tioned, Babbage, Davy, and Herschel), was tcxi limited in 
numbers to carry into effect such a design with that ce/a/, 
which would be indispensable to its success. 

If the decline of science, the advancement of its followers, 
and the establislvnent of fitting station and provision for them, 
had been announced as the watch-word of the institution, an 
opposition would have been raised against it, formidable in 
numbers, activity, and influence. The universities would 
have taken the alarm, would have considered their privileges 
invaded, and their efficiency questioned ; and all those philo- 
sophers, who were already sheltered and fostered in their bosom, 
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would necessarily have been enlisted as opponents to the 
project* The ecclesiastical influence of the country also> 
idratified unhappily as it is, with the academical institutions, 
would have taken part in the strife. The great body of the 
public, incapable of appreciating the merits of the points in 
dispute, unconscious of the great interests, which really depend 
on the promotion of scientific discovery, and incapable, from 
ignorance, of feeling the sacred duty of throwing around the 
character of the philosopher those external marks of respect 
which, as human society is constituted, are necessary for 
personal ease and independence, would have been indifferent 
spectators. In such a contest, neither the justice of the 
cause itsdf, its real public importance, nor the great emi- 
nence of those who, unattach^ to academical institutions, 
pursued sci^ce solely from the pure and disinterested love of 
it, could prevail against such a phalanx. The real design, 
therefore, which actuated Sir David Brewster, and those who 
supported him, in originating this project was, even in the 
beginning, not put prominently forward, though it must have 
been easily and clearly inferred from several of the manifestoes 
at the first meeting. These objects were, however, sufficiently 
obvious to keep aloof, on that occasion, the great mass 
(including all the distinguished members) of the opposing 
party. It was apparent that, an association of this kind must 
either fall to the ground, or incorporate the whole science of 
the country. By common cofisent, therefore, the disputed 
points appear at the next meeting to have* l)een completely 
abandoned. Cambridge and Oxford sent in their adhesion. 
Their most distinguished members joined those of the Scottish 
and Irish Universities, and the Association swelled at once 
into a body of most imposing magnitude and importance. As 
a concession perhaps to the feeling, in which the design was 
understood to have originated, the great ecclesiastical Univer- 
sity of Oxford conferred the honour of degrees upon four 
philosophers, all dissenting, under different forms of faith, from 
the Church of England. 

At the first meeting of the Association, which was convened 
by Sir David Brewster, at York, in the autumn of 1831, the 
Society was established, under the title of the British Asso* 
‘‘ elation for the advancement of Science."” By the arrange- 
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ments made on that occasion, and others since adopted, the 
society now consists of an unlimited number of mmbers, 
who are admitted at a small annual fee, and without any very 
narrow or scrupulous principle of election. The love of know^ 
ledge, and the desire to become a member of the society^ are, 
we believe, sufficient qualifications for election. The great 
mass, however, are not^ and cannot be, permanent ; they are 
necessarily a fluctuating body, composed for the year, in great 
measure, of individuals, who become members for the express 
purpose of attending the particular Congress held in their own 
place of abode. The permanent part consists of men, pursuing 
thedifferent departmentsof science, either ]>rf)fessionallyorfor the 
mere love of knowledge. The number of tliese is considerable, 
though less than that of the fluctuating part of the Association: 
the greater number of the permanent members attend every 
annual meeting wherever it may be held, and the most distin- 
guished among them arc the chief actors in this annual drama. 
The administration is conducted by a council, annually elec- 
ted by another body, called the ‘‘General Committee:’’ com- 
posed of all such members as have contributed to the advance^ 
ment of science by papers published in the transactions of any 
learned society. The Association is sub-divided into a number 
of sections, according to the usual classification of the sciences. 
The first section is devoted to the physical and mathematical 
sciences, or to those subjects commonly included under the 
title of Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; the second 
is appropriated to Mechanical Science applied to the Arts ; 
the third to Chemistry and Mineralogy; the fourth to 
Geology and Geography ; the fifth to Zoology and Botany ; 
the sixth to Physiological Science ; the seventh to Statistics ; 
and other sub-divisions may be made from time to time, 
according as the varying interests of different departments of 
knowledge may seem to require. 

The administration of each of these several sections is 
conducted by a president, vice-president, committee, arid 
secretaries, selected from those members of the general Com- 
mittee, who have most successfully prosecuted the investigation 
of the subjects appropriated to the several sections. The sub- 
jects to be discussed at the meetings of the different sections are 
previously selected and arranged by these sectional committees. 
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The business of the Annual Congress is conducted in the 
following manner : In the morning of each day, at ten o’clock, 
the committees of the several sections assemble in the rooms 
appointed for their meetings, to arrange the business of the 
day; at eleven o’clock, the meetings of the sections respectively 
are opened. To these meetings all members of the Association 
are admitted, and it is quite usual for the same members of 
the Association to attend, and even take an active part in the 
proceedings of several different sections during the same session 
of the Congress. From eleven o’clock until three or four in 
the afternoon, these sectional meetings are continued, and the 
topics previously arranged by^their respective committees, are 
discussed— experiments exhibited — novel apparatus produced ; 
and, in fine, the various means, by which the sciences are being 
advanced, are brought forward, and explained by the indivi- 
duals, for the most part, who contrive and promote them. At 
these sectional meetings no restraint is understood to be placed 
upon the extent or depth of the scientific discussions ; no par- 
ticular effort is made to avoid useful topics, merely because 
they are not popular. Such restrictions would operate very 
injuriously upon the influence of the Association in the real 
advancement of science. Under these circumstances, it might be 
supposed, that the sectional meetings would be attended only 
by those persons, who follow their respective subjects, for 
professional pui’poses. Nevertheless, experience has proved 
the reverse. Such is the thirst for knowledge, that even the 
most abstruse discussions have been numerously attended ; 
and although a considerable portion of what was delivered 
must sometimes have been unintelligible to a large part of 
such an assembly, still it was apparent, that here and there 
rays of science had penetrated their understandings. Un- 
equivocal indications of this were manifest from time to time, 
during even the most abstruse mathematical discussions. 

The day being thus spent in the more profound scientific 
discussions, the evening is appropriated to what are intended 
as lighter and more amusing topics. A reunion of the 
whole Association is held on each evening at eight o’clock, 
which ladies are accustomed to attend in large numbers. 
To the great lK>dy of the members these evening meetings 
are the most attractive part of the proceedings of the Congress. 
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It was originally intended, that no other business should be 
transacted in the evening, ^except that the presidents of the 
ilifferent sections should report to the asseinblctl Association 
the proceedings of the sections severally. It was found, how- 
ever, that such reports, though occasionally interesting, were, 
in general, of too dry a nature to afford amusement, and 
unavoidably too brief to impart instruction ; independently of 
which, that portion of the assembly most interested in them 
would necessarily have been present themselves at the discus- 
sion. It has, therefore, been recently the practice to make 
such reports as general as possible, and to confine them to 
alternate evenings. In lieu of these reports, the evening meet- 
ings are now devoted to discourses delivered by the persons most 
distiiigiiishe<l in the difrerent departments of the sciences, on 
subjects which admit of being explained and illustrated in a 
popular style. Sometimes, when the interest of the subject 
and the power of the speaker are adequate to the task, the 
evening is devoted to a single lecture. More frequently, how- 
ever, several topics are brought forward in succession, and 
exjdained and illustrated by dift*erent members. Occasionally, 
a debate ai’isos which derives great interest, not merely from 
the subject of the discussion, but from the eminence of the 
speakers. After the business of the meeting is over, there is a 
general conversazione. 

The business of the meeting, thus arranged, is continued for 
six successive days : hitherto it commenced on Monday, and 
terminated on Saturday. On the last day, the affairs of the 
Congress are wound up by a general assembly, at which the 
proceedings of the session are noticed at length by the presi- 
<lcnt, secretaries, or other responsible officers, and the arrange- 
ments for the ensuing Annual Congress are announced. 

The society has considerable funds at its disposal, arising 
from the annual subscriptions of its members ; and, on the 
other hand, is subject to little or no expense in its adminis- 
tration. It has, likewise, what is equivalent to, and even 
better than, funds; for the position, which it has taken, 
has given it an influence with the state, with all establishecl 
institutions, and with private individuals, which, properly 
exercised and directed, cannot fail to be productive of the 
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most beneficial results in promoting the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. The pecuniary funds, wliich are at its disposal, are 
appropriated, yearly, to the advancement of such scientific 
objects as appear to the managing Committee most desirable to 
be attained. Some notion of the nature and extent of these 
objects may be formed, from the following account of the 
appropriation of a portion of the funds of the Association for 
the present year : — 

500^. for a duplicatp reduction of Astronomical observations made at Paris. 

1001. for determining the constant of Lunar nutation. 

100/. for observations on Temperature. 

250/. for continuing observations on the height of the Tides at Liverpool 
and London. 

100/. for observations connected with the advancement of Meteorology. 

30/. towards the expenses of certain experiments conducted by Professor 

Wheatstone. 

30/. for reducing to practice Mr. Jerrard’s method of solving equations 
above the fourth degree. 

20/. to Mr. Johnstone for completing his Tables of Chemical Constants. 

30/. to Mr. Pairbairn for conducting a series of experiments on Blast 
Furnaces. 

105/. for prosecuting inquiries respecting Fossil Fishes. 

SOI. for certain researches into the absorbents of the Human Body. 

50/. for an inquiry respecting the sounds of the Heart. 

Besides these, and other specific pecuniary rewards, several 
recommendations were forwarded to government, to public 
institutions, and to private individuals, with a view to the 
promotion of scientific objects. 

The British Association, thos constituted and organised, has 
now held five successive congresses in five successive years 
In 1881 at York, in 1882 at Oxford, in 1833 at Cambridge, 
in 1834 at Edinburgh, and in the present year, 1835, at 
Dublin. The number of members has increased with a 
rapidity, which has not only exceeded the most sanguine 
hopes of its first projectors, but which must materially 
affect its design, its objects, and its influence. At York, 
the number of members amounted to only two hundred. 
At the late meeting, in Dublin, above 1200 members 
attended ; and the evening assemblies, held at the llotunda, 
were attended by 2000 persons. Nor have the members 
attending these successive congresses been limited to the leaders 
of British science. Philosophers from every part of the 
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civilised world, have assisted at them. France, Holland, 
Belgium, the German States, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, 
India, the New World, north and south, have all been repre- 
sented by individuals coming from the first ranks of their 
respective scientific communities. Those who have explored, 
with philosophical views, the natural productions of New South 
Wales, of Africa, and America; those who have traversed 
half the globe to witness and record the stellar wonders 
of another firmament, have come back and emptied the 
treasures they have collected, into the lap of the Association. 
Nor have such proceedings been confined to our islands. 
Similar congresses have for some years been held in France 
and elsewhere. Such is the consummation to which the appa^ 
rently trivial assembly of thirty-two philosophers, called 
together in 1822, by Oken, has led. 

The public excitement, ’ which has since attended these 
congresses, commenced with the assembly held at Berlin 
in the year 1828. It was natural, that much {X)pular enthu- 
siasm should be produced by such an event taking place, 
for the first time, in Prussia, in the only country in the 
world, where ignorance is a civil offence — where the parent 
of an uneducated child is liable to pains and penalties-— 
where, in the absence of the ability of the parent to procure 
instruction, the fostering hand of a paternal government 
is interposed, and the means of mental and moral culture 
are abundantly supplied — where the existence of an uneducated 
subject is a political impossibility. In such a country, blest 
with the advantages of such laws, so ailministered, it could not 
excite astonishment, that the persons and reputations of the 
assembled priests of nature, should be subjects of devout 
veneration, and that their presence should be hailed with 
popular exultation. But the example thus afforded, was so 
speedily followed by other nations of Europe, that we must 
ascribe its influence to something of a more general nature 
than the enlightened laws and administration of Prussia. In 
fact, those great politicial changes, which commenced with, and 
followed, the phenomena of the French revolution, had opened 
the eyes of the people of all the countries of Europe, to their 
proper rights and dignity— the political fabric, based upon 
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tlie divine right of kings^ was dashed to pieces by the torrent 
of public opinion — the jargon of politick bigotry, by which 
despotic power hatl been upheld for centuries, was laughed to 
scorn by all who witnessed the giant efforts of emancipated 
France. Freedom of thought and discussion received an 
impulse not inferior to that, which followed the bold enterprise 
of Luther; and, consequently, the value of knowledge was 
deeply felt, and the estimation, in which its followers were 
held, proportionally raised. Probably we should regard tlie 
formation of these great national associations rather as 
consequences of those more general causes. Be that as it may, 
tlicir establishment took place at a propitious epoch ; the 
people of every country, not absolutely beniglited by des- 
potism, were ripe for their reception ; and we find the same 
enthusiasm, which they excited, and the same homage which 
was bestowed upon them in Prussia, excited and bestowed, 
in not a less degree, elsewhere, and nowhere in a greater 
degree, we are bound to admit, than in the British Isles. 

Great have been the advantages of these splendid rc-unions 
of intellectual power — those festivals of the mind; advantages, 
which have been reciprocally felt and acknowledged by the 
assembled philosophers themselves, and by the local [xipu- 
lation, who have been cheered and enlightened by their pe- 
ricnlical visits. Science, though it exalts and enlarges the 
faculties, exempts not its professors from the infirmities of 
our common nature, and its history discloses the same jealousies, 
the same animosities, the same bitteimess between rivals, whicli 
are observed in all other pursuits; with the aggravating 
circumstance, ^that these hostile feelings find expression in 
terms more forcible and severe, in proportion to the genius 
and talents of the parties, who entertain them. Nay, if we 
descend to particulars, we shall perhaps find, contrary to what 
some might expect, that the most profound investigators of 
nature have bc'en most accessible to tliese feelings, and most 
fierce in their expression. The ties of consanguinity have 
been torn by them, and we find such philosophers as the 
Bernoullis, forgetful of the fraternal tie, reviling and carica- 
turing each other in the face of the scientific world. Nor 
should we find it difficult to produce other and similar ex- 
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amples. Nothing can more effectually tend to prevent alto- 
gether, or at least to soften down, such animosities, than that 
personal intercourse, which is the* necessary consequence of 
the periodical congresses to which we have alluded. Who 
timt has lived in public life, and at times entertained 
those feelings of hostility, which rivalry in the same course 
of ambition so often unhappily produces, has not experienced 
how speedily such feelings .are dispelled by the kindliness 
engendered in personal intercourse ? Our enemies are never so 
much our enemies as we imagine them to be in their absence ; 
their presence, especially at convivial meetings, disarms anger, 
and we separate on such occasions, wondering at the absur- 
dity of our animosity, and blaming ourselves for its undue 
as]icrity. Enemies are thus converted into friends ; and those 
who endeavoured to oppose the exertions of each other, become 
co-operators, and combine for the attainment of common 
objects ; they feel, that, in the field of discovery, there is ample 
r<K)m for all, and that the successes of each only enlarge the 
space for the labour of others. 

At the Dublin Congress, we were gratified to see, for the 
first time, literature associ<ated with science. A wide chasm 
has hitherto separated the followers of these departments of 
human knowledge ; the faculties of taste and imagination are 
much more closely united with tlie results of jdiysical dis- 
covery, than those who are but superficially acquainted with 
the latter, can believe. Who, that has caught a glimpse of 
the astounding truths, which have been unfolded in the dis- 
coveries of modern astronomy, can doubt of tins? Tlie 
fancy of the poet, and the romantic spirit of the novelist, are 
far outstripped by the stupendous results of the space- 
penetrating power of the telescope. The proceedings of 
distant universes, which arc thus opened to view, baffle the 
utmost power of the imagination to conceive ; and nothing but 
the irrefragaljje evidence with which the modern philosopher 
is enabled to sustain his conclusion^could compel the mind, 
even of the most credidous, to a^ent to' them. Shall we 
then wonder that the genius of science should embrace the 
genius of literature ; and that the first approach of these 
kindred spirits which took place in the metropolis of Ireland, 
was haile(i with reciprocal enthusiasm ? Thomas Moore, at once 
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the head and representative of Irish poetical, genius, presented 
himself as a candidate for election to the scientific body : the 
president and council, and officers, as befitted them, without 
stopping for the forms of election, elected him by imme* 
diate and unanimous acclamation. Science extended the 
right hand of fellowship to literature; — ^philosophy struck 
a pact with poetry; and their combined influence chained 
down for a moment in Dublin, the demon of |)olitical 
discord. 

If the social intercourse thus produced be useful in 
softening down individual enmity, the intercourse of nation 
with nation, which is also largely promoted by these re-unions, 
is no less conspicuously beneficiaL At every such congress, 
foreign countries in amicable relation with ours, are represented 
by distinguished scientific delegates, usually deputed from the 
various foreign philosophical bodies ; and each meeting 
thus presents the spectacle of scientific inquirers from every 
part of the civilised globe, forgetting the adventitious dis- 
tinctions of race, of climate, and of country; and remem- 
bering only the sublime objects of their common pursuits. 

The consequent advantages to science are sufficiently 
obvious; but they are not the only, or the chief benefits 
which society will derive from such proceedings: the friend- 
ships and attachments, which must grow out of such cinn- 
munion, between the leading minds of different countries, are 
so many links of amity, binding nation to nation in fraternal 
connection. The hands, which are thus annually clasped, will 
not be quickly raised one against another ; the people repre- 
sented in the persons of these assembled lights of the world, 
receiving the honours, and partaking of the hospitalities 
mutually conferred and accepted, will henceforth engage in 
hostile conflict with reluctance, and not without overruling 
cause. The European family will, in fact, become in a 
degree, one people. We do not offer these r reflections as 
matter of pure speculating on what may be hereafter, but os 
results which have been suready, in more instances than one, 
realised. We have ourselves had personal knowledge of 
such effects. The unfavourable feelings, entertained towards 
our countrymen in Holland since the Belgic revolution, 
are well known. Now we can state that the reception 
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given to Professor Moll, of Utrecht, who has attended 
the Congresses of the British Association for the last three 
years, and the civic and academic honours, which have been 
conferred upon that eminent person, are felt by his country- 
men ; and that they have already gone far to remove the 
asperity of those feelings, to which we have alluded ; Professor 
Moll, at Edinburgh, received civic and academic honours, and 
at Dublin was accorded the highest academic distinction which 
that university can bestow. The Englishman, who now visits 
Holland, is viewed as a participator in bestowing these dis- 
tinctions; and whatever cause may have produced those 
feelings of animosity which unquestionably have subsisted, is 
forgotten in the ardour produced by this more recent 
interchange of good offices. 

The ancient and absurd enmity between England and 
France, has crumbled under the influence of recent political 
events; and causes were not wanting to produce between 
these people, feelings of sympathy and mutual amity. But 
if such causes were wanting, the reception given to their 
most distinguished philosopher, Arago, at the Congress of the 
Association, held at Edinburgh, in 1834, would have been a 
sufficiently powerful one. That distinguished person himself, 
returned to his home, filled with grateful recollections, and 
with enthusiasm towards this country, which probably no 
Frenchman ever before entertained in the same degree. The 
particulars of his reception, and the distinctions conferred u}xhi 
him (which gave as much honour to those who awarded them, 
as to him on whom they were bestowed), were detailed in the 
French journals, and were read with avidity to the extreme 
limits of the kingdom. In the most obscure co/e, of the most 
obscure village of France, might be seen a group of delighted 
listeners, surrounding him who read the account of the freedom 
of the city of Edinburgh, conferred upon their most distin- 
guished countryman, and of the applauses with which 
the walls of the Scottish University rang, after he had 
made his acknowledgments, and given to the assembled 
people, his assurance of the cordial feelings of friendship, 
entertained in his own land, towards a country with which it 
had so long, and so honourably contended, but with which, 
happily, now every struggle is at an end, except that of 
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generous emulation in the advancement of knowledge, and the 
well being of the human race. 

It was a pleasant thing, to wander into the splendid Theatre 
of the University, at Dublin, at the hour of the morning 
rendezvous of the Association. In one corner, you saw the 
Anacreon of Ireland, in earnest conference with the successor 
to Newton’s chair, at Cambridge. On another side, your 
attention was arrested by the hand which produced ‘‘ The 
(’helsea Pensioners,” and ‘‘ The Rent Day,” grasping that of 
the Astronomer Royal of Ireland ; passing on, you encountered 
Professor Moll, of Utrecht, in the costume of his newly- 
conferred Doctorship of Laws, in friendly discourse with the 
discoverer of definite proportions, and the father of meteor- 
ology. Again, you saw the SwissNaturalist, Agassiz, explaining 
the merits of fossil fishes, to the hero of icebergs. Sir John 
Ross; while another individual, of Polar celebrity. Sir John 
Franklin, was in earnest discourse with a philosophical 
Hungarian nobleman. In another place, you found one or 
two professors from universities in the United States, with 
a group of Cambridge and Oxford mathematicians. On 
every side, were seen individuals of celebrity and of station, 
collected from all parts of the world, where the light of 
science and the arts has penetrated, engaged in amicable 
communication. 

If those international advantages be great, the national and 
local benefits, conferred by such congresses, are not less 
so. Wherever they have hitherto assembled, the people 
have flocked in thousands to their meetings, to catch a 
glimpse of men distinguished, not by those qualities, hero- 
toforc the objects of .popular attraction; here were neither 
titles, nor political distinctions; here was none of that 
splendour, by which rank and wealth dazzle the multitude ; 
here were no conquerors, whether on the field, or on the 
flood. The greatness to be exhibited, was greatness of 
intellect; and the conquests to be celebrated, were the 
conquests of the mind, over prejudice and ignorance. Never- 
theless, no congress of sovereigns, no pageant in celebration 
of national victory, ever attracted more intense interest. 
Witness the closing assembly of the Congress of 1834, in the 
hall of the Scottish MetrojMilitan University ; the assembled 
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nobles of the land, and the representatives of philosophy in 
foreign nations, doing mutual homage to the memory of 
departed national genius; the shades of the Maclaurins, the 
Simsons, the Watts, the Blacks, the Playfairs, might start 
from their resting places, to witness the spectacle of a Lord 
High Chancellor of England, joined with an Astronomer 
Royal of France, offering the incense of their praise upon the 
altar of Scottish genius. Witness again, the closing banquet 
in the hall of the Irish University, at which the representative 
of majesty, appeared as the guest of the representatives of 
science. Surely these are signs of the advancing intelligence 
of the age, not to be mistaken. Is not the period within the 
memory of those, who are still not much past the meridian of 
life, when the possibility of such events would have been 
regarded as the dream of an enthusiast ? 

But wo must consider such circumstances not merely as 
signs of the growing intelligence of the pec^ple, but as active 
causes in stimulating the further increase of that intelligence. 
It would be impossible, that such multitudes could be so 
excited without the topics, which have engaged the attention 
of the various illustrious persons thus assembled, being more or 
less inquired into. Those, who before were a little informed, 
would be induced to enlarge their knowledge, with the pros- 
pect of the increased pleasure to be derived from the personal 
knowledge of those, who owed their celebrity to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of these sciences. Those, who before 
were ignorant altogether of such subjects, would be inevitably 
led to acquire some knowledge of them ; such would be 
the effects of those meetings, considered as a mere pageant, 
at which the assembled people would be mere spectators. 
But to estimate their effects on such grounds, would be 
grievously underrating them. In all these congresses, dis- 
courses have been delivered by tliose individuals, who have 
attained the greatest celebrity in the different departments 
of knowledge, on the most interesting topics, generally 
adapted to the compreliensibn of moderately well-educated 
persons (even though they may not have had the advantage 
of regularly disciplined scientific instruction), and have been 
devoured with greedy ears,’’ by thousands of attentive 
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auditors. We have witnessed, for example^ at the late meeting 
at Dublin, the various sub-divisions of the Associations 
assembled at different quarters of the towib discussing the 
topics connected with the immediate progress and advance- 
ment of their respective sciences, and we have seen the rooms 
in the heat of a summer day crowded to suffocation for several 
hours, with audiences composed chiefly of the middle orders 
of society. Although in these sub-divisions of the Ccwigress 
the matters to be discussed were chiefly those, which were not 
of a popular nature, and which were supposed to require 
some previous acquaintance with the sciences to impart an 
interest to them ; yet the attention and pleasure, with which 
they were heard by persons of both sexes, afford a striking 
evidence, that the faculties and acquirements of the people 
have been considerably undB*-rated ; a further proof of which 
has been evinced at the evening meetings. 

It would be impossible, within the necessary limits of this 
article, to present a detailed view of the pfoce^ings, even at 
the evening meetings held at the rotunda at Dublin, not to 
mention those of the several sections. Were we to attempt it, 
our report would necessarily be confined to the mere heads 
of the topics of discussion. It may not, however, be unin- 
teresting to our readers to review one or two subjects which, 
being in more immediate connection with practical interests, 
are the more suited to our purpose. 

It is well known that Mr. Whewell, of Cambridge, has 
devoted a large portion of his time and exertions for several 
years to the investigation of the phenomena of the tides, 
a subject which, though so closely connected with the principle 
of gravitation, has been, until very recently, allowed to 
remain almost as an abstract mathematical theory. It was 
shown by Newton that, among the effects of the attractions of 
the sun and moon would be the production of tides in our 
ocean; but it has never, until recently, been a attempted to 
show, that the actual tides, which we experience, are those, 
which these attractions would and ought to produce. Indeed, 
so different are the actual tides from those, which would 
naturally be expected to arise from the lunar and solar 
attractions, that many superficial inquirers have either re^ 
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jecited gravitation altogether, or held it more or less in doubt. 
Mr. Whewell has found in this inquiry a suitable object for the 
exercise of his great abilities, and he brought the subject before 
the Congress of the Association, held at Cambridge in the year 
1833, and again on the occasion of the late meeting at 
Dublin. 

In order to make intelligible the object of Mr. WhcwelFs 
researches, it will be necessary, in the first place, to explain 
the manner, in which the lunar attraction is instrumental in 
the production of tides ; and this will be the more needful, 
because the jjoint is seldom correctly understood, unless by 
persons possessing considerable acquaintance with physic^ 
science. It is plain, then, that the mere fact of the moon 
exerting an attraction on the earth, would not of itself raise a 
tide in our ocean. Let us put out of the question the dis» 
tHbution of land and water, and, for the sake of simplicity, 
consider the earth as a globular solid, covered in every part to 
the same depth by an universal ocean. The moon, placed at 
some distance from such a body, would, of course, by virtue of 
its gravitation, attract it. If, however, it attracted the whole 
mass of the earth with the same energy, the effect would be, 
that all the parts of the earth would be drawn towards the 
moon with the same force, and would not, therefore, be dis- 
ydaced amongst each other. The waters of the oce^m would 
not thus be disturbed in their relative position iijion the earth, 
because all their parts, advancing towards the moon, through 
ecpial distances, in parallel directions, ami the solid earth 
within them suffering the same displacement in a like direction, 
no more disturbance would be produced in the arrangement 
of the ocean, upon the surface of the earth, than is produced 
among the furniture in the cabin of a canal Iwat, by its motion 
along the surface of the water. It is plain, therefore, that the 
mere attraction of the moon upon the earth cannot, of itself, 
account for the tides. According to the theory of gravitation, 
however, the attraction of the moon is exerted upon the earth, 
not as a whole, or in the mass, but separately upon every con- 
stituent part of it. It is also unequal, some parts being 
attracted with more energy than others. By the law of gravi- 
tation, the energy of this attraction is weakened in the same 
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proportion as the square of the distance from the attracting 
object is increased ; consequently, those parts of the earth, 
which are nearest to the moon, are more forcibly attracted by 
it than those which are more distant, — ^more, not merely in the 
simple proportion of the difference of distance, but in the much 
larger proportion of the square of the distance. Let us, then, 
conceive the mass of the earth and its waters as divided into 
three distinct parts ; first, the waters situate nearest the moon ; 
secondly, the mass of the earth itself ; and thirdly, the waters 
on the side of the earth most distant from the moon. Of these, 
the waters nearest the moon will be more forcibly attracted 
than the mass of the earth under them, consequently, they will 
have a tendency to pile themselves up in a heap immediately 
under the moon. The sea would, therefore, become deeper at 
that place than in the parts of the earth more removed from 
the lunar attraction. But again, the mass of the earth itself 
being nearer to the moon than the part of the ocean most 
distant from the lunar attraction, will be more forcibly attracted 
than these latter waters ; the earth will, therefore, be as it 
were drawn away from the more distant portions of the ocean, 
and they, by lingering behind, will necessarily be heaped u}ion 
the opj)osite side. Thus there will be two great piles of water, 
or waves, produced, one in that part of the earth immediately 
under the moon, and the other on the opposite side. Now if 
the earth be supposed to revolve once in twenty-four hours, 
under these two waves, which' we shall cqll tides^ it is 
plain, that every part of the earth would be visited by two 
tides in the time of one revolution, and that these tides 
would divide the time of such revolution into two equal parts. 

Now the effect of the sun’s attraction upon the earth is 
precisely similar to that of the moon, differing only in the* 
magnitude of the two waves which it produces ; those pro- 
duced by the sun being small, comparatively, to those pro- 
duced by the moon. If the sun and moon be ait the same side 
of the earth (a circumstance whicli takes place at new moon), 
or at opposite sides of it (which happens at full moon), it is 
evident, that the solar tide waves and the lunar tide waves 
will be placed one upon the other, or that the tide would be 
produced by their combined effects, the height or depth being 
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oc][ual to the sum of the two independent tides. If, however, 
the sun and mcx)n be in such positions that, viewed from the 
earth, their directions will be at right angles to one another, 
then the four tide waves will be placed at four points, divi- 
ding the earth into quadrants, and the two solar tide waves 
will coincide in their {K)siti6n, with depression between the 
two lunar tide waves, and will diminish the height of the 
lunar tides. This will happen in the first and third quarters 
of the moon, when she appears precisely halved. The first 
case is that which is called spring tidcs^ and the second, neap 
tides. 

Now from a view of all these circumstances we should ex- 
pect, firstly^ that the time of high water should always agree 
with the arrival of the moon at the meridian ; secondly^ that 
spring tide should always be on the days of the new moon, and 
full moon ; and thirdly ^ihsXnQSip tide, should, in like manner, 
precisely coincide with the quadratures of the moon. But 
none of these circumstances are found actually to happen, nor 
do they even happen so nearly as to lead to the belief, that some 
small disturbing cause only prevents the precise coincidence of 
observation with theory. Let us see then what other physical 
causes are in operation. If we supppse the earth uniformly 
covered with water to be in a state of rest, neither moon 
nor sun being supposed to exist, there would be no tide. ‘Let 
us then suppose the moon suddenly to be called into existence, 
and to be placed at its present distance from the earth : a tide 
would then certainly be produced, but not instantaneously. 
The motion, whiclftlie attraction of the moon would impart to 
the waters, would commence, but the liquid mass would require 
some time, to acquire that position, in which it would finally 
rest under the influence of the moon’s attraction, and wlricli 
position would constitute a tide. Let us suppose that the 
time, necessary to accomplish this, is two hours : now the earth 
being in a stat^ of revolution upon its axis, accompanied by its 
waters, the latter receive the effects of the moon’s attraction as 
they pass under that luminary ; but no sooner do they com- 
mence to form the tide in obedience to that attraction, than 
they are carried on by the revolution of the earth, aiid 
tlie tide, the formation of which commenced" under the 
moon, is not completed until the • increasing tide wave has 
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passed considerably beyond the attracting body. The same 
observations will of course be applical)lc to the tide formed 
upon the opposite side of the earth. The tide then, it 
appears, ought not to be directly under the moon, but a certain 
distance in advance of the moon, in the direction of the earth’s 
rotation. The earth revolves on its axis from west to east, 
and consequently the crest of the tide wave, instead of being 
under the moon, will be a certain number of degrees east of it ; 
or, in other wor ds, the moon will be west of the tide. Instead, 
therefore, of expecting, that we should have high water when 
the moon is in the meridian, we must expect the time of high 
water to arrive within a certain interval after the moon has 
passed the meridian. According to these circumstances, wo 
should still expect the regular recurrence of the tides twice in 
every twenty-four hours, follovring the moon in the manner just 
stat^. 

But this again proceeds upon the supposition, that the 
moon itself maintains the same position with respect to the 
earth. Such, however, is not the case ; the moon, on the other 
hand, is moving round the earth in the same direction as the 
earth itself is revolving on its axis ; consequently, the interval 
of a single revolution of the earth is not sufficient to bring back 
the same part of it again, under the moon, since the latter has 
removed from its first position. The interval, therefore, between 
the times of high water will not correspond to the time of rota- 
tion of the earth, but will correspond to the interval between two 
successive transits of the moon over the meridian, an interval 
greater than that of the rotation of the earth, by reason of the 
moon’s motion just adverted to. We see, therefore, several 
reasons why the tides should not precisely correspond with the 
position of the moon. Nevertheless, after making all the allow- 
ances suggested by these considerations, the phenomena of the 
tides, so far as they have been observed, offer scarcely any 
accordance with those immediate results of the theory, beyond 
the fact of occurring, generally speaking, at intervals of time 
corresponding with the lunar motion. 

In order to arrive at a full and satisfactory solution of the 
phenomena, Mr. WheweU has begun by causing to be insti- 
tuted regular series of tidal observations in various parts of the 
wmrld. To accomplish this, the co-operation of the govern- 
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ment Ivas necessary, and was of course gladly afforded. Similar 
observations had previously been attempted in England, under 
the direction of the Royal Society, and in France, under 
that of the Institute. After having been carried on for some 
time, the observers, either embarrassed with the difficulty 6f 
the inquiry, or exhausted by the labour attending it, aban* 
doned their undertaking, before they obtained sufficient 
data to form the basis of any satisfactory investigation. Mr. 
Whcwell directed the more recent inquiries to two distinct ob- 
jects ; first, to ascertain the rate, at which the great tidal wave 
moves, and secondly, the position of high and low water ; or, in 
other words, the actual height of the tide waves at different places. 
During last year, observations were made by the coast guard 
on the coasts of the United Kingdom, and returns were ob- 
tained from about five hundred different places : during the 
present year, these observations are continued, and still further 
extended. Efforts have been made, through the intervention 
of the various embassies, to obtain like information from other 
countries ; and such requests have been every where met with 
that liberal spirit, which so happily characterises the present 
times. Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, Spain, 
and theUnited States, have all joined in this interesting labour. 
In fact, there is not a single maritime state in the northern 
hemisphere to which application has been made, which has not 
at once afforded its cordial co-operation. 

By such means, we may expect speedily to have before us a 
tolerably correct description of the tidal phenomena iri every 
part of the globe : then, and not till then, shall we be in a posi- 
tion to enable us to apply the powers of theory to the solution 
of these phenomena. Meanwhile, however, Mr. Whewell has 
made some first essays towards the solution of the problem, 
which possess great interest, and which throw a strong light 
upon the difficulties, with which the inquiry has been sur- 
rounded. • 

From what has been already stated, it will eatsily be per- 
ceived, that, iri an extensive ocCan, uninterrupted and unbroken 
by the shores of continents or idarids, the great tide wrive 
would move with a slow and regular motion round the globe, 
frbrii the east to the west, its pdnt of greatest height being 
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at those parts of the earth, at which the moon has been vertical, 
that is, to points between the tropics. Let us then, in the first 
place, imagine such a wave amtinually flowing round the earth 
in the interval of time, which elapses between two successive 
southings of the moon : we shall call this the prmary tide^ and 
whatever coasts would be exposed to it, would have their tidal 
phenomena as nearly coincident with the immediate results 
of theory as possible. But let us now suppose this great tide 
wave to pass along a shore, running direct from cast to west, 
so that the length of the wave would be at right angles to the 
direction of the coast, and the direction of its motion parallel 
to the coast. Every one, who has seen the effect of waves pro- 
duced by a stone thrown into a pond, will comprehend, that 
the extremity of the tide wave abutting upon the coast just 
mentioned will be held back, and the wave itself, instead of 
extending in a straight line north and south, will be bent into 
a curve near the coast, and will belly forwards towards the west. 
The effect, therefore, of the coast will, in this case, be, to hold 
back the tide wave, and to cause the time of high water to be 
earlier at the several points of that coast, than it would be if 
this effect were not produced upon the form of the tide wave. 
Here then, is obviously another cause for the disagreement of 
the actual tidal phenomena, with what would seem to be the 
immediate results of theory. 

But again, let us suppose this coast so running, west and 
east, to have a large inlet of the sea at some part of it, 
running north and south. As the great tide wave passes the 
mouth of this inlet, it will propagate a wave from the mouth 
to its head, which wave will, in fact, be a continuation, or 
part, of the great tide wave itself, driven up the inlet as the 
wave passes its mouth. This, which we shall call a secondary 
tide wave, will proceed up the inlet from south to north, 
while the primary tide wave, from which it has emanated, 
holds on its regular course from east to west. It is clear, 
then, that the tide in the inlet, which corresponds with the 
great tide wave which has just passed on, will necessarily 
occur at a very different time from that of the primary tide : 
they have parted company, and one moves along the meridian, 
while the other is transferred from meridian to meridian, 
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towards the west. The primary tide may, therefore, occur 
at one hour, while the corresponding secondary tide may have 
occurred several hours before. 

Let us take another case. Suppose that in the inlet of the 
sea, which we have imagined to extend from south to north, 
there be an arm, or bay, 6n the east coast, and extending 
from west to east, forming an inlet on that coast of the 
first inlet. It is clear, that the secondary tide wave will per- 
form the same part with respect to this latter bay, as the 
primary tide wave did with respect to the first inlet : it will 
throw off a wave into the mouth of the bay, which will be 
propagated to its head, and which, of course, will move from 
west to east, in a direction precisely contrary to the motion 
of the original or primary tide, from which, nevertheless, it 
has emanated. We have here then, two parts of the same 
tidal wave at the same time, moving in contrary directions, 
so that the time corresponding to the high water, produced by 
that tidal wave, may be different to any extent. It is possible, 
that high water in the bay last mentioned, may even be twelve 
hours earlier than the high water upon a coast swept by the 
original or primary tide wave. 

The ajiplication of these principles to the actual state of 
the globe, will not, at least, in a general way, be difficult to 
comprehend. We shall suppose the great primary tide wave 
to sweep, without interruption, across the great Southern 
(Icean from east to west. The northern extremity of this 
wave will rest upon the southern shore of New Holland, 
where it will be held back in the manner first described, so as 
to present a slight belly, or curve, towards the west. When 
it lias reached the western cape, which terminates the southern 
sliorc of New Ilolland, it will hang upon that point, and tlic 
bellying form will swell out towards the Cape of G(K)d Hope, 
one part of the wave presenting a curve towards the Indian 
ocean, and the, other preserving its course towards the west. 
At length, a part of this great undulation will touch the Cape 
of Good Hope, and at once the wave will be broken into 
two ; one of which will continue its# course towards the west, 
being the remaining fragment of the great primary wave, 
while the other, having its extremities, at the moment, resting 
uiion llie western (’a}ie of New Holland, and the Cape of 
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Gcxxl Hope, will be propagated from south to north up the 
Indian ocean, its extremities sweeping the eastern coast of 
Africa, and the western coasts of New Holland, Sumatra, 
&c. Thus the tides in the Indian ocean must be sec(mdary 
tides^ and their motion must be from pole to pole, instead of 
being in the natural direction from east to west. As this 
great secondary tide wave is propagated up the Indian ocean, 
numbers of tertiary tides will be thrown off into the channels 
and seas which surround and intersect the islands of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and the Philippines. 

To return to the great primary tide wave, which we left 
hanging upon the Cape of GcxkI Hope, we shall find it again 
bellying out, one part in a noj^^thern, the other in a western 
direction — the former tending to turn up the Atlantic Ocean. 
A point of this great curve will at length strike upon the 
southern extremity of the American continent; and it will 

thus again be broken into two fragments, one of which will be 
propagated from south to north up the Atlantic Ocean, sweepr 
ing the eastern coast of America and the western coasts of 
Africa and of Europe. This will, of course, be a great secon- 
dary tide ; the other fragment will continue its course towards 
the west, preserving its primary and original character. The 
tides of the Atlantic, therefore, like those of the Indian Ocean, 
move from south to north. 

Enough has been already said, to show how far removed 
from inmicdiate correspondence with the original operating 
cause the tides in various parts of the world may be expected 
to be, and how little in conformity with each other the tidal 
phenomena must needs be, where the great wave is successively 
broken, not merely into tides of the second and titird orders, 
but into those, perhaps, of the fifth, sixth, or tenth orders ; 
for indeed there seems to be scarcely any limit to the successive 
propagation of comjdicated undulations, by tlie varying boun- 
daries of land and water. Nay, we may sometimes expect to 
find two tidal waves moving in contrary directions through the 
same sea, in which case, some curious and unexpected pheno- 
mena may ensue, from th^ir mutual combination or interference. 

The great secondary tide wave, which sweeps the Atlantic 
from south to nortli, encountering the southern coasts of the 
British islands, throws cjlf a ])air of tertiary tide waves, one of 
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which flows up St. George’s Channel, and tlie other passes up 
the English Channel and through the straits of Dover. Mean- 
while the secondary wave sweeps the west coast of Ireland and 
Scotland, throwing off another tertiary wave into the northern 
mouth of the Irish sea, or north channel, and a second tertiary 
wave into the mouth of the German ocean, between the north- 
ern extremity of Scotland and the coast of Norway. In the 
Irish sea, therefore, as well as in the German ocean, we 
have these two tides at the same time moving in contrary 
directions, one proceeding from north to souths and the other 
from south to north. It may so happen, that, at certain points 
in their course, these two tide waves may coincide, in which 
case a tide will he formed, the height of which would be the 
aggregate of the two. Ilut it may also happen, that the crest 
of one of these tide waves may coincide with the hollow of the 
other, so that the high water of the one would coincide 
with the low water of the other ; in which case, the tides would, 
as it were, obliterate each other, and there would be no change 
of altitude in the water at all. A similar phenomenon is well 
recognised in all theories of undulation, and is called iwfer- 
ference. In sound, which is propagated by undulations in the 
atmosphere, it is known that two sounds may be produced 
together, each of which alone has considerable loudness, yet 
their combination produces almost silence. In the same man- 
ner, light, which is another example of undulation, exhibits 
cases, in which two rays of light, thrown upon the same 
j>oint, instead of increasing each other’s intensity, and illumi- 
nating the point with greater splendour, produce absolute 
darkness. But we must forbear these interesting inquiries ; 
they would entice us far beyond the necessary limits of this 
article. 

The other topic, to which we shall advert, is a view of the 
present state of locomotion, by steam, on railways. Dr. 
I^ardner delivertid a discourse upon this subject, to which one 
of the evening meetings was appropriated. 

The enterprise and spirit of the body of capitalists, who 
undertook and perfected the Manchester and Idvcrpool railway, 
infused exti-aordinary energy and activity into the mechanical 
ingenuity of the country. This, combined with one of tliose 
felicitous accidents, which occasionally produce important 
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effects on the progress of civilisation, was the means of de- 
veloping a quality of the Steam Engine, which, until then, 
had been altogether undiscovered. That an agent, possessing 
the powers, wliich steam had been long known to possess, 
should be capable of propelling loads of unusual amount, was 
only what might naturally have been expected. The projec- 
tors of the rail-road had, accordingly, laid their account to a 
large traffic in goods, and had looked forward to such as the 
staple of their enterprise. When we saw, therefore, a train of 
waggons, weighing from two to three hundred tons*, or a string 
of carriages containing six or seven hundred passengers*!’, traiis- 
ported by one steam engine, between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, however much we might admire the agent, no person ac- 
quainted with the previous applications of the machine, could 
feel much surprise. The speed, however, of transport, which 
was effected in the very first experiments made upon the rail- 
road, was a result of startling imj)ortance, which was equally 
unforeseen by the practical engineer, and the speculative 
philosopher. It seemed, indeed, to exceed the bounds of cre- 
dibility, and few could feel a practical conviction, or have 
a lively faith in it, without themselves ])eing witnesses. In 
these experiments, an engine travelled at the astounding 
rate of thirty-five miles an hour. But even this has since been 
exceeded ; we Iiavc ourselves witnessed an engine, loaded with 
a carriage containing thirty-six grown persons, moving at the 
rate of forty-eight miles per hour ; and we believe that a case 
has occurred, in which an engine moved over fifteen miles in 
fifteen minutes. A short analysis of the means, by which such 
effects have been produced, cannot be uninteresting. 

A locomotive engine is impelled by two steam cylinders, tlie 

* On the 2yth of May, 1832, in an experiinenial trip, conducted by Dr. 
Lardncr, a single engine was loaded with fifty waggons, wcighing223 tons, (i cwt. 
The engine transported this load from Liverpool to Manchester in two hours 
and forty minutes, being an average rate of little less than hvelve miles an hour. 
The consumption of coke in this irij> was at the rate of four ounces per ton per 
mile. 

f On an occasion of races, held at Newton, a plr.ce about fifteen miles from 
Liverpool, two engines were sent, with tnains of carriages, to carry the persons 
attending the races back to laverjwol. An accident occurred to one of the 
engines, which disabled it, and both trains were attached to the remaining 
engine. This engine took eight hundred perstms from Newton to Liverpool, 
in the space of one hour. 
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))}ston rods of which lay hold of two revolving arms, which 
are attached to the larger pair of vrheels of the engine. The 
])istons, as they work, cause these arms to revolve, and there- 
fore the wheels to revolve with them, exactly in the same man- 
ner as a man turns a windlass, or as the hand turns the key 
which winds a clock, or a jack. The wheels, which are thus 
worked by the steam cylinders, are pressed against the rail- 
road by that jwrtioii of the weight of the locomotive engine 
which rests upon them, and they adhere to the rail witli such 
force, that, sooner than slip upon it as they revolve, the engine, 
which is attached to the train of carriages or waggons, advances, 
so that its progressive motion in a single revolution of- the 
working wht;els is ecpial to their circumference. Supposing 
their diameter to be five feet, their circumference will be a little 
less than sixteen feet. One revolution of the wheels takes place 
during a double stroke of one of the pistons, that is, wdiile the 
piston moves from one end of the cylinder to the other, and 
back again. As there are two cylinders working at the same 
time, it follows, therefore, that, to produce a progressive mo- 
tion of sixteen feet, four cylinders full of steam arc necessary, 
being at the rate of about a cylinder for every four feet. Now, 
from these circumstances, it is apparent, that the speed of the 
engine wdll depend upon the rate, at which the boiler is able to 
supply steam to the cylinders. If, for example, it can suj)ply 
six hundred cylinders full of steam per minute, the progressive 
motion of the engine will be four times six hundred, or S400 
feet j^er minute, or about 27 miles an hour. The circum- 
stances, which influence the rate, at which the boiler produces 
steam, are, then, the points to be considered. This rate will 
obviously depend upon the rate, at which the fire can impart 
heat to the water ; and a great variety of contrivances liave 
been adopted to expedite this communication of heat. All 
such contrivances, however, resolve themselves ultimately into 
this general jjidnciple, that an extensive surface of water 
must be exposed to the radiation of the fire ; that the air, whicli 
sii})ports the combustion, and which passes from the fuel at a 
very liigh temperature, shall not be allow^ed to escape into the 
cliiinney until it has been reduced to a temperature not much 
above that of the water in the l)oiler ; and that a current, or 
draft, be maintained in the chimney, sufticiently powx'rful to 
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draw a quantity of atmospheric air through the fuel to main' 
tain the vivid combustion, which is indispensable for the pro* 
duction of so much heat. 

To expose a large surface of water to the radiation of heat 
from the fire, the fire-place is usually surrounded on every 
side with a thin metal casing, filled with water, communicating 
freely with the larger chamber of the boiler, of which, in fact, 
it is only an extension. The roof, the sides, and the back of 
the fire-place, are formed by this casing, and it may even be 
extended to the front, except where the fire-door is placed, for 
the supply of fuel. The heat, radiating from the burning 
matter, strikes upon every part of this case, and, entering the 
water within, produces steam bubbles with great rapidity, 
which rise, by their buoyancy, to the upper part of the boiler. 
From the fire-place, the heated air finds its way to the chimney 
at the other end of the boiler, through one hundred tubes of about 
an inch and a half in diameter, which are extended through 
the water in the boiler, from one end to the other. The lengths 
and diameters of these tubes are, or ought to be, sucli, that the 
air shall be compelled to linger in them, until it be reduced 
to the temperature before mentioned. It then escaj^es into the 
chimney, and its lightness gives it a tendency to ascend, and 
form a draft. But this natural draft of the hot air would be 
altogether insufficient for so fierce a combustion as must be 
sustained, were it not aided by other means. As the hot air 
passes through these hundred tubes, it imparts its redundant 
heat to the water in contact with the tubes, and steam bubbles 
are formed, which, like the others, rise to the upper part of 
the boiler. The most beautiful })art of the arrangement is 
that, by which a sufficiently powerful draft is maintained in 
the chimney, to support the combustion. After tlie steam lias 
driven the pistons, it is necessary to eject it from the machines ; 
pipes or tubes are provided for this purpose, in connection 
with each cylinder. These pipes are conducted to the chim- 
ney, and their mouths presented upwards, so tliat the steam 
rushes from them in an upward direction. Now, since the 
steam is worked in these engines at a pressure considerably 
greater than that of the atmosphere, it issues from these 
tubes up the chimney, with very great force, and causes a 
current of air, or draft, upwards, of proportionate power. 
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This., consequently, produces a corresponding draft through 
the fire, and it has this remarkable quality, that, in pro- 
})ortion as the speed of the engine is increased, so, in the 
same proportion, is the quantity of steam, thus projected up 
the chimney; and, therefore, the draft through the fire is 
stimulated, as it ought to be, in the proportion, in which 
steam is required to be supplied to the cylinders. It is said, 
that this beautiful method of blowing the fire was an accidental 
discovery : that an engine maker, not knowing how best to 
dispose of the waste steam, conducted it into the chimney. 

Whatever may have been its origin, it is certain, that, to this 
contrivance mainly is due the extraordinary velocity, at which 
these machines have arrived. The extensive surface exposed 
to radiation, and the contrivance of the small tubular flues, 
would have effected nothing, unless a combustion could be 
sustained, to supply heat proportionate to the surface to be 
acted upon ; and any mechanical means of blowing the fire, 
besides being subject to other objections, would have robbed 
the engine of a considerable part of its power. This impraye- 
ment may be justly placed beside. Watt’s discovery of the 
method of separate condensation. It has produced effects 
u[)()n locomotives not less important, than the latter principle 
ilid upon the stationary engine. 

The form, which we have just described, is that, in which 
the locomotives are constructed for the Manchester and other 
railways in this country. In the attempts, which have been 
made, to adapt the locomotive engine to common roads, other 
varieties of form have, however, been proposed. They do not, 
indeed they cannot, differ in principle from that we have 
described ; but their practical details are somewhat different. 
In some, instead of conducting the air from the fire-place 
through tubidar flues, the water itself is conducted in tubes, 
whicli pass through the fire. In other cases, as well as the 
fire-place being filled with water, the grate bars themselves are 
likewise tubes containing water. Sometimes the roof and 
sides of the fire-place are formed of tubing filled with water, 
111 some cases, the water is dis|X}scd between a series of parallel 
plates, the alternate intervals containing the fire. In others, 
a number of cylinders are placed one within another, so as to 
form a scries of concentrit; cylindrical shells, every alternate 
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shell being filled with water, while the intermediate ones are 
filled witli fire. AVithout going through these endless varieties 
of form, it will be seen, that they all resolve themselves into 
the principle of exposing to the action of the fire as great an 
extent of surface of water as possible. 

Supposing the engine to be so constructed as to produce 
steam with all the necessary rapidity, it may be objected, that 
there must necessarily still be a limit to the possible velocity 
of the machine, for that the motion of the })iston in the 
cylinder might be so rapid us to render the cylinder and piston 
even red hot. This objection is not without force ; and if the 
present magnitude of the working wheels of the engine be 
maintained, it is probable, that we have already arrived at that 
limit of speed, which is compatible with the safe and efficient 
action of the machine. To increase the progressive velocity 
of the engine, without increasing the speed of the piston 
in the cylinder, two methods present themselves; the first, by 
making the cylinders shorter, and the second, by making the 
driving wheels larger. To the first of these expedients, there 
are several mechanical objections, which we shall jiot stop here 
to examine. The second appears the most plausible. If the 
working wheels be enlarged, and, at the same time, tlie super- 
ficial dimensions of the piston increased in the same proportion, 
then the progressive velocity of the engine will be increased in 
that ratio ; and yet the velocity of the piston in the cylinder, 
as well as the ])ressure of the steam, will remaui unaltered. To 
such an arrangement we sec no serious objc(Jtion. We are 
aware, that it is supposed, that in proportion to the increased 
size of the working wheels is the liability of the engine to run 
off the road. This increased liability, however, (which piT- 
haps is somewhat exaggerated), may be obviated by various 
contrivances. 

All the other requisite arrangements for the high rate of 
speed being supposed to be attained, it still remains to consider 
the nature and structure of the road, on which sucli extra- 
ordinary motion is intended to be produced. The cflect of 
unevennesses and asperities of the road’s surface, is always pr<>- 
portionatc to the speed, with w’hich tliey are encountered; and it 
is clear, therefore, that, as the speed of transport is increased, 
so, in })roportion, must tlie road’s surface be brought to perfei - 
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tion. The surface of the best-constructed stone road, whether 
formed by pavement, or with broken stone, ground down to 

even surface by tlic wheels of caiTiages, is subject, from its 
very nature, to inequalities, which are utterly inconipatilde 
with a very high rate of speed. On such roads, it is possible, 
that speeds of twenty miles an hour may be attained, but not 
without considerable danger. Of all contrivances for tlie for- 
mation of roads, whicli have yet been suggested, the edge rail 
alone can be safely used with those high speeds. On these 
roads, the wheels roll upon smooth bars of iron, to which they 
arc confined by a flange, or ledge, raised upon the inside of the 
tire of each wheel. Any tendency of the carriage to pass ofi* 
the rail on either side, would be resisted by the pressure of 
these flanges against the inside of the rail. Nevertheless, even 
these roads, nearly as they attain perfect smoothness, are 
subject to inequalities at the joints of the rails, which, with 
high velocities, produce sensible jolts or shocks. Each rail 
is about fifteen long, and the successive rails arc joined end to 
end, so that their surfaces should be perfectly flush, and always 
are so, when the rail-road is first constructed. After it has been 
worked for some time, the rails become more or less uneven at 
the joints ; and, consequently, a shock is produced by the 
carriages rolling over the joints from rail to rail. Great 
progress has, however, been made in the improvement of the 
methods of laying the rails, so that it may reasonably be 
expected that these effects, which have been attended with 
some inconvenience and injury on the Manchester rail-road, 
will be, in a great degree, diminished on the various rail-roads, 
which are now in progress. 

If smoothness of the road’s surface be necessary for the 
prevention of jolts and shocks, its hardness is not less essential, 
where facility of draft is required. In this respect also, the 
iron rail-road has eminently the advantage over stone roads, 
and more esj^ecially over that class of stone roads, which are 
called Macadamized roads. However smooth the surface of 
a road may be, if it possess not the quality of hardness, the 
wheel of the carriage, as it passes over it, causes a momentary 
depression, into which it sinks, and out of which the drawing 
power is constantly endeavouring to lift it. This causes a 
considerably increased force of draft ; and w'hatever be the 
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moving power, it will impose a narrow limit, either on the 
amount of the load, or on the mte of speed, or on both of 
these elements of locomotion. Even a rough surface, if hard, 
will frequently offer a greater facility of draft, than a smoother 
surface, which is soft and yielding; and, paradoxical as it 
may appear, the road, which is easiest to the passengers, is 
often the most severe upon the drawing power. A smooth 
Macadamized road, and still more, the even gravel roads, which 
are constructed through pleasure grounds, are far more severe 
upon horses, than the pavement of the London streets. This 
is a fact, which is not merely the result of theory, but which 
has l)€en brought to the immediate test of experiment. To 
draw a ton weight along the pavement of Fleet Street and the 
Strand, was found to require a pull amounting to thirty-two 
pounds, while the best constructed Macadamized road, formed 
upon a paved foundation, required forty-three pounds, and a 
gravel road one hundred and fifty pounds. The same load 
of one ton may, however, be transported upon a level rail-road, 
with a drawing power of only nine pounds. 

If a road were perfectly smooth, perfectly hard, and per- 
fectly level, a carriage would move along it by a first imjmlsc, 
without any continued drawing power. It would, in fact, 
offer no resistance, and the load put in motion at one extremity 
of it, would spontaneously proceed to the other extremity. 
This may be regarded as the ideal limit, to Which it is the 
business of the road maker to approximate, and to Which the 
nearer he approaches, the more perfectly will the road fulfil its 
purj>oses. From what we have just stated, it will be per- 
ceived, that iron rail-roads possess, in a very high degree, 
the two first of the above-mentioned qualities, viiis. smoothness 
and hardness. Now it will be apparent^ that, under such 
circumstances, the existence of any ateclivities will produce A 
greater effect^ in proportion, on the resistance, than would be 
produced by slight acclivities upon a less perfect road. A 
little consi^ration will make this ppiitt, which is very material 
in the theory of rail-4'oads^ quite apparent. 

It is demonstrable by the common principles of mechanics, 
that an acclivity, on whatever road it may exist, which rises 
seven feet in a mile, will increase the resistance, which is opposed 
to the drawing power, to the amount of three pounds per ton. 
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Thus, if the power necessary to draw a ton on the level road 
be thirty pounds, then the power required to draw it on an 
acclivity, rising seven feet per mile, would be thirty-three 
pounds. In like manner, if the acclivity rise fourteen feet in 
a mile, three pounds more would he added to the resistance, 
and the power, necessary to draw a ton, would be thirty-six 
pounds, and so on. 

This being explained, let us consider the different effects, 
which the same .acclivity would produce upon a rail-road and 
upon a well-constructed gravel road, requiring a drawing force 
of a hundred pounds per ton. To draw a ton on a level rail- 
road requires a force of nine pounds. Let us suppose an 
acclivity which rises twenty-one feet in a mile : this would add 
nine pounds to the resistance, and, consequently, > the drawing 
|)ower up such an acclivity on the rail-road would be eighteen 
fx)unds. The same acclivity on the gravel road would, like- 
wise, add nine pounds to the resistance : the drawing power on 
the level, necessary to move one ton being one hundred pounds, 
the drawing power up an acclivity of twenty-one feet in the 
mile, would be one hundred and nine pt)unds. While, there- 
fore, such an acclivity as this would require the drawing power 
on the railway to be doubled, it would add only nine per cent, 
to the drawing power upon the gravel road. 

Whatever agent may be used for the purposes of locomotion, 
will necessarily have certain limits to the power, which it is 
capable of exerting, and in the construction of roads, these 
limits must be considered. A steam engine is constructed, so 
as to be capable of overcoming a certain resistance, and of 
moving against that resistance with a certain determinate speed. 
Its power, however, is not strictly limited to that particular 
resistance and speed. Though, when so exerted, its per- 
formance will be most efficient and economical, it will have 
a capability of working with a greater resistance, and a dimi- 
nished speed, or with a less resistance, and increased speed. 
Still there is a practical linut to this variation of its power, 
beyond which it cannot work without injury; and there is 
another limit wider than this, beyond which it cannot work at 
all. A steam engine constructed to work upon a rail-road, if 
it be intended, as is usually the case, to transport the same 
load through the whole extent of the road, must, it is clear, 
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possess a capjibility of varying its power of draft, so as to 
overcome the greatest acclivities upon the road. Now, since 
we have already shown that an acclivity so gentle and imper- 
ceptible to the eye, as twenty-one feet in a mile, would require 
the engine to double its force of draft, it must be apparent, that 
rail-roads intended to be worked by locomotive engines, ought 
to be constructed so as to be free from any considerable 
acclivities. Indeed, it may be safely stated, that no acclivity 
exceeding twenty-one feet in a mile, ought to be permitted on 
any rail-road, unless it be intended to draw the loads up such 
acclivity by some auxiliary power. 

Nevertheless, it may frequently happen, that the surface of 
a country is such, that the construction of a rail-road, subject 
to such conditions, is altogether impracticable. In that case, 
it is obvious, that some auxiliary power must be used to draw 
the load up those acclivities, wliich exceed the limits of the 
power of the ordinary locomotive engines. Two expedients are 
resorted to for this purpose: an auxiliary or assistant loco- 
motive engine is provided to attend at such sleep acclivities, 
so as to help up the loads, from time to time, as they arrive. 
This is by far the most simple and unobjectionable expedient; 
and it is one, which is always practicable, provided the acclivity 
does not exceed about fifty feet in a mile. With acclivities 
more steep than this, the loads must be drawn by a rope, 
extending from the top of the acclivity to the bottom, and 
worked by a stationary steam engine at the top. No rail-roati, 
however, destined for a large intercourse of passengers, siu li 
as may be expected on the great rail-roads now being con- 
structed from the metropolis to distant points of the kingdom, 
ought to be worked by any other power than that of loco- 
motive engines, and it should, therefore, be made a condition 
of imperious necessity, that no acclivity should be permitted 
on the road exceeding fifty feet in a mile ; but even this should 
be avoidwl, though at a large outlay of capitaL Great sacrifices 
should, in every case, be made to keep down the acclivities, 
so that they shall not exceed twenty feet in a mile. 

Since the steam engine works with greatest efficiency and 
economy when it has to overcome a perfectly uniform and un- 
varying i*esistance, it is clear, that, in all rail-roads, in which there 
is a nearly equal intercourse in both directions, the most perfect 
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is a perfectly level road. But, as this is a condition, which 
never can be attained in practice, it is material to determine, 
how the disadvantages arising from acclivities may be estimated ; 
and whether there be any particular limit of acclivity, where 
lliese disadvantages suffer a very important addition. 

In the proceedings of the section, appropriated to the useful 
arts, Dr. Lardner pointed out a circumstance, which we are not 
aware had been before noticed, and which, as it forms a very 
material element in the estimation of rail-roads, we shall here 
explain. An acclivity on a rail-road, which rises at a less rate 
than twenty-one feet in a mile, though it gives a tendency to 
the load to descend by its gravity, does not, nevertheless, produce 
its descent, the downward tendency on such acclivities being 
less than the resistance of the road ; but, in descending an 
acclivity rising at the rate of twenty-one feet in a mile, or at 
any greater rate, the load, in its descent, will continue to move 
without any driving power. This affixes a peculiar character 
to that particular acclivity of twenty-one feet in a mile, as the 
boundary between those inclined planes, in the descent of which 
a drawing [jower is necessary, and those down which the load 
moves by its unassisted gravity. Now it is easy to demonstrate 
that, if a line of rail-road have no acclivity exceeding in steep- 
ness twenty-one feet in a mile, the total drawing power neces- 
sary to transport .a given load from end to end in both direc- 
tions, will be precisely the same as if the road were absolutely 
level. To explain this, let us suppose the most extreme case, 
that the road should rise from one extremity to the other 
by one continued inclination of twenty-one feet in a mile: let us 
suppose the road is one hundred miles long. We have already 
shown that the resistance ascending such an inclination would 
be eighteen pounds })er ton ; the resistance, however, in de- 
scending it, in the other direction, would be nothing, since the 
h)ad would move down by its unassisted gravity. Tlie total 
power necessary, therefore, to transport a ton weight from 
end to end, in both directions, would be a force able to exert a 
power of eighteen pounds, through one hundred miles. Now a 
road of the same length, absolutely level, would offer a resist- 
ance of nine pounds per ton, and the total quantity of power 
necessary to transport a ton from one end to the other, and 
back again, would be a force of nine pounds, acting through 
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the distance of two hundred miles. It is obvious, that 
eighteen pounds acting through one hundred miles, is mechani- 
cally equivalent to nine pounds acting through two hundred 
miles. But let us take another case, and suppose a rail-road 
ascending for fifty miles, at the rate of twenty-one feet in a 
mile, and then descending other fifty miles at the same rate, so 
that it shall be carried over a summit, the height of which 
shall be a thousand and fifty perpendicular feet. Let us com- 
pare this with another rail-road of the same length, absolutely 
level. To draw a load of one ton, on the first, in both direc- 
tions, a power of eighteen pounds must be first exerted through 
fifty miles in ascending, the other fifty miles in descending, 
requiring no power. On returning, in like manner, a power of 
eighteen pounds must be exerted for fifty miles in ascending, 
while the other fifty miles, in descending, will consume no 
power. The total expenditure of power, therefore, in both 
directions, will be eighteen pounds exerted through one 
hundred miles. On the level rail-road, as before, the power 
necessary to transport a ton in both directions, will be nine 
pounds exerted through two hundred miles. Without going 
into further detail, it will, we presume, be quite apparent, from 
what we have just stated, that, whatever may be the acclivities 
upon the road, provided they do not exceed twenty-one feet in 
a mile, the total consumption of power in >yorking it will be 
precisely the same as a level road. The general principle from 
which this conclusion may be at once deduced, is this : — Any 
inclination not exceeding twenty-one feet in a mile, will be 
descended with a less power of draft than a level, and ascended 
with a greater power, and the necessary increase in ascending it 
is precisely equal to the decrease in descending. The descent, 
therefore, forms a perfect compensation for the ascent, and the 
average of the two is the resistance upon a level road. 

It may be supposed that too much is proved here, 
and that the same principle may be extended to all accli- 
vities whatever. It is easy, however, to show the fallacy 
of this objection. Let us take the case of a rail-road having 
an acclivity greater than twenty-one feet in a mile, — suppose it 
to be an acclivity of forty-two feet in a mile. To ascend such an 
acclivity, with a load of one ton, would require a drawing 
power of twenty-seven pounds. In descending, no power 
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would be required, since the load will move down by its gravity ; 
the total mechanical power, therefore, would be twenty-seven 
pounds exerted through one hundred miles, if that be supposed 
the length of the road. Now a level road, of the same length, 
would require a force of nine pounds, exerted through two 
hundred miles, which would be equivalent to eighteen pounds 
exerted through one hundred miles. Compared, therefore, with 
such an acclivity, the level would require a less amount of me- 
chanical power, to the extent of nine pounds, exerted through 
one hundred miles. It will easily be perceived, that a like 
principle is universally applicable to all acclivities, more steep 
than twenty-one feet in a mile ; and it may be explained gene- 
rally thus: — No acclivity, compared with a level, can save 
more in the descent than the entire power necessary to draw 
the load upon the level ; it can do no more than cause the 
load to come down without power. If, therefore, in the ascent, 
a greater addition be made to the resistance than the total 
amount of the resistance upon a level ; in other words, if the 
total resistance, in ascending, be more than twice the resistance 
upon the level, then there is more power consumed in ascending 
than saved in descending, and, consequently, the difference of 
amount, as compared with a level, is so much power lost. 

From this reasoning, it will be apparent that, independently 
of the difficulty and disadvantage of making the moving power 
change its energy, and supposing, that steam engines could be 
constructed, which could change their power without disadvan- 
tage, still there would be a loss of power on every rail-road 
possessing acclivities more steep than twenty-one feet in a mile, 
and such loss of power would be more considerable, in propor- 
tion to the length and steepness of such acclivities. But on 
the other hand, if a steam engine, or any other drawing power, 
could be contrived, possessing a capability of changing its force, 
to the extent of double its average power, without disadvantage, 
then the presence of acclivities, not exceeding twenty-one feet in a 
mile, would be no mechanical disadvantage T^hatever; and, how- 
ever numerous such acclivities might be, the road would be 
worked by precisely the same moving power, as if it were level. 
Thus the steam engines, transporting a given amount of traffic 
upon it, would consume exactly the same quantity of fuel in 
the one case, as in the other. 
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We have explained this principle with detail, not only 
because we believe it to be novel*, but because it is startling 
and paradoxical. It must doubtless appear, at first view, 
extraordinary, that a load should be capable of being trans- 
ported over any summit, however lofty, provided it can be 
approached on both sides by planes of a certain degree of accli- 
vity, without more exertion of force than would be necessary 
to transport the same load over an absolute level rail-road of 
the same length. 

Apart from tlic mere expenditure of force necessary to trans- 
port the load, there are, however, disadvantages, arising from 
acclivities, peculiar to the nature of the steam engine. The 
strength and weight of such a machine must always he regu- 
lated by the greatest resistance, which it has to overcome. If 
the road, on which it works, be absolutely level, it would never 
have to encounter a greater pull than nine pounds for every ton 
weight, which it has to draw ; but when it has to encounter any 
acclivity, one pound per ton will be added to this for every two 
feet four inches in a mile, which the acclivity rises. The greatest 
acclivity, therefore, which the engine has to encounter, must be 
considered in its construction, and its strength and weight must 
be regulated by the resistance which it will have to encounter 
on that acclivity, with the requisite load. The same degree of 
strength and weight not being necessary on other less steep 
parts of the road, the moving power is burthened with a load 
in that additional weight of the engine itself in every other part 
of the road, which is unnecessary, save in the ascent of that one 
acclivity. The injury, arising from this, is not alone the loss of 
the power, necessary to draw this additional weight. The 
increased weight of the engine produces increased wear and 
fracture of the rails, and of the engine itself, and this perhaps 
constitutes the most serious objection to such acclivities. Either 
the danger, arising from accidental fractures, must be encoun- 
tered, and the increased wear and tear of the rdad incurred, or 

* The same principle was asserted by Dr. Lardiier in his Evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords on the Great Western Railway Rill. The 
opponents of the bill, who promoted a rival line to be carried throuf^h Basing, 
from London to Bristol, prodiiccMl a section of their line, which showed that no 
inclination exceed€*d twenty-one feet in a mile. Dr. Jjardner proved, that, so far 
as the more mechanical power necessary to work this road was concerned, it was 
equivalent to a level. 
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rails of sufficient additional weight and strength must, in the 
first instance, be laid down. 

The great extension, which the application of steam, to the 
purpose of inland transport is about to receive, from the numer- 
ous rail-roads, which arc already in progress, and from a still 
greater number of others, which arc hourly projected, impart to 
these* subjects of inquiry considerable interest. Neither the 
wisdom of the philosopher, nor the skill of the statistician, nor the 
foresight of the statesman, is sufficient to determine the impor- 
tant consequences, by which the realisation of these schemes 
must affect the progress of the human race. How much the 
spread of civilisation, the diffusion of knowledge, the cultivation 
of taste, and the refinement of habits and manners, depend 
upon the easy and rapid intermixture of the constituent ele- 
ments of society, it is needless to point out. Whilst popular 
tion exists in detached and independent masses, incapable of 
transfusion amongst each other, their dormant affinities are 
never called into action, and the most precious qualities of 
each are never imparted to the other. Like solids in physics, 
they are slow to form combinations ; but when the quality of 
fluidity has been imparted to them, when their constituent 
atoms arc loosened by fusion, and the particles of each 
flow freely through and among those of the other, then 
the affinities are awakened, new combinations are formed, 
a mutual interchange of qualities takes place, and com- 
pounds of value, far exceeding those of the original elements, 
arc produced. Extreme facility of intercourse is the fluidity 
and fusion of the social masses, from whence such an activity 
of the affinities results, and from whence such an inestimable 
interchange of precious qualities must follow. AVe have, 
accordingly, observed, that the advancement in civilisation, and 
the promotion of intercourse between distant masses of people, 
liave ever gone on with contemporaneous progress, each apf)ear- 
ing occasionally to be the cause, or the consequence, of the other. 
Hence it is, that the Urban population is ever in advance of 
the rural, in its intellectual character. But without sacrificing 
the jieculiar advantages of either, the benefits of intercourse 
may be extended to both, by the extraordinary facilities, which 
must be the consequence of tlic locomotive projects now in 
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progress. The intercourse between the towns of Manchester 
and Liverpcol, exclusive of the travellers from intermediate 
places, already amount to fourteen hundred persons daily, the 
number being tripled, since the establishment of the rail-road. 
By the great line of rail-road, which is in progress from 
London to Birmingham, the expense of passing between 
these places will probably be halved, and the quantity of 
intercourse at least quadrupled, if we consider only the direct 
transit between the terminal points of the line ; but if the innu- 
merable tributary streams, which will flow from every adjacent 
point; be considered, we have no analogies, on which to build a 
calculation, of the enormous increase of intercommunication, 
which must ensue. 

Perishable vegetable productions, necessary for the wants 
of towns, must at present be raised in their immediate 
suburbs : these, however, where they can be transported with 
a perfectly smooth motion, at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, will be supplied by the agricultural labourer of more 
distant points. The population engaged in towns, no longer 
limited to their narrow streets, and piled story over story, in 
confined habitations, will be free to reside at distances, which 
w'ould now place them far beyond reach of their daily occu- 
pations. Thus the advantages of the country will be conferred 
upon the town, and the refinement and civilisation of the town 
will spread their benefits among the rural population. 

Much as has been said on the important effects of the 
economy of time, which has been consequent upon the increased 
speed on rail-roads, the extent, to which that benefit is capable 
of being carried, even at present, has been but imperfectly 
estimated. In the only cases, in which rail-roads, adapted to a 
large intercourse of passengers, have yet been constructed, 
their length has been extremely limited. The longest, we 
believe, has been that between Liverpool and Manchester ; that 
journey of thirty miles is performed in an hour and a half, and 
ten strings of carriages, or trams as they are called, pass, 
daily, between these places. There is also a post for letters 
three times a day. It is obvious, that any greater speed 
than this, in so short a distance, would be quite needless, and, 
consequently, no attempt at an increase of expedition has been 
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made. The case, however, will be otherwise, when longer lines 
of road have been completed : the dispatch of mails, esp^ially, 
will demand attention. 

The powers, as to speed, of the present engines, supposing 
no improvement to take place, greatly exceed the rate of motion, 
maintained upon the Manchester rail-road. The full trains of 
passengers, usually transported upon that road by a single engine, 
weigh about fifty tons gross: with a lighter load, a lighter and far 
more expeditious engine might be used ; the expense of trans- 
port would be somewhat, though not seriously, increased ; but 
there would be no mechanical difficulty whatever in its ac- 
complishment. When, therefore, London has been connected 
with Birmingham and Liverpool by a line of rail-road, the com- 
mercial interests of these places will naturally direct attention to 
the attainment of the greatest possible expedition of inter-com- 
munication. For the transmission of the mails, doubtless, 
peculiar engines will be built, adapted to light loads, and fitted 
for great speed. With such engines, the mails, together with 
a very limited number of passengers, will be dispatched ; and 
setting aside any possible improvement, which locomotive 
steam engines may, and we may add must, receive; and 
confining our views to the actual state of the locomotive 
engines, as they exist at present, we do not hesitate to 
express our conviction, that such a load can be transported 
at the rate of from sixty to seventy miles an hour. If wc 
would express expectations of what may be hereafter (the 
j^robablc improvements of the steam engine being duly con- 
sidered), instead of a conviction of what can be, the engine 
being in its present state, we should say, that even double that 
velocity is quite within the bounds of mechanical probability. 
We only await the completion of the line of railway froiii the 
metropolis to Liverpool, to witness the transport of mails and 
passengers between these points, in the short space of three 
hours. Ther(4 will be, probably, three posts a day between 
these places. The necessary consequences, with respect to 
intermediate places, are so obvious, that we shall not enlarge ' 
upon them. 

W^e regret, that our limits preclude us from noticing various 
other interesting and important topics, which engaged the 
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attention of the Association at the late meeting. In truth, the 
difficulty, which we have found, has been in the principle of 
selection. Where all was excellent, it was difficult to choose ; 
and we have no doubt, that many of our readers would excuse 
us, if we trespassed even further upon their patience, with such 
treasures before us, as those, which the proceedings of the various 
sections produced. Never were these subdivisions of the Society 
more effective, than on the late occasion — never was the zeal and 
activity of their leading members more irrepressible — and never 
was the public interest in their discussions more unequivocally 
evinced. Indeed, our only apprehension for the future? is, that 
tlie magnitude and importance of the Society will swell beyond 
the limited means of accommodation, which can be aflbrded by 
the places, where its visits arc expected. Dublin possessed many 
advantages, — the magnificent halls of her university, the nume- 
rous theatres in the same establishment, the splendid lecture- 
rooms of the Royal Dublin Society, the spacious library and 
council r<K)ms of the Royal Irish Academy, and, above all, the 
magnificent arena for the evening meetings, afforded by the 
Rotunda, — were such accessories, as can hardly be expected else- 
where. Resides these, the unbounded hospitality of the Irish 
people, the festivities, both public and private, with which the 
advent of the Association was hailed, the splendid natural 
scenery, with which the metropolis of Ireland is begirt, formed 
a combination of attractions, which, we fear, will not soon occur 
again. Still we may look forward to the advantages of greater 
proximity, which the place of the next meeting will present. 
Bristol will be easily accessible to foreigners, whether coming by 
Southampton, by Dover, or by London. The neighbourhood of 
Wales, of Devonshire, and of Cornwall, and the not very distant 
attractions of the south of Ireland, will form additions to the 
more legitimate attractions, arising from the immediate business 
of the Association. The warm and hospitable invitation of the 
civic authorities, and tlic inhabitants in general,^ of Bristol, give 
assurance, that no exertions will be spared, to afford every prac- 
ticable accommodation. 

From all that has been stated, it will be apparent, in how 
cordial and unqualified a manner the objects of the Society, its 
proceedings and its organisation, have received our approval. 
Shall we, then, be patiently indulged by its distinguished pro^- 
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niotcrs and supporters, while we advert to one or two points 
which, we consider, might be advantageously corrected P 

The public press, with that freedom and independence, which 
so happily characterise it in this country, has canvassed the 
proceedings of the successive meetings of the Association, and, 
as must necessarily happen, some diversity of opinion has 
existed, and occasional disapprobation has been ex)>rcssed. 
Among the leading and most influential members of the Asso- 
ciation, we were sorry to observe a degree of soreness and ten- 
derness on this subject, which we should have supposed that a 
very short continuance in public life must have removed. At the 
late meeting the press was spoken of in terms, which wc 
listened to with distress. Essays, which appeared in periodical 
f)ublicalions of the very highest character and respectability, 
have been stigmatised in language, which was as unworthy of 
the objects, to which it was applied, as of the distinguished abi- 
lities and high re})utations of those who uttered it. It is not 
our })resent purpose to discuss the question as to the expediency 
of anonymous writing; but, speaking practically, has it not 
received the sanction of literary as well as scientifixj men of 
every party ? Do the members of the Association mean to cast 
a stigma upon every contributor to our leading periodicals, 
when tliey designate the pen of a reviewer as ‘‘ the dagger of 

a skulking assassin ? ” 

Do these learned persons not know, that the anonymous 
labours of Scott, and of Southey, and of Brougham, and of 
Wilson, and of Macaulay, and in short, of every name, which 
has adorned the annals of our literature, in these latter times, 
have enriched tin? pages of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, of Blackwcn^d’s Magazine, and the other periodicals ? 
Do they not know, that the leading statesmen of the day, how- 
ever eminent their rank and station, have not regarded them- 
selves as dishonoured by such labour ? Can they be ignorant, 
that Playfair and Brinkley, and other illustrious deceased phi- 
losophers, besides the most s])lendid living names in their own 
immediate ranks, the Hcrschels, the Brewsters, the Whewells,'^ 
and a galaxy of others, whom we shall not stop to enumerate, 
have all repeatedly exercised the functions of reviewers ? And 
arc such men as these, fitting objects to be sneered at, as 
“anonymous censors,’’ if they happen to ipialiry their approbation 
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of the subjects under their consideration, or to be branded as 
skulking assassins, '' if they express their disapprobation in lan- 
guage partaking of vigour or of force? We acknowledge, with 
unfeigned concern, our inability to account for the ebullitions, 
which it was our misfortune to witness on this occasion, and our 
difficulty is enhanced equally, whether we consider the persons, 
from whom such ill-judged and indecorous attacks proceeded, 
or those against whom they were notoriously directed. 
Both one and the other, — standing as they do, in the very 
highest ranks of science, hitherto linked together in the 
bonds of private amity, both respected, not less for the 
talents and endowments, which have advanced them to the 
most enviable stations in the philosophical community, than 
for their private and domestic virtues, — are surely the last 
from whom, or towards whom, such harsh expressions ought to 
proceed. But we will dismiss this distressing subject, in the 
hope that such scenes will never again occur between such 
parties, either in the British Association, or elsewhere. 

We are far from defending every attack, which has been 
made upon certain distinguished members of the Association ; 
we admit, that expressions may have found their way into such 
strictures, which good taste, and more calm feeling, should have 
excluded; yet it was surely below the dignity of the Asso- 
ciation to make such ebullitions the objects of vituperation, at 
their annual solemnities''^. 

* At the late meeting of the Association at Dublin, reporters were excluded. 
One of the Dublin newspapers, and, we believe, one only, happened to provide 
for itself the means of reporting, by getting its reporters elected as members of 
the Association. Other papers either neglected this step until the time at which, 
by the rules of the Society, they could be elected, had passed, or, as is more 
likely, they declined availing themselves of this mode of obtaining a report of 
the proceedings of the Association, which we think they were fully justified in 
doing. It is impossible to imagine any thing more unwise than this strange pro- 
ceeding of shutting the doors of the meeting against so powerful a means of dif- 
fusing the influence of the Society as the daily press. It will doubtless be 
answered, that the members of the press, like other residents^ in Dublin, might 
have become members of the Association; but we reply, without hesiuition, that, 
as reporters t and in that character only ought they to have sought admission. If 
they came in the character of members, and acted sub rosd as reporters, they would 
be doing an act of questionable propriety. As reporters, and as reporters only, 
whether members or not, should they have presented themselves at the doors of 
the meeting, and as such they should instantly have been admitted, and not only 
admitted, but fitly and conveniently accommodated. Their exclusion betrayed, 
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So much has been said, both in private and public circles, as 
well as through the medium of the press, on the impropriety 
and bad taste of the speeches of some members of the Asso- 
ciation in which, in rather unmeasured terms, they publicly 
eulogise each other, that we would willingly have left the 
matter as it stands, rather than add to what has been already 
expressed. This feeling of disapprobation has been so uni- 
versal and unequivocal, that wc had looked forward to its 
discontinuance at the recent meeting. We are, however, with 
regret, compelled to say, that the late congress was as 
obnoxious to the objection, as any of the former. Indeed, 
the amiable, though, in our view, mistaken zeal, of some of the 
speakers, carried them so far into the extravagance of pane- 
gyric, that they became flagrantly absurd ; and nothing 
but the respect, which the endowments of the speakers 
commanded, could have prevented the general assembly from 
occasionally bursting into laughter. The charge of mutual 
adulation was even noticed by the speakers, in the same 
speeches, which confirmed its truth. These distinguished 
persons, however, seemed to us to entertain, in perfect good 
faith, the conviction, not only that the charge was ground- 
less, but that it met with no public sympathy. In the most 
friendly spirit, we beg, however, to assure them, that they 
are, in this respect, under a delusion. Never was a feeling 
more universal and unequivocal, than the pain and distress 
with which these reciprocal ehges have been listened to ; and 
wc do sincerely trust, that this conviction will speedily find its 
way to the minds of the speakers themselves, who, in other 
res|XK:ts, have, and cannot but have, the admiration and esteem 
of every individual, in and out of the Association. 

The Association have heretofore published volumes, pro- 
fessing to contain reports of their annual proceedings. From 
these, however, we should form a very inadequate notion 

i ' 

on the part of those who managed the details of the late meeting, a deplorable 
want of knowledge of public feeling and of public usage. We trust that a like 
error will not be again committed. 

A charge was made, in some of the Dublin papers, agfiinst those who arranged 
tlu; details of the meeting, that, in the admission of the reporters of the one 
newspaper above mentioned, they were influenced by political party feeling. It 
is scarcely necessary to say, that there was not a shadow of foundation for such a 
charge. 
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indeed of the usefulness and efficiency of the society ; they 
contain, for the most part, reports of the progress of diflTcrent 
branches of science, very similar to those historical sketches 
which arc to be found in every encyclopaedia. It has been 
objected, with great truth, that, if the task of drawing up these 
reports, be committed to men of the first eminence, their 
talents will be misapplied, and their labour diverted from its 
proper channels. If, on the other hand, they be entrusted to 
men of inferior pretensions, they will become mere compi- 
lations, fitted only for an encyclop«Tedia, and altogether in a 
false position, when placed among the proceedings of the 
jfritish Association^'. Add to this, that the progress of science 
is slow, — that one hundred years would scarcely fill a report of 
one hundred pages — that, consequently, these reports must 
speedily have a termination — that when they do come to their 
close, the so-called proceedings of the Association will ter- 
minate ; for all that is contained in the volumes, which we have 
referred to, beyond these reports, would not fill a sixpenny 
pamphlet. 

In a word, the [)roceedings of the society, and of its sections, 
are not of a nature suited to publication in such a form : they 
are generally lively and animated discussions upon the current 
topics of the day, in the several departments of science, carried 
on between men, who have devoted the labour of their lives to 
such researches. These discussions are full of attraction, and 
of usefulness, as is proved by the profound attention, with 
which they arc heard by crowded assemblies ; but they would 
lose all their freshness, animation, and beauty, when trans- 
ferred to a “ volume of transactions.'” We are convinced, 
however, that this error of the Association in the publication 
of Proceedings, must correct itself ; and we, therefiDrc, finally 
dismiss the topic. 

In London, in Edinburgh, and in Dublin, there are 
established national societies, devoted specially to various 
departments of science. Besides the Iloyal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, and the Iloyal Irish Academy, whose 


* Ainon^ tho reports .'ilrcmly piifilishcd, flien* is ;it least one wliicli is very 
little removed t'roui a literal transcript of an article in a popular cncyclopaHlia. 
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objects arc general, liicrc are others, for more specific 
purposes, such as the Linnsean, the Geological, the Astro- 
nomical, and Zoological Societies These, with scarcely an 
exception, date their establishment antecedently to that of 
the British Association. Upon the general principle of the 
division of labour, each society might be assumed to be more 
competent to work out the details of its objects, than any asso- 
ciation, partaking of a universal character. When the British 
Association was first established it was avowed, with a very 
laudable intention and feeling, that it had objects peculiar to 
itself, which, without interfering, would conspire with, the 
various societies of a more special nature. It will evidently 
tend to the advantage of all these bodies, if this original condi- 
tion be kept in view. To fulfil it, the British Association 
should, in a groat degree, attain its ends through the instru- 
mentality of those more limited societies: it should act with 
them, and through them, and not inde])endently of them. It 
should use them as committees, or sub-committees, far more 
efficient in dealing with the details of projects, than a large 
migratory and evanescent body, like the Association. It 
is clear, also, that, in proportion to the weight of character 
which the Association will ever carry with it, its wishes 
and its suggestions, will become equivalent to commands: 
it will be relieved, also, from tedious and embarrassing details, 
to which the limited duration of its annual sessions are 
inadccpiatc; added to all which, the bonds of connection, 
which would thus be established, between this great society 
and the smaller, though older institutions, would transfer fresh 
and young blood into such of them as have been supposed (per- 
haps erroneously) to be falling into decrepitude, and would 
give additidlllal vigour and activity, even to those younger so- 
cieties, whose exertions, of late years, have done so much towards 
the ])rogress of science. The facility, with which these views 
may be realised, is furllier increased by the fact, that every 
active member of the Association, without a single exception, 
is also a member of those societies, which are specially devoted 
to the cultivation of the sciences to which he has consecrated 
his exertions. 

At the annual congresses, which have been held hitherto by the 
Association, the division of the session has been usually limited 
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to five days : a sixth is devoted to a general meeting, by which 
the assembly is closed. These six days have been always ap- 
pointed in uninterrupted succession, the session being opened on 
Monday, and terminated on the following Saturday. Since the 
magnitude of the Association has increased to such an unforeseen 
extent, as that which it has recently reached, and the public 
interest, excited by its proceedings, has attained a point which 
its most sanguine promoters could hardly have anticipated, 
the exertions of its members have been stimulated, and 
the proceedings in its sections have been greatly ex- 
tended and increased. The evening meetings also, which 
were originally intended merely as re-unions, have likewise 
been devoted, as we have already stated, to the delivery of 
scientific discourses. Under such circumstances, the labour, 
to which the leading members have been subjected, during the 
session, and the demands, even on the attention of those who 
have merely formed the audience, have been so severe, and 
uninterrupted, as to produce a very general wish, that some 
modification might be adopted which, without abridging the 
valuable fund of discussion and instruction, aiForded in the 
sections, and at the general evening meetings, w’ould still 
leave intervals of rest, which might be also appropriated to 
social and convivial enjoyment. Against this has been 
objected the inconvenience of a protracted session. We can- 
not help, however, recommending some extension of the 
duration of the congress, and the adv'antage of alternate 
days of labour and of rest. Let the congress open its 
business on Tuesday, and continue it on alternate days, 
until its six days of business be completed. This will extend 
the duration of the session not beyond eleven days, the six 
working days being interrupted by six days W rest, in- 
cluding the sabbath. We would recommend the council of 
the Association, the only part of it which have a per- 
manent existence, and who possess full discretionary power 
for the purpose, to make a trial of this change on the occasion 
of the next meeting at Bristol. 
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Article V. 

General Treaty of Vienna, 

Additional Treaty relating to Cracow concluded on the 
of April {Srd of May)^ 1815. 

Accustomed as we are to the sinister and unscrupulous 
nianoDUvres of lliissian diplomacy, which have, for the last 
twenty years, been more boldly designed, and more ably 
executed than those of any other power in Europe, we think 
that the secret and gradual influence of the court of 
St. Petersburgh has attracted less attention than it deserves ; 
whilst even the more brilliant successes of its armies and its 
fleet have been regarded with a sluggish or a despondent 
apathy, by the statesmen of Europe. The secret influence to 
wliich we here more especially allude, is that which the 
councils of Russia have exercised, and are still exercising, 
upon those cities, provinces, and states, over which it has 
acquired by treaty, or assumed by force, an ostensible right of 
protection. Whenever a right of this kind was obtained by 
Russia at the settlement of Europe, in 1815, in conjunction 
with other powers, the influence of those poweil; has been 
paralysed, as surely as that of the northern court, or of its 
most intimate allies, has been promoted; until it could be 
safely abused, and converted into a more absolute display of 
authority. Whenever the cities and provinces of some other 
power have been made the object of this protection, Russia 
has affected to look upon the duties or the privileges of its 
charge as equivalent to actual ccMlomination ; and it has begun 
its own work of subjugation by conferring a species of semi- 
independence upon those provinces, which were first detached 
from their habits and practice of allegiance to their former 
master, by the perfidious suggestions or skilful policy of tlieir 
future oppressor. Greece, Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, and 
a number of other tracts of country, not less favoured by. 
natural and commercial advantages than these, have already 
been impelled to assert their independence, or supjxirted in 
the maintenance of rights which they trust may one day con- 
firm their entire emancipation. The suggestions whicli have 
awakened or fostered a spirit of disaffection in these provinces, 
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have had the two-fold aim, and the two-fold advantage of 
detaching them from tlie Ottoman Empire, and thereby weaken- 
ing the power of the Porte, whilst they have themselves been 
prepared for a further change, more directly advantageous 
to Russia. For the powerful assistance and interested encou- 
ragement which has enabled them to attain their present semi- 
independence — a state which their imperfect resources, and 
backward civilisation, renders them but little fit to maintain — 
are only the preludes to their ultimate and absolute subjuga- 
tion by a power which is ever ready to barter the temporary 
support of arms and counsel, for the constant and precious 
birth-right of national independence. If we go back to the 
history of the separation of Poland itself — where the more 
recent aggressions of brutal force are apt to make us forget 
the long and early aggressions of intrigue — we shall find the 
same ready zeal on the part of the Muscovites to protect, and 
the same unfailing progress from advice to protection, from 
protection to the rigours of oppression, domination, and final 
destruction. 

The case, indeed, is not exactly illustrative of our remark, 
which was applied more especially to the arts by which the 
Russian policy wrests a portion of territory and population 
from the sway of another prince, or the protection of other 
nations, before any party, except the false guardian and active 
plunderer, is aware of the. change. It is, however, evident 
that a state, a province, or a nation, whidi enjoys the protec- 
tion of one or more powers, foreign to its own immediate sove- 
reign, may, and, to a certain extent, must, ])e considered «as 
placed in a state of transition. Under these circumstances, a 
change will sooner or later take place, by which it will either 
dispense with that protection of the two or more powers, which 
it previously enjoyed ; or it will be subjected to the more ex- 
clusive interference and direction of one of its protectors. 
This consequence is inevitable, it belongs to the very nature 
of political relations, and it is corroborated by the most con- 
stant experience. But it is sufficiently clear, that the conduct, 
or at least the secret agency of the power possessing, or 
aspiring to possess, the larger share of authority, must exercise 
the greatest possible influence on the issue of this change. 
Unfortunately, the experience of the last few years shows 
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that Russia alone has had the art of turning the modification 
to her own advantage, whilst her co-adjutor» have either not 
been unprincipled enough to rival her projects, or not bold 
enough to counteract them. The nations over which she 
already extends her protecting sway are rapidly shaking off* 
the bonds of their olcl allegiance, but they are still unconscious 
of the secret disease which consumes the inner springs of 
their national existence. If treaties have awarded a. joint 
right, and accordingly imposed a joint duty of protection, 
upon foreign powers over any Russian subjects, or over such 
provinces as are destined to be swallowed u]) in the empire, 
Russia has always found means to render that protection in- 
i?ff*ectual ; the rights which it csUiblished have been disused or 
forgotten by the other parties, in proportion as they have been 
exerted and abused by her ; until the state of semi-indepen- 
dence, which those treaties established and promised to main- 
tain, has lieen succee<Ied by one of absolute and lasting sub- 
jection. 

The example of Poland— of the country which occupied so 
prominent a place in the General Treaty of Vienna, and of the 
nation which was specified in thaPFreaty as the “ Polonais de 
Canvienric Poliupie telle <jn\dle elait ava.nt 1772,"*’ (theperioil 
of the first jKirtition), — the example of Poland, indeed, is upper- 
most ill our minds, whenever wc speak of the encroacliing abi- 
lity of Russia, an<l of tlie iiiefiectual guaranty whicli the pledged 
faitli and subscription of assembled hhirope has been found to 
afford. Ihit however little inclined we may be to justify the 
plea of inability, wliicli has been urged by some of the con- 
tracting powers of the Treaty of Vienna; however wc may be 
dispos(‘d to deplore the want of alacrity and energy, with 
which the representations of England and of Prance were 
made — those representations which should liave been remon- 
strances, strengthened by all the dignity of our national promise, 
a,iul all the dangers to whieli the events of tluit time expose our 
foreign relations ; — however convinced we may be that the 
conditions upon which the Polish nation was given over to 
the three ] lowers by the other contracting parties were 
never duly enforced, nor their infractions pointed out for re- 
dress; we are ready to admit that the tibjection whicli the go- 
vernments of France and England, parties to the Treaty, make 
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to taking those steps to which they were morally and politically 
lx)und, was a s))ccious one. They asserted, that nothing was 
more difficult than to maintain, or to regulate, the relations 
between a sovereign nation and a dependent state, by foreign 
interference. It is true, that this assertion throws no small 
degree of blame upon the treaty itself, and upon the foresight 
of those by whom it was concluded ; since it at once denies 
the existence of that compensation which they proffered to the 
Polish nation for its independent existence, and abandons tliat 
people to the supreme pleasure of its first enemies. But the 
objection is by no means void of foundation, for in order to 
remedy the mischief the treaty itself must have been discussed, 
its imperfections revealed, and its provisions and expressions 
so changed, in conformity to the spirit by which it was first dic- 
tated, as to ensure a more exact compliance with the wishes of 
the contracting parties for the future. Difficult as the task of 
enforcing the stipulations of that treaty is now asserted to be, 
and arduous as the fulfilipent of the moral obligation which 
the contracting parties had imposed upon themselves was 
found to become, it is incontestable that the most ordinary 
precautions were not taken in the affair. The solicitude of 
that English cabinet which first demanded the existence of 
an independent power established in Poland, under a dis- 
‘‘ tinct dynasty of its own,” and afterwards appeared in the 
light of a protector and of a security for the existence of 
Polish institutions ; or the slightest reflection, on the part of 
the mihister, must have demonstrated the duty which he had 
contracted, of maintaining a diplomatic agent upon the spot. 
Without an agent of this kind, the protective functions of 
England and France became a mere abstraction : the infrac- 
tions of the contract they had signed, were matters of hearsay. 
But the presence of individuals empowered to represent the 
influence which those courts thought proper to assert in 1815, 
might have tempered the sway of the sovereign to whom they 
would have been accredited ; might have kept alive the sparks 
of a liberal and hopeful feeling in the minds of the governed ; 
might have prevented frequent and early collisions ; or lastly, 
might have signalised the flagrant abuses of authority, before 
it was too late to obtain redress. Had such envoys existed, 
the stale of Poland would have lK*c'n known to the cabinets of 
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western Europe ; the insurrection might have lieen foreseen^ 
and must have been better understood; and the policy of 
England and France, during the struggle, would not have been 
hood-winked by their unparalleled ignorance of the long op- 
pression which preceded it. Such is not the policy of Russian 
protection ; unlike the distant and neglectful promises of Eng- 
land and of France, she does not bury her eggs in the sand, 
and imagine her work to be accomplished ; but by unceasing 
vigilance, she perfects every project her monarchs have ever 
conceived ; using the wariest means of beguiling the shepherd, 
and the surest of seizing her prey ; profiting as much by 
the omissions of her antagonists as by her own fertile schemes ; 
nay, even turning the hostile designs in which they have not 
patience or skill t%j)ersevcre to her own ultimate aggrandise- 
ment. It is not our intention to recall the numerous instances 
in which the Russian cabinet has swept away the impediments 
or baffled the precautions of other j)owers, which, by some 
strange inis-managemcnt, more fatal than Russian artifice, 
have been set up t(K> early, or recollected too late. The time 
will come, wlien every successive step of Russian dominion, 
when every line of territory which has been won by a power 
so accustomed in the words of the poet to 

* S’fippuyor sur I’obstacle, et s’claiiccr plus loin/ 
will be traced back to the faults and failings of the indifferent 
stewards and sleepy warders of the civilised states of Europe. 
Rut our more immediate purpose is to point out the last out- 
work, winch is still tenable in that frontier fortress of -western 
Europe which we have lost ; and to describe the position of a 
state, declared to be a free, independent, and strictly neutral 
‘‘ town,'" by the eight powers which assented and subscribed 
to the Treaty of Vienna, whilst it was placed by its constitu- 
tion under the more immediate protection of three of those 
powers. We allude to the ancient city of Cracow. 

It would be difficult to determine the exact motives which 
gave rise to this last stipulation, and which placed a limit to^ 
the independence of that little state, by placing it under the 
special protection of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Those 
motives were, unquestionably, very different in the minds of 
the several contracting parties of the Treaty of Vjenna; 
although the more evident and assignable reason was the 
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jealousy of the three surrounding ix)wers, who were equally 
interested in preserving the strict neutrality of the territory of 
Cracow. But, however tliis may be, the functions of the 
protecting powers were determined by a Constitution which 
was, from this very circumstance, appended to the General 
Act of the Treaty of Vienna, and declared to constitute 
an ‘ integral part of the arrangements of the Congress’ (Ar- 
ticle 118). The future destiny of Cracow, and the form 
of its constitution, were not regulated by a special treaty con- 
cluded between the three protecting powers, but by the general 
assent of all the Courts of Europe. Now this was clearly 
intended to show, that, although the northern powers were 
specially interested in the preservation of the neutrality of 
that territory (which was consequently assigped to their guar- 
dianship), the other contracting parties were no less interested 
in maintaining the two former conditions of freedom and inde- 
pendence^ which were solemnly cemferred upon the town of 
Cracow; and of maintaining these conditions against the pos- 
sible aggressions of the triple protectorate itself, or any mem- 
ber of it. If such was the intention of the contracting parties, 
it remains for us to inquire how it has been realised. 

The neutrality of the territory has been repeatedly violated 
by parties of Cossacks in the most flagrant manner. But, 
without alluding to the frequent incursions and oppressive acts 
of the protecting powers, during more than fifteen years, we 
pass at once to more recent and nun’c violent nieasures. In 
ISfll, a division of the Bussian army, under the Generals 
Biidiger and Krassowski, occupied that territory for two 
months. Pretexts were not wanting to justify this aggression, 
but the Austrian government remonstrated with great energy ; 
and the Bussian division at length (juitted the territory, though 
it still remained upon the frontier. During this occupation 
every kind of abuse was pcrj>etratcd with impunity; the 
Bishop of Cracow, a prelate eminently distinguished for piety 
and virtue, was arrested in his palace, and kept in close con- 
finement; it was with the greatest difficulty that he succecxled 
in transmitting two protests to Prince Metternich, and tlu^ 
Papal Nuncio at Vienna; and, during his dctentio^i, the vast 
and religious population of the city was deprived of the benefit 
of the sacraments of the C’hurch. The Russian troops imposed 
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the cost of their maintenance upon tlie little Republic, and left 
lasting marks behind them of their contempt for the tranquil- 
lity of the town, and the opinion of the other powers of Eu- 
rope. At length, however, Austria and Prussia acceded to 
the reiterated demands of Russia, which represented Cracow 
as a nest of disaffection, and an agreement was entered into, 
in 1832, by wliich it was determined, that in future troojjfs 
sliould be held in readiness by each of the three powers, and 
that upon the demand of two of their resident agents, detach- 
ments, consisting of an equal number of men of each nation, 
should be allowed to occupy the territory of the Republic. 

What<i[)inion would be entertained — we wilt not say by states- 
men — ^but by men of common* sense and common feeling, if 
the neutrality of Switzerland, for instance, were guaranteed by 
a stipulation, authorising the invasion of its territory by a 
French, an Austrian, and a Sardinian army, provided tlu» 
number of those troops were equal ? Hitherto the fundamen- 
tal ])rinci[)le of neutrality, as recognised by the law of nations, 
has been allowed to consist in the inviolable sanctity of the 
territory from Jill foreign invasion. Rut it was reserved for the 
ingtMiioiis constructions of Russian jKdicy, to teach its allies and 
Europe this new method of jireserving the strict neutralitij 
of a state. And here we cannot forbear alluding to the skilful 
use which Russia makes of t\\e occasional assent of her allies, to 
forward her own invariable ends. We do not question that 
the ultimate purpose of the Russian government is to occupy 
the territory of Cracow, to pluck the white eagle down from 
its last hold, and to break into the last refuge of the Polish 
language and the Polish name. To attain this fixed end, it 
will find means to turn the occasional compliance or present 
interest of one of the other two protecting powers to its own 
advantage ; the demand of two of the residents will be followed 
by the occupation of the town ; the remonstrances of the third 
[)arty arc paralysed beforehand by the arrangement of 1832 ; 
and when the Russian troops re-enter Cracow, a degree of 
jealousy will be sown between the consenting and the op- 
posing ally, which may end in leaving the lion's share at its 
own disposal. However the neutrality of Cracow may be 
affecte<l hy such a measure, it is certain that the independence 
and liberty of that republic will be wholly lost; and if the 
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former be a subject of concern to the three powers alike, 
the latter is more peculiarly obnoxious to the purposes of 
Russia. 

The object of the Congress of Vienna, in creating the inde- 
pendent state of Cracow, was to confer upon a very small 
portion of the Polish nation institutions fitted to maintain 
some vestiges of the national character*. The senate of the 
republic was elective; the banner of Poland still floated on those 
walls ; anti the Univ'ersity of Cracow was opened tt) the inha- 
bitants of the adjacent Polish provinces for study (Additional 
Treaty of the 3rd May, 1815, art. 15), and the ])urposc's of a 


• The importance which was attacheH to the (.onstitution of Cracow at the 
Congress of Vienna, and the fact of its being the only document of the kind 
drawn up at that important conclave of European statesmen, and textually in- 
serted in the Treaty, induce us to give our readers some idea of its con- 
tents. The reason of the remarkable attention paid to this subject by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the greatest states in Europe was that it was regarded as a neces- 
s;iry counterpoise to the protecting authority then awarded to the three powers 
of the north. 

The first articles of the Constitution proclaim the Homan Catholic religion to be 
that of the country, though all sects are tolerated alike, and all citizens arc e(|iial 
before the law. I’lic government of the free town of Cracow consists in a Senate 
composed of twelve members, calle<l Senators, and a President ; nine of whom 
are chosen by the Ileprcsentutive Assembly, and the four others by the Cha})ter 
and the University. The elective franchise is possessed by the members of the 
secular clergy and the University, by all owners of real pro^ierty paying a lantl- 
tax to the amount of fifty Polish florins, manufacturers, merchants, artists, and 
professors. The Representative Assembly thus elected was invested with a control 
over the expenditure of the state, the right of impeaching dll public officers, 
and of deliberating on all laws which had previously bci*n passed by the Senate. 
Article 12 directs that the Representative Assembly should immediately appoint a 
Committee to form a civil and criminal code, in which due attention is to be paid 
io the localitieft of the courUrieSf and the spirit of its inhabitants. The judicial 
functionaries, composing the Tribunals of First Instance and of Appeal, were to 
be in part named for life, and in part elected by the townships. In some 
cases the University was empowered to refer causes a second time to the Court 
of Appeal. By the concluding articles, all public acts were to be drawn up in 
the Polisli language ; tlie revenues and expenditure of the University were de- 
clared to form part of the budget of the town ; and the interior military service 
• was to be conducted by the municipal militia, and a certain number of gens 
d’amies. 

Such is a brief abstract of this document, which bore the date of the 3rd May, 
1815, a day of evil augury to Polish freedom. It will be observed, that the pro- 
tecting powers are not mentioned in the whole act ; and that all the rights of 
legislation, taxation, justice, e<lucation, and public security, arc vested in the 
inhabitants of the city. This, however, is now changed. 
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national educatimi. But the constitution of the state has long 
l>een overlooked by the Commissioners of the protecting 
powers ; and Russia has not only forbidden any of its Polish 
subjects to frequent the University, but has, on more than one 
occasion, removed individuals thence who had excited its 
supreme displeasure. 

We may, perhaps, be required to produce authentic docu- 
ments in support of our assertions; but in calling public 
attention to these facts, we freely confess that we have not 
the means of access to documents of this kind. We are 
bound to presume, that the agreement of the year 1832, to 
which we have alluded, was duly communicated to all the 
courts that subscribed the Treaty of Vienna, by which the 
freedom, independence, and neutrality of Cracow were ac- 
knowledged : we cannot but suppose that the substitution of 
another constitution by the three resident commissioners, for 
that which was declared to be an integral part of the Treaty 
of Vienna, is well known to the ministers of England and of 
France — ^although the threats, and hostile bayonets, by which 
that substitution was effected, may possibly have escaped their 
attention. The abrogation of the privileges of the University, 
the pillage of its libraries, and the arbitrary control exercised 
over its landed and funded property, as well as the numerous 
violations of the special and common rights of the inhabitants 
of that unfortunate, though free, independent, and strictly 
neutral city, cannot but have been matters of observation in 
the cabinets of Europe. 

But if such were indeed the case — if tlic charms of novelty 
do indeed belong to the shameful and public occurrences we 
here denounce — ^if the courts which participated in the Treaty 
of Vienna, are only apprised of the breaches of that contract 
by rumour — and if the diplomatic relations, which they main- 
tain with the protecting powers, are insufficient to check or to 
make 'known the abuses of that ))rotecting authority — we do, 
indeed, feel ourselves justifiecl in asking, how it comes to pasj 
that the duty of maintaining a solemn pledge has been for- 
gotten, and the suggestions of a clear and immediate interest, 
involving their own security, and the principles on which tlie 
politics of Europe rest, have been disregarded ? 

That all the* contracting powers of the Congress of Vienna 
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enjoy an indefeasible right of forming any kind of relations 
with a state, which, like that of Cracow, has been declared to 
be free, independent, and sovereign: and that this right is 
not barred by the protecting authority of the three powers of 
the north, is an undoubted point of international law. 'i^'o 
adduce an example, we may mention the commercial treaty 
which was recently concludctl by Great llritain with the town 
of Frankfort ; a town which has never professed to enjoy the 
exclusive and sovereign privileges with which Cracow was 
invested, and which is only possessed of a quasi-sovereignty 
under tlie Gcnnanic confederation. Nor can the small extent 
of the state of Cracow be admitted to annul this right of 
independence, unless the validity of a contract is to be 
ajjpreciatcd by the dimensions of the contracting parties^ 
unless Russia is to obtain by her size that preponderance 
which she seeks to establish by her arts. 

That the contracting parties of the Treaty of Vienna, have 
incurred the moral duty of maintaining such relations as may 
be needful to prevent the abuses of that treaty, \ve have 
endeavoured to show. 

Lastly, it remains ft>r us to say something of tlic direct 
interest which tliose parties, and more especially the cabinets 
of England and of France, hs^re in placing diplomatic agents 
at Cracow, who may be able to counterbalance the excessive 
influence of the resident commissioners of the three protecting 
powers. Wc shall not, for this. ])urpose, enlarge on the 
commercial importance of the town. Though, indeed, placed 
as Cracow is, on the banks of a large navigable river, and in 
immediate contiguity to the commercial systems of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia; exempted as it is from custom-house 
restrictions, by which means it serves as a market for goods 
prohibited in those countries; and favoured by all the natural 
productions of the adjacent provinces, such as wlicat, zinc, 
timber, &c., this spot cannot but possess a certain degree of 
Xonmiercial importance, and furnish an important point for 
observation. Nevertheless, wc do not hesitate to admit, that 
commercial motives alone would be insufficient to justify the 
establishment of a llritisli or French consulate there. The 
missions whicli England and Franco are interested in sending 
to that spot, are more of a ]>olitical tlian a (commercial nature ; 
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and tlie coiniiiercial motive could at best furnish a pretext for 
tlieir establishment. But political interests, and the necessity 
of paying a vigilant attention to those conditions which the 
experience of the last twenty years has shown to be but too 
easily eluded, furnish imperious reasons for the measure 
we propose, and these it may be well openly and firmly to 
avow. The part which it befits the agents of England and of 
iVance to act at Cracow, requires that they should be placed, 
as much as possible, upon the same rank as the residents of 
the protecting powers. We shall conclude, by pointing out 
some of the principal objects which Avould necessarily and 
naturally claim their attention. 

Tlie little state of (Jracow, with a territorial extent of 496 
square miles, and a ])opiilation of 120,000 inhabitants, is the 
only portion of the ancient kingdom of Poland, whose in- 
dependeiiee was recognised and giiranteed by hhirope at 
the Congress of \'ienna. The other provinces which once 
c()nq)ose(l tliat enq)irc*, and which now contain a jjopulation 
of 20,000,000 of inhabitants, were divideil into four distinct 
portions, and suhj(*cted to different sovereigns, under very dif- 
ferent conditions. This arrangement, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, this j^artition, was ratified in 1815, professedly with a 
view^ to the general interests of Euroj>e; but at the same time, 
a fe'cliug of justice, and possibly a presentiment of a future 
change, induced the contracting powers, in all the transactions 
of Vienna, to treat the Polish pi’ovinces as parts of one nation, 
comiec’ted by inseparable interests, and possessing common 
claims to the respect of stipulated rights at the liands of the 
several rulers, under whose sway the Poles had fallen. The 
nature of those rights is well known. But our present object 
indnees us to remind the reader, that they were placed under 
the guaranty of all the contracting powers of the Treaty, and 
that the condition of the Polish nation must ipso facto be 
looked upon (in conformity with the principles we have 
already pointed out) as one of transition. That condition^ 
was such as must in time have brought about, either the grad- 
ual j)olitical regeneration of those several j)rovinces and their 
ultimate reconstnietion on the one hand, or the final destruc- 
tion of their se[)arate existence, by the gradual siq)pression of 
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the rights which were stipulated, but insuflSciently guaranteed, 
by the powers of Europe. Until one or other of these results 
shall be obtained, and obtained in conformity with the spirit 
of the Treaty of Vienna, Poland must remain in a state of con- 
tinued crisis. And we affirm without fear of contrady tion, that 
the former alternative is the only one which does not violate the 
spirit and the letter of that treaty; the only one which 
the interests of England and of France can allow them to 
sanction ; and at the same time, that nothing hut decided and 
persevering measures can obtain a result which is no less im- 
portant to the welfare of Europe, than it is essential to the 
maintenance of strict principles of international justice. 

From what we have already remarked, it may easily be seen 
that the Free Town of Cracow, as it was constituted by tlie 
Treaty of Vienna, represents in miniature, and comprises 
within its narrow boundaries, the sole remnant of the provisions 
made by the Treaty of Vienna with regard to the four other 
portions of ancient Poland. The meaning of those provisions 
was clearly to waive the purpose of immediately recomposing 
the ancient monarchy, but to preserve its nationality unim- 
paired. The three powers to whom Poland was made over 
solemnly contracted to respect that nationality. Rigorous 
conditions were imposed upon them, as a sine qua non^ with 
a view to enforce their observance of the promise. The same 
powers were also invested with the protectorate of the free 
town of Cracow, to which, not only its nationality, but its in- 
dependence was secured ; and this independence*, added to the 
stipulations which opened the University of Cracow as a 
resort of study to the natives of the other provinces, cannot 
but be looked upon as an additional, and a most important 
guaranty, given to all the Poles for the maintenance of their 
nationality. For this reason the contracting powers, whose 
right, duty, and interest it is to maintain that nationality, are 
bound to pay especial attention to the fulfilment of tliose 
^clauses of the Treaty of Vienna which concern the University 
of Cracow. Those clauses are, in themselves, of tlie utmost 
importance — an importance, which is increased by the gross 
violations to which they have been subjected, and by the total 
evasion of the end for which they were drawn up. Unless it 
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be admitted that the powers of the north are to construe and 
pervert treaties at their pleasure, the stipulations which have 
been so boldly broken, must at some future time 1x5 renewed 
by more effectual negotiations, and at the present moment they 
form no unfitting theme for just and warm remonstrance. 

Oacow is then, as we have already observed, a point well 
adapted for commercial observation, and pre-eminently suited 
for a watchful attention to the political conduct of the three 
powers towards the Polish nation, which was surrendered to 
them by Eurojx? in trust. In consequence of the stipulations 
made in favour of the Polish interests, which to a certain ex- 
tent affect the three powers alike, these three governments 
are united in a common opposition to the nation, and 
to those very stipulations wdiich were made in its favour*. 
From no one spot can this united action, this summary l^ent of 
their policy with regard to Poland, and this determineil pro- 
secution of the means most conducive to its final annihilation, 
be so accurately observed as from Cracow. There the three 
protecting residents are to be seen actively at work, animated 
for the most part by an ominous unanimity, and* yet distin- 
guished by characteristic tra:its of policy, wdiich may serve 
even better than more important proceedings, to betray the 
disposition of their respective* governments, not only with 
regard to Poland, but with regard to some of the most serious 
matters of the policy of Europe. Cracow njay justly be con- 
sidered as having once more become the capital of Poland, as 
it was for ten centuries; and upon no other spot in that 
country, is it possible to collect permanent diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of all the great powers of Europe, at the present 
time. On this point alone is the independence of a Polish 
community ostensibly recognised ; on this point alone, neither 
Cossack, nor Prussian, nor Austrain, can domineer, or indulge 
in unbridled violence, without infringing the treaties of a 
European Congress. In the capitals of the three jxiwers we 
can only cope with them singly ; but in Cracow, the agents of* 


* Sco tlu* Convention of Munclion Gratz, in 18S4, for tho reciprocal extradi- 
tion of Polos, and the entry of the troops of the three powers upon their several 
territories in case of dhvrtkr in Poland. 
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d British government may contest the violations of plighted 
faith, and resist the united action of the councils of the 
Holy Alliance. There, and there alone, can we meet, 
under a palpable form, that Union which was founded in a 
criminal conspiracy, which has been cemented hy the pro- 
tectorate of Cracow (a circumstance which might have been 
turned to no bad account by proper management), and that 
coalition which exists indeed in the other parts of l*oland, but 
which may escape your observation, and baffle your remon- 
strances elsewhere. If you urge, at Vienna, the maintenance 
of Polish nationality, and the representative institutions pre^- 
iniscd to the Poles by the 1st Article of the Treaty of Vienna, 
you can only be uiulerst(X)d to allude to the Poles of Gallicia; 
at Petersburgh, and at Beilin, the claims which may be jirc^ 
ferred a))ply in like manner to certain portions of Poland 
exclusively ; but at Cracow^, on the other hand, stipulations 
which interest all the Poles alike, may be enforced ; and tlie 
representations which might be made would be addivsseil to 
the three protecting powers conjointly, to their residents acting 
in concert, and exercising, as such, a kind of usurped sove- 
reignty over that little state, which it would be the duty of 
a diplomatic representative to reduce to a strict conformity 
with the limits of the protectorate, as laid down by the Treaty. 

Nor are these the only reasons that can be alleged : Cracow 
presents still further advantages as a point of observation ; it is 
a frequent and favourite residence.of the Polish subjects of the 
three adjacent states ; they seem to breatlie more freely within 
its walls; the police of the three powers, though scarcely ](‘ss 
inquisitorial, is less violent in its proceedings ; the occurrences 
which take place in the other parts of Poland arc discussed 
with more freedom, and by this means Cracow furnishes a rare 
opportunity of observing the separate policy of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. 

We have already observed the use wliich Russia has made, 
^and is still making, of the circumstance of her having two 
coadjutors, one or other of whom may always be ready to sup- 
port her measures, and to overpower the resistance of the third. 
But this sanu' circumstance might he made no less available in 
the hands of a foreign })ower, in enforcing the stipulations 
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which have been made in favour of Poland, by supporting tlie 
views of the minority. It is clear, that, since there were three 
parties to the original partition, tw'o of those parties arc always 
more intimately united to each other than they are to the third. 
IMic history of the last fifty years amply confirms this assertion, 
which is founded upon the nature of things. 

At the time of the first partition, in 1772, the more inti- 
mate union subsisted between Russia and Prussia; Austria 
only consented to accept her share of the spoils. In 1790, 
Prussia was alarmed by the progress of Catherine in Turkey, 
and concluded an alliance at Warsaw against her. In 1799 
and 1805, Austria and Russia fought together, whilst Prussia 
had concluded a separate peace with France. In 1812, there 
were bodies of Austrian and I'russian troo])s in Napolcoifs 
great army which invaded Russia. In 1828, the anxiety and 
the jealousy with which Austria witnessed the passage of the 
Russians across the Balcan, did not allow her to desist from iier 
warlike preparations until the i)eace of Adrianople was con- 
cluded. Lastly, at the present moment, it cannot be doubted 
that, of these three j)owers, Austria is the one which it may 
be the most easy to associate in the political interests of western 
Kurope, as soon as the alarm with which she contemplates that 
alliance can be disj)clled. 

It is, niori’over, evident that these alternations cannot hut have 
exercised a degree of influence upon the ccaulition of Polisli 
allairs. The Poles have been mixed u]) in all tlu* im})ortant 
changes which Euro])e has witnessed ; and although sixty years 
have elapsed since tlie ej^och of the first partition, they have 
not ceased to retain their weight in the scale of events. The 
modifications which have taken jflace in the policy of the three 
northern ])owers witli regard to Poland, have served instanta- 
neously to betray the occasional diflerences whicli have cre])t 
into their councils. As these modifications have been eflected 
by administrative and domestic measures, they have invariably 
preceded the more overt demonstrations of international rivalry; 
but they have most fretpiently served merely to betray the* 
existence of incipient disseiitioii, which j)roduced no adetpiate 
results, for want of .being duly known and cultivated by the 
cabinets of the west. 
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These various considerations appear to us to show that it is 
incumbent on the powers which were parties to the Treaty of 
Vienna, to resolve, in concert, or severally, upon the appoint- 
ment and immediate mission of agents, bearing the title of 
“ CoNsiiL-GKNKiiAii and Rksiuent at the free, independent, 
“ and strictly neutral town of CbaCow 


The Conductors of the British and Foreign Review 
feel it incumbent upon them to contradict the report, that tins 
work is connected with, or controlled by, the Literary Asstwia- 
tion of the I'riends of Poland. With whatever zeal they may 
arlvocate the cause of that oppressed nation, their feelings of 
sympathy with its sufferings, and of indignation against the 
barbarous tyranny of its oppressor, are excited by an indepen- 
dent consideration of treaties violated, and wrongs and cruel- 
ties unmerited and unjustifiable. It would, indeed, be a sub- 
ject of the greatest satisfaction to them, if, by their humble 
labours, they could assist the exertions of the Literary Asso- 
ciation, by keeping alive the public attention to the degraded 
situation, and the melancholy fate, of the Poles. But their 
design has a more extensive aim. They conk'iid for the resto- 
ration of ]\)land, as a barrier against the spread of Russian 
despotism, es a bulwark against the encroachments of savage 
hordes on the cultivated plains and civilised societies of 
Europe. The independence of Polsuid is sought for not only 
on its own account, as an act of justice, and an atonement for 
the most heinous political crimes, but also as being necessary 
to the protection of those, who, in almost every country of 
Europe, are struggling for their rights against privileges, 
guarded by force or sheltered by hypx:risy. It is to defend 
lil)erty against its false friends and avowed enemies, that this 
journal has been undertaken, and every effort in the cause of 
freedom will lx; hailed, with equal pleasure, in whatever 
*country it may be perceived. — En. 
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Article VI. 

Greece and the Lecant; or. Diary of a Summer Excursion. 

By the Rev. R, Burgess. 

Steam Voyage down the Danube. By M. Quin. 

Important as is every question at this moment connected 
with the state and destinies of Turkey — arduous as the investi- 
gations are into the long-neglected, but deeply-interesting 
social state of the east — still may we seek these scenes at 
times, to look with less elevated aim for humbler objects. 
Apollo’s bow is not always bent, and Reviewers’ shafts are not 
all destined for noble quarry. From the consideration of the 
eastern questions that hitherto have occupied our pages, we 
turn to the tourist’s outpourings of the last few months, 
with a feeling of contentment, not indeed inspired by the 
able investigation, the faithful exjx)sition, or the luxurious 
illustration of eastern policy and manners, but by the 
reflection that such volumes as those which lie before us can 
no longer satisfy the iiKpury, or pervert the judgment of the 
European public. Happily the spirit of philosophical investi- 
gation has been awakened, and this change will soon be 
followed by a similar one in the character of writers. 

Most emphatically do we confirm the statements of a contem- 
jjorary*, who has exposed the impracticability of a tourist 
arriving at a knowledge of the real condition and sentiments 
of the Turks. The essay to which we refer lias combined, in 
the compass of a single Review, more iiiformaiion on the state 
of Turkey thiin can be collected from the whole periodical 
press during a series of years; but it has done more; it has 
thrown out, beyond what it has stated, inducements to serious 
reflection. 

Our contemporary has ably described the baneful influence, on 
our diplomatic relations, of the Dragoman system. He has like- 
wise laid bare tlic errors into which travellers necessarily fall, 
not so much by their ignorance of the language, which is only 
a negative evil, as by the false impressions conveyed to them 
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through their interpreters. We are anxious to add the testi- 
mony of our own experience, drawn from a residence at 
Constantinople. An Englishman residing in Constantinople, 
able to converse in Frencli, Italian, and Greek, emjdoys 
a Drayomariy who is generally (it was our own case) an 
Annenian, conversant with one or more of these langnnges. 
Now it was our daily task to correct our long-practised 
Dragoman^ who had been in the constant habit of interjnvting 
our forms of speech. Such being the fact in the case of persons 
familiar with each other, and with the subject of their discourse, 
what must l)c the j osition of a stranger, investigating the 
abstract questions of government, religion, and morals ! "J’he 
title page, dedication, or preface, of most authors, would make 
it appear, however, that no such obstacles exist. A “ sum- 
‘‘ mer excursion,” an ‘‘ autumn residence,” or Tartar trip,” 
has sufficed to gain such a knowledge of the prevalent ojnnions 
and propensities of the peojffc, as to enable the stranger to 
comprehend, wliat is commonly called, their genius and national 
character. liOng residence, familiar acquaintance with the 
language, and confidential intimacy, arc necessary to acquire 
this information, in all countries; and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the latter facility in Turkey is proverbial, ^"ct to dog- 
matism upon t!ie political, religious, and legal institutions of 
the '^I'urks, is the self-sufficient function of travellers, after 
a residence of a few months. 

Another source of fallacy is the ]).ride of quickness in oliser- 
vation — the affectation of intuitive perception, that recpiires 
only a moment and a part to judge of a perpetuity and 
a whole, I hey witness the exhibition of the dancing 1)er~ 

mshes,, and pronounce on the absurdities of the Koran ^ they 

are arrested in tlieir passage through the streets, by the 
prompt punishment of a falsifier of weights, without other 
trhil than tlie pnxliiction of the imperial standard, and ex- 
patiate on tlie absence of juries. 

A third source of grave error is, the tendency to founil 
ol)scrvation on a system, not a system on observation. The 


* 1 iir (l.iiiciiiLc Dima i.'-l.cs arc ral'm i C.tili<iliistliaii .Mu.^&uliiiaiis. .a- tlic, in In vt 
in l]ir Mary, 
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fact i8» few travellers in Turkey have possessed <H:iginal eyes 
and ears. Their guides .commonly point to the same class of 
persons, customs, and institutions, as fit objects of notice, and 
give one uniform explanation. When diverging from the 
ordinary vague notions of the country (for example, those 
concerning opium eating, and a plurality of wives, which 
have been carried home and amplified in their closets for 
half a century back, without verification or change), the cause 
of divergence in every case can be traced to a peculiar source 
of information. But even if the opportunities in Turkey for 
prosecuting political investigations with advantage, were com- 
mensurate with the difficulties of the subject, and the ability 
for pursuing them as great as the number of eastern books 
of travels, and both equal to the pretensions of their authors ; 
still tlie common sense of Europeans would expect, that a 
period something longer than five months'*' might be advan- 
tageously bestowed on the labour. Yet this, Mr. Quin's 
working term, is above rather than below the usual time 
given to investigate, comprehend, and detail the household 
economy, public institutions, civil administration, and national 
policy of Turkey. 

We are, however, wasting our space and reader's time in 
explaining the ground-work of the faults of travellers, when 
we can exemplify them. 

First, we have “ Diary of a Summer Ea?€iir8io7i^ by the 
Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. a note book of trivial observations, 
and remarks gathered from consids and dragomans, and 
subsequently swelled with ancient names from Lempriere, or 
other school books. Mr. Burgess has seized the opportunity 
of conducting a few school boys over Greece to place his name 
on the title page of a couple of duodecimos. We select a few 
passages : — 

“ Wo wcn‘ invited to sit down, which we ought to have done before the 
invitation was given ; for that wliich would be considered vulgar and impertinent 
in our notions, secures greater respect in the eyes of a Turk. 1 w’as strongly 
recommended, although I did not ado])t the system, always to treat a Pasha 
with the most sovereign contempt.” — (Vol. I., p. 67.) 

An admirable frame of mind for an observer of mankind to 
commence his acquaintance with an unknown country. 

“ The religion of the Albanians is neither Mahometanism nor Christianity, 
but a counterfeit of both.” — (p. 60.) 

VOL. T. N” II. 
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As a churchman, Mr. Burgess was bound in duty to describe 
this new doctrine, but his views turn more on history. 

“ If St Paul preached roundabout into lllyricum, he mu^Miavc comprised the 
province of Epirus. We are almost constrained to recognise the curse which 
rested upon the land whose inhabitants appeared to have refused the ofier of the 
Gospel. The Turkish yoke almost appears to have been reserved as a punishment 
to the generation that came after.** 

Here is a specimen of the logic applied in investigating 
a state of society different from our own, and of which one of 
the diversities is a difference of religion — ^in exploring the 
wide and instructive pages of the volume of humanity ! 

A few contradictions. 

** To a man who values human life, or can feel for the degradation of his 
species, no city on earth can be less tempting as a residence than Constantinople.*’ 
— (Vol. ri., p. 229.) 

“ It may appear strange that such a mighty population should be governed 
without an army, and a police. There is something wise in the administfation of 
justice, but that system necessarily contains in it the seeds of decay.” — (p. 237.) 

** This heterogeneous mass is kept together by allowing each body to decide 
their own causes ; in this manner, too, tlie direct taxes are levied, by allowing 
each community to’collect the stipulated sum, by assessing themselves.” — (p. 238.) 

“ He (the traveller) is condemned to witness the demi-barbarism of a people 
which he has no hope of contributing to ameliorate.” — (p. 229.) 

" The avidity with which they (the Turks) seize learning is remarkable. 
Mr. Goodall says, he can compare them only to a man who has suddenly awoke 
from a deep sleep, to see novel wonders standing around him.” — (p. 231.) 

“ The missionaries have made use of something like a pimis fraud in inserting 
pwsages from the Froverbs of Solomon, and even from the Psalms. The 
Mussulman teachers are ignorant whence the words of wisdom are drawn, 
otherwise they would not be admitted by the side of the Koran.” — (p. 231.) 

Is Mr. Burgess so ignorant of the dogmas of a country 
whither he was conducting his pupils, and which he was 
describing to Europe, as not to know, that the Old and the 
New Testaments are as holy in the eyes of the Mussulmans 
as the Koran ? Did he never learn the title conferred on Christ 
by the prophet of Islamism — ^the Spirit of God ? A young 
Turk, lately at Cambridge, gave so severe a chastisement to 
that unfortunate spirit of fanaticism that has hitherto disgraced 
Christians in Europe, and distorted their judgment in the 
east, that we cannot refrain from repeating it. Some junior 
member of the university, displeased at having to make way 
in Trinity chapel for these young Turkish officers, made 
some intelligible remarks on Turks entering a house of 
Christian worship ; one of the Turks turned round, and 
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exclaimed, ‘‘ Their house of worship ! Is this not the house 

of God r 

A few more contradictions. 

“ As We passed through a wide valley, I was struck with the abundance of 
cattle, and the comparative number of the population. The peasantry have 
the most happy appearance, and their demeanour is respectful to travellers.'* — 
(Voi. II., p. 271.) 

*' Let us describe things as they are : — ^I’hese are, a lawless ‘state of society, 
and imbecility of the government. The business of the police is not to bring 
the murderer to justice, but to facilitate his escape. In this way, reciprocal 
vengeance goes on increasing, until one whole family, or tribe, rises in arms 
against another.’* — (Vol. I., p. 97.) 

“ I could scarcely believe this to be the country into which travellers dare 
scarcely venture ; so trancpiil the scenes— so hushed now the wildness of the 
peasantry.” — (Vol. I., p. 87.) 

** Mr. Unjuhart lias written a book to show the benefit of direct taxation, 
and the working of the system wliich allows municipalities to tax themselves 
for the gross contributions rc(piired by the government. This system, laid 
down by tlie Arabs, and pursued in Turkey, excites the Author’s admiration; to 
it ho attributes the hitherto durability of the Turkish power, and to a contrary 
system all the evils which commercial nations sutler!” — (Vol. 11., p. 238.) 

.Mr. Urquhart has written no book to prove any theory 
of taxation whatever; he has analyjzed the system of Turkey 
— lie has shown that Turkey had a system. He has found, 
and pointed out the principles of conservation that exist in 
Turkey — he has also exfxised and classified lier abuses; biit 
Mr. Burgess, knowing nothing of Turkey, has referred liis 
own impressions to Europe, and instead of following this guide 
ill the investigation of the institutions of Turkey, turns round 
ill his dogmatic style, and exclaims, This is a book to prove 

tlie benefit of ^ direct taxation.’ ” 

We cxmclude with a specimen of the learning of the 
‘‘ Summer E.vcursion^'' addressed, be it observed, to a lady. 

Beware of bottles, or anything of a fragile nature — be not 
“ temjited by liot pickles and Harvey’s sauce (or Burgess’s), 

unless you would know the lathi of luggageT As this 
fair correspondent may not have been so recently studying 
Cmsar’s Commentaries as the travelling tutor, wc beg to 
inform her that the Ijitiii for baggage is impedimenta. The 
continuation of the useful information” is worthy of the 
attention of other embryo tourists — “ Let your robes lie as 
“ light as the zephyrs.” Did theB.D. of St. John’s College, 
.Cambridge, walk about in this costume “ and your mantle as 
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‘‘ thick as the folds of Minerva Medica.’’ We suspect some- 
thing mysteriously learned here, but we must not neglect 
advice of a practical and intelligible nature. I would 
recommend a jug of brandy, some tea, and a little mac- 
“ caroni.’'-— ‘‘ You may boil your water under a fig tree.’’— 
Take thick sandals for the rough mountains; and never 
refuse private letters of introduction.” 

“ How much learning, and how little knowledge !” Such 
were the words with which a lady, in our hearing, laid down 
the couple of duodecimos; to her verdict we have not a 
syllable to add. 

We now turn to Mr. Quin’s Steam Navigation down the 
‘‘ Danube,” an excursion of ^^Jive months'^ through Hungary ! 
Turkey ! ! Greece ! ! ! and Italy ill I 

Mr, Quin places on his first page a dedication to Mrs. 
Michael Quin,” which we present to our readers as a refresh- 
ing instance, in this degenerate age, of domestic love and 
patriarchal simplicity; encouraging attributes in one whom 
we are to accompany to regions where man is still left to the 
waywardness of his nature, and can best be appreciated by 
congenial minds ! 

“ To Mrs. Michael I. Quin. 

To you I dedicate these volumes, trusting that you may find in them some 
compensation for my late absence from a home, where, as you well know, all 
my happiness resides. When our dear children shall be able to read this work, 
you will tell them that iheir interests only could have* detained me from that 
home during the five months necessarily occupied in my journey. 

Always most affectionately your's,” 

“ Haver stock Hill, Hampstead.^* 

The first few pages of this work stamp its literary cha- 
racter. The author does not relate ordinary things in an 
ordinary manner. For instance, he arrives on board the steam 
ship at Pesth : — 

“ The guardians of the vessel were aU wrapped in sleep, so imperturbable 
that I could find nobody to marshal me the way to a berth in the cabin. 

“ By the glimmering liglit of a lamp, which was suspended from the roof, I 
at length discerned a vacant corner, and having doubled up a scat cushion, by 
way of a pillow, and arranged another, as no mean apology for a bed, I threw 
myself upon it, wrapt in my cloak, resolved to subside at once into i)rofound 
repose.** 

Of course, a page at least must be bestowed on his awaking. 
Here is a portion of it : — 

“ Morning was far below the horizon, and 1, of course, concluded that our 
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invaders would soon be tired of tbeir rather premature entertainmeiiL But 
vain were all calculations of that description i anecdote followed anecdote ; in- 
terrogation — answer — reply — rejoinder — sur-rcply, and sur-rejoinder — slight 
titters — partial laughter — general shouts — coursed each other with indefatigable 
speed round the circle of the merry congress, until the broad daylight streamed 
through the windows, and dissipated every hope of peace. 1 was shocked at my 
ungallant thoughts, when I surveyed my fair enemies, and found that there were 
amongst them two or three really pretty Hungarian ladies.*’ (Think of your 

dedication, Mr. Q ) — “ I confess, God forgive me! that I had, more than 

once, wished them all at the Antipodes.” — (Vol. I., p. 3.) 

We commend Mr. Quin for independence of spirit, in filling 
his pages in perfect disregard of the cost of printing. 

TYROLESE EMIGRANTS SLEEPING. 

“ While 1 was admiring the felicity in wdiich these sleepers appeared to be 
immersed, a woman, witli a child, the wife, I presume, of one of them, came 
ami awoke him. He rose, and she took his place. Throwing a handkerchief 
over her otherwise bare head, she settled herself to sleep. The sun is blazing 
on iier ladyship ; the child, a round, chubby little urchin, has no fancy at pre- 
sent for following her example. He would very much prefer a game at romps. 
Trying what he can do in that way, he slily, laughing, pulls the handkerchief off 
her face. Half angry, she gives him a tap ; but he returns to the charge, and 
succeeds for a while in attracting her attention by his artless tricks, until at 
length he falls asleep on her bosom. She then gladly resumes her interrupted 
sluiubcr. She is arrayed in a, &c. 

“At the feet of this happy matron, a Tyrolese boy is fast asleep. Near the 
mast, a group of men, all Tyrolese, are engaged in the several olHces of talking, 
listening, smoking, musing, whistling, singing, and gazing at the dense cloud 
that rushes into the firmament from our black chimney. They are all rather 
btJtter dressed than my immediate neighbours,” &c. — (p. 13.) 

“ Dinner. We sat down, a large and merry party, to the table. 1 must 
honestly confess that I enjoy a good dinner at all times, and in all places; but I 
fancy that I entertain a particular relish for the performance of my duties in 
that way on board a steam boat. The air, the exercise, the novelty of the scene, 
the emulation kindled amongst a number of candidates for a participation in the 
spoil, and perlhaps, above all, the savoury odours of soups and stews which 
mingle beforehand with the atmosphere of the deck, conspire to whet the appe- 
tite to a degree of keenness almost unknown on terra firma. We commenced 
operations with rice soup, which was followed, of course, by bouilli; some 
sundry dishes of roast fowl, and of fowl cooked as giblets, and well cooked, too. 
By way of relaxation, we were then invited to admit a layer of bread pudding 
upon the said fowls, with a view to prevent them from finding fault with what 
was to come after — a prudent measure. The dinner was closed by capon, served 
up with plums, in their own syrup for sauce. Upon the whole, notwithstanding*- 
thc monotony of the entertainment, it went off, as the theatrical critics say, 
with cc/af.” — (p. 23.) 

These selections have been made by turning over ten pages 
at a time. If we had undertaken to select according to the 
matter, our task would have been, indeed, llcrculean« 
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We shall presume once more on the patience of our 
readers, still decimating the authot''^ pagesl The following 
extract accords somewhat equivocally with Mr. Quin's Dedi- 
cation. — (p. 54.) 

“ Parti nfr Game — kissing. — I have no objections myself to a merry round 
game for an hour or so at night. This my new friends soon found out, and they 
could not account for it, though I explained it as an affair of habit. Ilowi*ver, 
one auction game they said we must have before we separated, in which the 
wliole cal)in must be interested, and the first prize was to be accompanied by a 
licence to the winner, if a gentleman, to kiss every lady on board. My gal- 
lantry was touched by this proposal, and, of course, I sat down at the table, uptm 
which there was a general shout of triumph. 

“ I’he ladies joined in the game, as they said, for their own protection. 

In due course, the cards w-ere drawn for the prizes, and placed under them ; 
the. ladies w^re already preparing, by coquettish smiles, and transient blushes, 
and gentle palpitations, for the visitation they were about to undergo. At lengtli 
the ominous card was called out, when, lo! the serjeant proved’ to be tl'.e hap]>y 
man I Her Ladyship, with inimitable grace, allowed the cyclop to kiss herhand^ 
with which he had the good taste to he contented; hut he had ample revenge, 
amidst peals of laughter, on a dry old maid, whom nobody would have kissed 
but himself.’* 

Ill what manner the public is to be improved, or even 
amused, by all this, is beyond our comprehension. In our 
younger days our merriment woidd have been more excited, 
and our mind not less edified, by the adventures of I^ittle Red 
Riding Hood, illustrated as this book is by penny pictures. 

Instead of singling out particular excellences, we must be 
content to classi^ a few of them. 

Mythological fore. — (p. 114.) 

“ Wherever I looked around me, it appcartjd as if I had found a mysiic 
portion of the globe, which, like the face of Satan, * deep scars of thunder had 
intrenched ; * where Chaos still held her reign, and none but the Titans of elder 
time could hope to dwell in security.” 

Of the same character. — (p. 119.) 

** A looking-glass, hoary with age, and cobwebbed, was suspended in the old- 
fashioned slanting position between two coloured old Jack Tar prints of Juno 
in her car, drauni by swans, with a rainbow in the distance ; one of Cybele in 
her chariot, to which a lion ancl a panther were yoked. Beneath the wheels, 
a rabbit, a rat, and a mouse, were gambling ; and behind her a great camel was 
star-gazing. Her ladyship was about to drive over a pyramid.” 

Early lessons in household affairs, designated Hungarian 
Civilization." — (p. 119.) 

** I asked for some warm water to shave with. The waiter brought it to me 
in a dinner plate : I could not help laughing at this extraordinary novelty ; and 
he then brought me the kettle, and compromised the matter at last for a tiiui- 
bler, which was rather an improvement on the steam-boat, where I never couhl 
succeed in getting hot water, except in a tea-pot. 
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** 'J'his reniiiids me of an anecdote which the Count tells with the most 
ludicrous effect, as a proof of the barbarism in which his country is yet 
enveloped. An old lady, a friend of his, received a present of porcelain from 
England, including cups, saucers, plates, dishes, and basons, of every kind; 
amongst tlie rest a bidet. When the latter ar^cle was examined, nobody 
belonging to her household could at all make out for what purpose it was 
destined ; but us it was a handsome piece of manufacture, they were resolved that 
it should not be thrown by in a corner. One day, the good dame invited, as the 
custom is in Hungary, a very large party to dinner, at which the Count, and 
some other noblemen who had visited foreign countries, were present. To the 
ordinary luxuries' of the table, was added a roast pig, which, to the great 
amusement of the civilised part of the company, was served up in the bideU** 

It was well Mr. Quin’s appetite was always good. 

Mr. Quill records, in terms of admiration and wonder, the 
general intelligence of the Hungarians on subjects almost foreign 
to them, and the liberal opinions that he found diffused even 
among the lower orders of this people ; our own experience 
enables us to corroborate this fact ; w'c chanced to be in the 
country at the time when Catholic Emancipation was discussed 
in the British Parliament. The debates were read, the divi- 
sions watched, the sentiments of the speakers scrutinised, the 
names and opinions of the leaders known, with an accuracy and 
earnestness not surpassed by higher classes at home. We have 
seen the coffee-houses thronged with village politicians, anx- 
iously waiting the arrival of the newspapers. One person 
read aloud the intelligence, and then all entered upon the dis- 
cussion of the topics suggested, with a calmness and sagacity 
that astonished and delighted us. It gives us entire satisfac- 
tion, to refer to p. 135, et seq .9 on the subject of the censorship. 
The matter is well treated by the author, and deserves careful 
perusal. The style and substance of these pages, as also 
p. 146, which treats of the corporation, finances, education, &c. 
are so different from the portions painfully cited by us, that we 
can scarcely believe the whole to be the work of the same 
hand. We cannot imagine how the intelligence which dic- 
tate those inquiries should he again suddenly lost at p. 151, 
where the author makes the discovery,” and brings away a 

rude memorial” of “ Trajan’s celebrated bridge” across tfie 
Danube. The scite of this ruin he might have found — without 
quitting the fire-side he loved so much — on the map. 

Mr. Q. has redeemed many faults, in our opinion, by laying 
before the English public a translation of Prince Milosch’s 
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speech. This document is so valuable, that we earnestly 
recommend it to the attention of our readers. We have lieard 
it designated by a German statesman as “ the most important 

state paper he had ever read.*^ Not only does the substance 
of this speech, but its composition also, carry back our memory 
to the former ages of our own history. 

Our ancient chronicles furnish many beautiful illustrations 
of the value of that form of government designed by Prince 
Milosch. Unhappily for Servia, Russia has been too clear 
sighted in detecting the independence, power, and tranquillity, 
that the carrying out the prince’s plans for his country’s 
regeneration would effect. Prince Milosch has been repri- 
manded by Nesselrode. 

One or two observations on the road side, are recorded, 
which we transcribe with great pleasure. Speaking of a 
village in Bulgaria, through which he passed, he says — 

“ The road through the street was the natural sod, trod into dust, and har- 
dened by use. With all these symptoms of poverty, there a))pearcd everywhere 
an abuudaiiet^ of all tlie necessaries of life, and a degree of personal ease, or 
rather of indilTerencc, about the iiihabitauts, who, by the way, were mostly armed 
in the Turkish fashion, which induced me to conclude that those who are remote 
from the haunts of civilisation, even Zitara Palanka, was not witlioiit its sliare of 
the general happiness bestowed by a benignant Providence on mankind.” — 

(p. 200.) 

At Rutschuck he saw several shops of artisans and of mer- 
chandise, which were well stored. I saw nolxwly attending. 

They were quite open to the street ; as when the shutters are 
‘‘ taken down there is no glass window to prevent any person 

who chooses from entering.” — (p. 234.) The same thing is 
daily witnessed in the most thronged parts of Constantinople. 
The following incident, highly characteristic of rural life in the 
cast, is very properly noticed by him with admiration. 

“ There was a waggon in the yard, filled with grapes, which a Turk was pre- 
paring to tread out. 1 went to the waggon, and, selecting a cluster of tin; grapes, 
helped myself, looking, at the same time, round for some person to whom 1 
might pay the price of them. Tlie owner made his appearance, with a very surly 
frown on his face; but when I tendered him some pieces of silver, he, with a 
v«iry ditlereiit expression of features, only refused them, but picking out 
two e-r three of the best clusters he could find, substituted them for the inferior 
one wliich T had chosen for myself.'’ — (p. 250.) 

Our traveller, in pursuing his journey, learns, very much 
to his consternation, that the Russians were in the Btisphorus, 
preparing to take possession of Constantinople, and assured 
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that “ unless England should in time prevent them, they wouM 
‘‘ be masters not only of the capital, but of Turkey.'^ 

“ While this conversation was going on, they gathered gradually arcnind mo, 
and expressed themselves quite anxious to know whether 1 thought that iny 
countrymen would really come to their protection. They appeared to despair of 
being able to do any thing in their own defence, and even accustowed to ike idea 
of resigning themselves to Russian supremacy f unless England interposed in their 
(p. 273.) 

The acknowledgment of the moral influence of England 
over Turkey is described in Mr. Quin's most natural manner. 

“ J began to feel myself somebody of distinction, to have doubts of my per- 
sonal identity, as all my habits and tastes were formed amid tlie shades of life, 
wherever 1 could find them, llut here J was invested witli a character which 
seemed, in the opinion of the Turks, to place me at an immeasurable distance 
above themselves in the scale of existence. I'hcy saw in me a simple, dusty- 
coated, jack-booted, unshaven, travel-stained equestrian ; nothing but iny 
country, of whose power to accomplish whatever she resolves to do in any quarter 
of the worlds they entertain the most entire conviction.** — (p. 27d.) 

The truth of this statement is verified by our own ex2:)erience, 
and that of every English traveller, England has always 
exercised a moral influence over Turkey; and this too, in 
spite of severe j)rovocations to a contrary feeling. How strong, 
indeed, must be the attachment which has resisted the repeated 
injuries inflicted by us on her government. We have most 
singularly misused every opportunity of conferring benefits, 
and seized every opportunity we could possibly find or make 
of committing acts of aggression. Even now do we commend 
Turkey for her kindly attachment to our countrymen, and 
deep veneration for our national character ? Do we protect and 
support her against the vexatious abuse she thereby incurs ? 
No. We l(Xjk on with apathy, while those who have a 
direct interest in injuring her, act systematically upon her 
weakness. Mr. Quin, the latest authority, vouches for this 
fact ; he shows the anxiety with which all classes of Turks, 
in turned to England for relief ; and depicts the mise- 

rable effects produced on their welfare and our reputation by 
England’s deserting her. As he approached Constantinople,* 
the report of Russians being at the capital was repeated 
by every tongue. As I was mounting my horse,” he says, 
‘‘ several of my new friends pressed their hands on my 

shoulder in a warm and even affectionate manner, exclaiming, 
“ in energetic terms, ‘ England and the Sultan at Stamboul, the 
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‘‘ Russians in the — (p.g87.) Petty disturbances are 

magnified into national feelings of insecurity. People who are 
most disposed to settle down in quietness are sure to be harassed 
by some fresh report or change. Tranquillity is the best 
restorative for the weakness of Turkey. To be let alone, is all 
she craves from her friends; but such a condition is most 
opposed to the results sought by Russia, and hence confusion 
and doubt are disseminated with an earnestness, and at a cost, 
which it is hard to make the honest English statesman credit. 

We now approach Constantinople with our author. 

“ The capital of the Constantines,” Mr. Quin writes, “ has no rival in this 
planet of ours, in external appearance, at least, and in peculiar advantages of its 
pusition. Having free access to the Mediterranean througli the Hellespont, it 
may, with every possible facility, defend itself at the Dardanelles from a maritime 
force ; and having shut its gates at that point, may withdraw to the Marmora, the 
Bosphorus, or the Buxine, repair its ships, build new fleets, equip, and 
abundantly provision them, from a populous and fertile territory, and rush out 
again upon its enemies with an overflowing force. 

** Or if the cliieftain, who is master of Sta^nboul, choose not . to run the further 
risk of maritime war, he need only put the key of his gates at the Dardanelles 
ill his pocket, turn his mcn-of-wur into merchant ships, and find employment 
for them in trading along the coast of Turkey, Asia Minor, tlic whole of the 
borders of the Black Sea, to which the silks of Broussa, the carpets and 
brocades of Persia, the rice, and fruits, and corn, of all that territory, and the 
riches of Central and Southern Russia, arc brought. 

" If not content with the field of the Euxine, he may extend his commerce, 
without a single convoy, along the Danube to Wallachia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Servia, and Austria, attracting within his reach, in exchange for the productions 
of the cast, the spoils of all Germany. When the Danube shall be united with 
the Rhine, by means of the canal now about to be formed, the ruler of Con- 
stantinople, though at War with Syria, the Barbary States, Egypt, Greece, 
rVance, Spain, England, and the two Americas, may not only live in safety 
within the castles of his Dardanelles, but carry his trade to the very verge of 
the British channel, fearless of all the naval powers in the world 1 ” — '(p. 294.) 

It is truly painful, after this passage, to find the following : — 
Two little pug dogs were busy at a game of romps, running here and there, 
grappling with each other, rolling each other over, biting the back of each other’s 
neck, leg, or tail, without hurting it, — ^barking in well-feigned passion, the 
fugitive turning on the pursuer, who, in his turn, cfiected a retreat. Some 
sturdy cocks were gadding about, crowing at intervals, to remind the world of 
^ their importance. Geese and ducks frequented the pool, and every time a cock 
crew, they gabbled in chorus. The sound made a pelican tremble on his 
throne.”— (p. 280.) 

We have given a view of the contents of the first volume, 
excepting the appendix, which consists of a copy of the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelcssi. The nature and substance of 
this transaction have been long known to the public, but the 
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author csr<»dit fop beings the first to produce authentic 

copies ^of the instrument». • ^ 

‘ That a- great chan^hr therelatiorfs* of the Porte to theother 
European po>v'ers 3 barf been caused by the treaty of Unkittr 
Skelessf, is ni^ifest.* ' No diplomatic cunning can • disguise the 
feet’ that Russia, by menace,* craft, or some means seeking eou- 
cealment, in a secret article,* has overmatched ^’’urkey at’ a 
periorl of dependency,* and coerded her into a measure hostile 
to the tei»ms’ and spirit of former treaties. iVfor to this treaty, 
Turkey had the right to exclude ships of war, of all nations, 
from sailing from the Mediterranean into the Black Sea. This 
power of prohibition she exercised according to her own plea- 
sure, she* having an equal power to withdraw this exclusion, at 
her own- discretion, in feVour of any other state, both irt time 
ot*‘war and of peace, \^hcther'she ivas a belligerent or not. At 
present^ Turkey is not a free agent, cannot act on her own 
responsibility, and mast obey Russia in opening or shutting 
the passage. She is bound to defend the entrance against the 
enemies of Russia, in case they should desire to pass into the 
Black Sea, even if such padsago were for the protection of 
Turkey herself. Prior to that treaty, Russia might go to war 
without involving Turkey hi’ a like calamity; Turkey is 
necessarily a defensive ally, and must co-operate, to whatever 
extent the Autocrat may dictate. With great reason, indeed, 
may Mr. Quin ask, and we put the question in hie own words, 
conceiving they possess here a peculiar authority— * " 

“ Arc we to acknowledge the Czar, the sovereign lord of Turkey, dictating 
the law of the Dardanelles — the law of nations to the whole commercial world ? 
Arc we to endure the continuance of tho^e relations between Russsia and the 
Porte, by the instrumentality pf which, under the mask of a treaty concluded 
between two ])owers, one independent oi the other, and upon a footing of equality 
with it only by diplomatic fiction, a fule of warfare is enacted in a clandestine 
form, to be carried into execution whenever it suits the cohvenience of the 
party with whom it originated ? ” — (Vol. II., p. 41.) 

It is very important that the English public should know 
that the ministers of England and IVance addressed notes ^o 
the Porte, and to Russia, to the effect that their governments 
sliould not recognise the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi as valid. 
The reply of the Autocrat was precisely what we had a right 
to expect. ‘‘ Russia would act as if those notes had never been 
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“ written/ — (p. 60.) — At this jk>int remonstrance apparently 
has rested. Turkey still remains under the protection of 
Russia. Mahmoud is not sovereign of his own capital. The 
treaty has not been cancelled. The Autocrat commands the 
Dardanelles. We should feel shame to argue with an English- 
man so blind as not to perceive that this treaty is a stride 
onwards in the progress of the final accomplishment of that 
object, which the passage of the Balkati, the treaty of Adrian 
nople, had for aim, — namely, the possession of Constantinople 
by Russia. And we should be cc|ually mortified to have 
to discuss, at this day, the vital necessity to England to 
prevent the consummation of this design. The pamphlet 
entitled “ England, France, Russia, and Turkey,’’ has “ done 
the state some service” in this matter, by removing every 
doubt as to the character of the recent acts, and the future 
objects, of Russia *. Russia, the protector of Turkey ! What 
the nature of this protection is, we can infer, from its work- 
ings. These have hitherto been to drive the Forte from all 
that is estimable in native principle, or civil administration — 
to stir up the discontent of the people against those very 
changes which Russian counsel forces on the state. With the 
sway which the Muscovite ambassador now liolds over the 
Divan, he will not probably try to crush the outward symbol 
of Turkish government, by direct hostility and instant ag- 
gression, but, by a skilful policy, disable its influence. This 
the Autocrat will do, by hidden means and steajthy steps, 
and only have recourse to open violence when alliance and 
intrigue have done all that is in their nature to do. 

We ask any man, who has not written a b(X)k on 
Turkey, if Turkey is not better fitted at this than at any 
former period of her national existence to manage her own 
concerns.'* But even if she do require to l>e supported and 

• We believe this pamphlet is from the pen of Mr. Urquhart — the author 
of “ Turkey and its Resources.” The latter work unfolded the first authentic 
view of the civil and political institutions of Turkey. As to this celebrated 
pamphlet, we need only rc-echo the judgment already pronounced by the English, 
French, Ocrinan, and Turkish press and public. It is written with a hriiincss 
and manliness that stoops to no disguise or eijiiivocation on the one hand, and 
breaks out into no intemperance on the other. Those who are most likely to he 
offended with his opinions will Imve the greatest difiiculty to refute them. 
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propped up) is Russia the stafi* on whicli she or wc should 
wish her to lean? Can any one, not the hired panderer to 
Russia, pretend that the safety and welfare of Russia are so 
thoroughly identified with the prosperity of Turkey, that 
the Autocrat takes on himself all the responsibility and watch- 
fulness of her conservation and growth, from pure affection ? 
If not, is England a nation to admit a conviction, and to 
shrink from its consequences? We interpret the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi as the death stroke of Turkish independence, 
and the stepping stone to Russsian aggrandisement at the cost 
of British commerce. 

Yet it is not the loss of our present traffic; it is not the 
substitution of American for Englisli cottons, or the exclusion 
of our ships and mercliandise by the combination of Russian 
policy and American enterprise, that we have to dread alone, 
from the existence of the treaties of Adrianople and Unkiar 
Skelessi, but we deprecate them as being ever ready instru- 
menis for replunging U'urkey into anarchy, and of menacing 
tlie peace of Europe. What would be the effect on Europe if 
the absolute possession of Constantinople by Russia is no 
mystery to the most superficial reader of her history and 
politics, — tlianks to a recent writer, already mentioned, who 
has exposed her policy with a force and eloquence that has 
carried conviction into quarters hitherto deemed inaccessible. 
In Greece, in Servia, in Egypt, in Albania, Russian policy has 
been traced in characters of blood. The recklessness of tlie 
means to which this j)owcr resorts for the furtherance of her 
designs lias every where been demonstrated. 

Believing, then, as we ilo, conscientiously, that an unjusti- 
fiable and great change lias been forced upon the internal con- 
dition and external policy of Turkey, dangerous in a high 
degree to this country, wc shall not hesitate to justify, as 
we best can, England, if she should attempt, even by hostile 
interference, the restoration of an order of things, safe to 
Turkey, safe to ourselves, and safe to Europe ; and count^^r- 
balance, by active operations, the new force clandestinely and 
nefariously obtained by Russia. If a highwayman pulls out 
a pistol from his bosom, shall we wait till he loads and presents 
it? Wc shall not attack Russia for plundering Turkey of 
territory, — or the Autocrat, because he has tricked from the 
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Sultan a share of the command of the Dardanelles, but because 
we shall be ourselves injured and endangered by the consev 
quences to which the treaty of Unkiax Skelessi leads. 

We place the view of the question of interference in a broad 
and comprehensive light, to accustom men’s eyes to look stea- 
dily upon its worst aspect — ^the alternative of war. In this 
we do not seek to humour the feelings of the multitude, and 
cause them to-take part in the discussion, by working on their 
passions. We desire to address ourselves particularly to the 
mercantile interest of the land : they arc the parties first 
interested in the decision. Ilut, as a writer well qualified 
to lead our opinions on this serious subject eloquently and 
forcibly writes — 

*• War is at present impossible between Russia and T'inj^lnnd, — because the 
regulation of England’s tiiriff suffices to deprive Russia of half her revenue, and 
her nobles of all her allcgiaiice — ^because the Dardanelles are yet Turkish — 
because the Caucasus is erect — because the practical and visible union of Eng- 
land and Turkey causes Russia and Turkey to change places, rendering tlie first 
defensive, and the second offensive — because Scvasto^>ol is defenecdcss ; and 
finally^ liecausc Russia can injure England only through attacking Turkey — 
clearly an impossibility with England, committed on the side of Turkey. Wo 
therefore conclude, that a conviction on the part of the English Ministry, of the 
necessity of supporting Turkey, and a knowledge of the means of doing so, will 
even yet not only save Turkey from absorption, but Europe from a conflict 
which no one can anticipate without the darkest forebodings 

We shall conclude this paper, with a few extracts from Mr. 
Quin^ to establish the fact, sometimes doubted by well-mcauiiig 
persons, that the salvation of Turkisli iiidepenclencc is an 
object worthy of achievement for the benefit of mankind : — 

** It is a remarkable fact, though unknown in Knghnid, where religions 
differences eyen very lately produced very serious diffiTt!nc»*s in political 
privileges tand rights, that the most perfect equality in tliis respect prevails in 
Turkey.” — “ The Divan, under the directions of tlic Sultan, has prepared, and 
commenced putting into execution, extensive plans for the ediu ation of the 
community, without, I believe, any distinction of religion. 'J'lie ))laii con- 
templates, the erection of colleges and universities.” — (pp. 6f), 70.) 

“ TJie press exists — it aflbrds the example of sound, and, 1 must add, cvani 
of free discussion, upon the most important sulij(?cts: and this is more than any 
df^thc northern capitals of Europe can boast of.” 

” One would think that Mr. Hume had been lately a meinher of the Divan ; 
for there is hardly any class of expenditure which has not uiidergom; a thorough 
revision, with a view to cut off every source of outlay not absolutely indispen- 
sable to the service of the state.”— (pp. 71, 72.) “ The judicial insVifulions of 
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Turkey arc all based upon principles of simplicity, equity, plain good sense, and 
economy. In the foundations of its jurisprudence no essential change is required ; 
l)ut the officers charged with its administration are frequently incompetent to the 
performance of their duties, and open to corruption. These abuses must be 
wholly eradicated in the course of a few years, if the Sultan be left free to follow 
his own course. So also the ancient municipal institutions of Turkey are famed 
for their simplicity and excellence in every respect.” — (pp. 72, 73.) 

“ Let, us protect the Sultan until he shall have matured the reforms which at 
present exist, principally on paper — until he shall have again become apdwer — 
until he shall have recovered Silistria — built new fortresses on the Danube — 
signed the acts of absolute independence for Moldavia, Wfillachia, and Servia 
— and opened his first parliament; then Turkey will be safe. And whether 
Christian or Mahometan, as to the majority of its population, it cannot long 
remain behind the other nations of Europe in the career of prosperity, freedom, 
and, t'lbovc all, of religion.** — (p. 77.) 


AllTlCLE VII. 

The Fudges in England ; Imng a Sequel to the “ Fudge 
Family in Parish'' By Thomas Brown the Younger. 
1835. 

Thoughts on the Ladies the Aristocracy. By Lydia Tom- 
kins. Second Edition. 1835. 

We confess that we have a great liking for an ancient family. 
This affection for the antiquity of a name, is, in some degree, 
independent of the merit and celebrity which may be attached 
to it. We like it as a sign of continuance; as something 
belonging to a fellow-creature which presents a contrast of 
endurance amidst the endless changes of the earth, and links 
the past to the present. Though it may not be extensively 
famed, yet, in the fancy of its friends, there cluster around it 
many imaginings of greatness that might have been, and of 
good and interesting beings who have borne it during their 
lives of romance, it may be, and of strange vicissitudes, but 
who have long since been carried to where “ the wTary arc at 
rest.’’ In a very high degree does the representative of an 
ancient family attract our liking to his name, if by his o\jn 
deeds he has added to its reputation, and shows a desire of 
bequeathing it to his children as unblemished as he received it 
from his ancestors. 

With a due respect to their antiquity, and the unchanged re- 
putation always attached to the name, wc have long held in liigh 
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consideration the ancient family of Fudges.'*’ Some of them^ 
as we know, have long resided in England, and have been ever 
ready to assist in her domestic squabbles and political changes. 
But their favourite place of residence, we understand, to be in 
Ireland. Their usual modes of expression, indeed, are akin to 
the figurative talk of the emerald islanders. 

In the year 1818, some members of this large Irish branch 
of Fudges made a journey to Paris. The party consisted of 
Philip Fudge, the father, Biddy Fudge and Robert Fudge, his 
daughter and son, and a Mr. Phelim Connor, who, apparently, 
was a friend of the family; and though not bearing their name, 
yet seems to have been well entitled to it. Mr. Fudge, senior, 
went abroad professedly to write a book, under the patronage 
of Lord Castlereagh ; this book being to explain and inculcate 
the principles of the Holy Alliance ; but the intended quarto” 
was never published, that we know ; nor in any sized volume 
did Mr. Fudge assume the character of an author. Mr. Thomas 
Brown the younger, a gentleman of high literary reputation, 
gratified the public by publishing some letters from the fa- 
mily,” written whilst they remained in France. These are 
generally very iftteresting. Those of the father, indeed, arc 
too political and rather too prosing, whilst those of Mr. Phelim 
Connor are too sublime to satisfy us. We attached ourselves 
in preference to the brother and sister, who landed in France 
with that buoyancy of spirits, and disposition to be pleased with 
every thing, because every thing was new, which gives so great 
a charm to the letters of young travellers. If it is a high gra- 
tification to be with children wlicn, for the first time, they see a 
play or pantomime, to observe their looks of astonishment and 
pleasure, and to listen to their naive expressions of feeling, — it 
has been almost as gratifying to read the accounts given by the 
afiectionate brother and sister Fudge of their experience in 
Paris. Biddy Fudge, although delighted to find herself in ‘‘ la 
‘‘ belle France,” was yet somewhat disappointed at the unpic- 
turesqueness of the country betwixt Calais and Amiens. Her 
first letter, written from Amiens, must still live in the recollec- 
tion of our readers. 

“ Dear Doll, while the tails of our horses arc plaiting, 

The trunks tying on, and Papa, at the door, 

Into very bad French is, as usual, translating 
His English resolve not to give a sou more. 
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1 sit clown lo write you a lino — only think ! — 

A letter from France, with French pens and French ink, 

How delightful 1 though, would you believe it, iny dear I 
I have seen nothing yet very wonderful here ; 

No adventure, no sentiment, far as we*ve come. 

But the corn-fields and trees ciuite as dull as at home ; 

And hut for the post-boy, his boots and his queue, 

J might as well be at Clonskilty with you !’* 

It was one amongst many lamentable consequences of our 
long exclusion from the continent during the ascendancy of 
NajK)leon, that English ladies were kept, comparatively speak* 
ing, in a most melancholy slate of ignorance as to the proper 
mode of dressing themselves. Their bonnets resembled, in 
some degree, the bason-like helmets worn by the body guards 
of some kings in the times of chivalry, — they were low, small, 
and neither fitted to protect the face from the sunk’s rays, nor 
the prying looks of man. Their gowns had no breadth of 
flounce, on wliicli the eye might rest satisfied, on its descent 
from the figure ; the waist was of an unseemly length, and un- 
finished by a picturesque bustle,*” to allow a graceful falling of 
the train. The female dress was consequently no great adorn- 
ment of the person, and it was quite an epoch in a young girPs 
life when she for the first time found herself amidst the refine- 
ments of high chapeaux, ruffs, full flounces, and bustles. Miss 
Fudge felt acutely the inferiority of her style of dress, and she 
was too desirous of self-improvement, not eagerly to desire that 
it should be reformed as soon as possible. But the progress of 
reform is sometimes interfered with, and greatly retarded, by 
irresponsible power. 

“ How provoking of Pa! he will not let me stop, 

.fust tu run in anil rummage some millitier’s shop; 

And my debut in Paris, I blush to think on it. 

Must now, Doll, be made in a hideous low bonnet ; 

But Paris, dear Paris ! ob, there will be joy. 

And romance, and high bonnets, and Madame le Uoi.” 

VVe trespass upon our readers with another familiar extract 
— tlij? joyous description of a French breakfast, by Mr. Robert 
Fudge. They will then, with meuiorics refreshed, be in a 
situation to determine whether the racincss and spirit of i\}^. 
“ Family’’ have been affected by the lapse of time, or the gloom 
of our less genial climate : 

Oh Dick ! you may talk of your writing and reading, 

Yoifr Logic and Greek, but there’s nothing like feeding 

VOl.. I. KO ir. Hlf 
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And this is tlic place for it, Dicky, you 
Of all places on earth — the head-quarters of Prog I 
Talk of England — her fam’d Magna Chavta, I swear, is 
A humbug, a flam, to the Carte* at old \ cry’s. 

» • * * 

Dick, Dick, what a place is this Paris ! — Imt slay — 

* • * * 

I strut to the old Cafe Hardy, which yet 
Beats the Held at a dejeuner d la fourrhrite. 

There, Dick, what a breakfast ! — oh, not like your ghost 
Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea and toast ; 

But a side-board, you dog, where one’s eye roves about, 

Like a Turk’s in the Harem, and tlience singles out 
One's pdie of larks, just to tune up the throat, 

One’s small limbs of chickens, done cn paptllolej 
One's erudite cutlets, drest all ways but plain, 

Or one’s kidnies — iin;igine, Dick — done with thnmpag-ne ; 

Then, some glasses of Beaume, to dilute — or, mayhap, 

Cliamhcrihi-f, which you know’s the pet tipple of Na)>, 

And which Dad, by the by, that legitimate stickler, 

Much scruples to taste, but I'm not so partic’Iar. — 

Your colfce comes next, by prescription; and then, Dick, 

The colfee’s ne’er-failing and glorious appendix, 

A neat glass ol parf ait- amour ^ which one sips 
Just as if bottled velvet tipp’d over one’s lips !” 

Before wc rejoin the Fudges in Fngland, however, it may be 
remarked, how much greater liberty is enjoyed by the females 
in France than by those on this side the channel ; and how 
enviable the destiny of French ladies is, compared with that of 
our fair countrywomen. In what a cruel state of degradation 
Englishwomen arc kept, how obstinately blind they themselves 
arc, in not seeing, and understanding, and estimating, the 
noble aim, the high and honourable importance, that stands 
** within their reach,” has been shown by one of the sex, yclep’d 
Lydia Tomkins, in her “ Thoughts on tlic Ladies of the Aris- 
tocracy.” It is by no means irrelevant to allude to this 
masculine production whilst engaged with the “ Fudge Family,” 
for it will afterwards be seen how exactly Lydia's notions of 
tlie rights and powers of women harmonise witli some “ Pro- 
posals” made in their favour by Mr, Thomas Brown the 
Younger. 

• “ Even to their sacred home,” says Lydia, “ women are pursued by their 
unfriendly destiny, and stand restricted by the strong barriers of habit and igno- 


• The Bill of Fare. — Very, a well-known llestaurateur. 
f The favourite wine of Napoleon. 

X relours en bouteille* 
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vimcc from sharing, or even corrijiroliondiiig the aims, andcaros, and orcn])ntions, 
of tlioir nearest cind dearest friend.” — (pp. ii], 32.) “ We iniglit learn on ihis 
point,” she continues, “ a blameless and most useful lesson from our neighbours 
ou the oth<‘r side tlu; Channel, whose fascination all the world acknowledges ; tljey 
enjoy a large portion of the means of liap]>iiiess, which in England men ha\eke])t 
to themselves; the laws are more etjual to them.” — (p. fh) 

Miss Fudge certainly found this to be the case. With every 
inclination to oblige his sister, Robert could never, with pro- 
priety, have taken her to dine in the coffee room at Stevens’s 
Hotel, or in that of the New Iluminums. Biddy must have 
heen left ** standing” in her sacred home, restricted by tlie 
strong barriers of habit and ignorance,” from joining in the 
pleasures of a tavern dinner in public. In Paris slie is no longer 
pursued by her ‘‘ unfriendly destiny,” but is at liberty to go 
with her brother to Bcauvilliers% or the Cafe de Paris, wheie 
she may share, and even comprehend, the aim, and care, and 
occupation, of her nearest and dearest friend — ” 

” W«‘ dhrd Jit II tavern — La! what do 1 say ^ 

IflJoh W”is to know! — a Kcsfauraicin'^iy dear, 

Where your propercst ladies go dine every day, 

And drink Hurgumly out of large tumblers, like beer 

which, in warm weather, and wdillst writing out “ Thoughts,” 
might be refreshing, perhajis, even to a temperate I.ydia 
Tomkins. 

I^et us now suppose an interval of seventeen years to pass, 
and we have the Fudge Family” in England.” They re- 
ajipear with the comet ; but whore it and they have been since 
the last appearance, we arc not informed. Here the Fudges” 
arc, however, and “ Thomas Brown the younger,” with them; 
but we grieve to observe that both he and they have lost some 
of the vigour and the liveliness of youth, and we fear that 
Mr. Brown’s liaison with the “ Family” may continue too long 
for his own reputation. 

In the course of seventeen years very great changes arc to be 
expected in the jierson and mind of an individual, however du- 
rable may be his or her family name. ]\Iiss Biddy Fudge has, 
in that time, become more serious in mind, and less attractive ii^ 
person. Her father is gathered to his fathers, and at tlit com- 
incnceinent of her letters from England, she had not yet found 
a man w^orthy to receive her hand and fortune. The Fudges 
arc always attended by an Irislunaii ! In Paris. ]Mr. Plielim 
Connor was their attaclie — in London, it is Mr. Patrick Magan ; 
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and in his first letter, we are told of the changes in Miss Biddy 
and her circumstances : — 

“ Who d’ye think we’ve got liere ?— reformed from tlic giddy, 
Fant.'istic young thing that once made such a noise — 

Why, the famous Miss Fudge — that delectable Biddy, 

Whom you and I saw once at Paris, when boys, 

In the full blaze of bonnets, and riband**, and airs, — 

Such a thing as no niinbow hath colours to paint ; 

Ere time had reduced her to wTinkles and prayers, 

And the Flirt found a decent retreat in the Saint. 

** Poor * Pa’ hath popp’d ofl* — gone, as tharily judges. 

To some choice Elysium reserv'd for the Fudges : 

And Miss, with a fortune, besides expectations 
From some much revered and much-palsied relations. 

Now wants but a husband, with requisites meet, — 

Age thirty, or thereabouts — stature six feet. 

And warranted godly, — to make all coni)>lete. 

Noia hene — a churchman would suit, if he’s high^ 

But Socinians or Catholics need not apply.” 

We see no reason to suppose, from Miss Fudge'^s own two 
letters, that she would have been at all exclusive in her choice 
of a husband. The flirt’’ had not so completely retreated 
into the ‘‘saint,” but that she still looked out, as the susceptible 
vivacious Biddy of seventeen years back. How favourably she 
would have received a Catholic lover, may he judged from her 
account of a dream, in which appeared to her Mr. Magan, a 
young Irish Catholic^ wc presume, from his hostility to the 
established church, and Mr. O’Mulligan, the renowned cham- 
pion of Protestantism, but a much more elderly, and a less 
attractive personage than Patrick : — 

“ Last night had a dream so odd and funny, 

1 cannot resist recording it here. — 

Metliouglit lliat tlic Genius of Matrimony 
Before me stood, with a joyous leer. 

Leading a husband in each hand. 

And both for me, which look’d rather queer; — 

One I could ]>erfcctly understand. 

But why there were Itvo wasn’t quite so clear. 

’T was meant, however, 1 soon could sec, 

To afford me a choice, — a most excellent jilan ; 

And — who should this brace of candidates be: 

But Messrs. O’Mulligan and Magan: — 

A thing, I suppose, unheard of till then, 

To dream, at once, of two Irishmen ! — 

“ That handsome Magan, too, with wings on his shoulders, 

(For all this pass’d in the realms of the Blest) 
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And t|uite a creature to dazzle beholders ; 

While even O’Mullifran, feather’d and drest 
As an elderly cherub, was looking Uis best. 

Ah Liz, you, who know me, scarce can doubt 
As to which of the two I singled out. 

Jhit, — awful to tell, — when, il in dread 
Of losing so bright a vision’s charms, 

1 grasp’d at Magan, his image fled, 
liike a mist aw'uy, <'ind i found but the head 
or O’ Mulligan, wings and all, in my arms ! 

'file Angel had flown to some nest divine. 

And the elderly cherub alone was mine ! 

“ Ileigho ! — it is certain that foolish Magan 

Either can’t or won't see that he might be the man ; 

And, perhaps, dear, — who knows ? — if nought better befal — 

J5ut — O’ Mulligan may be the man, after all.” 

Mr. O’Mulllgan was the man after all/’ and the Biddy 
of wrinkles and prayers/’ was eventually married to him. 
He is, in fact, the hero of these Fudge” letters, and, play- 
ing, as he docs, a part of great importance, deserves our 
especial notice. The llev. Mortimer O’Mulligan, or, as sonic 
read the name, O’Sullivan, comes from Ireland to attend a 
“ great” meeting of rrotcstaiits convened at Exeter Hall, by 
nineteen clergymen; amongst them were three Deans, two 
Doctors of Divinity, the llcverend Mortimer himself, and 
thirteen simple Reverends besides. Some of these gentlemen, 
having discovered a “ mare’s nest,” within the dens of the 
Romish church, felt, with their brother conveners, that it 
was tlicir ‘‘ imperative, though painful duty ” to make the 
public aware of its existence ; and no one denies that they had 
a perfect right to do so, at the time, and in the place that might 
best suit them. But, in the joy of their heart at having found 
such a nest — in their eager exultation at possessing the means to 
cry down a very troublesome set of opponents, they called loudly 
upon certain Catholic Prelates to appear, and themselves dis- 
prove, or disprove by delegates, if they chose, the detestable 
nature of the nest. 

They pointed with loud cries to one Dominus Dens sitting in* 
the middle of it, a most intolerant and indecent person, who had 
declared that heretics should be punished with “ confiscation of 
property, exile, imprisonment, and death,” and who had written 
things more unfit for modest eyes or ears, than even Mr. 
Thomas Littles poems. I’his Mr. Dens they proclaimed, a 
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haute voix, to be the exact representative of Popery, and, in 
their confidence of tliis fact, they ventured to challenge the 
"reat O’Connell, to appear and deny it, — if he could with truth 
do so, Put the great agitator, as might be expected, treated 
their challenge with contempt ; and for agitation,” there was 
(|uitc enough of it witliout his assistance. The Catholic Pre- 
lates, of course, did not appear, nor did they send delegates ; 
so that Mr. O’ Mulligan and the other reverend conveners, 
were lords of the ascendant. They began their meetings, for 
they met twice, by ])rayer — as the Emperor of Russia in a 
most solemn manner appeals to the Deity, whilst he outrages 
the independence of Poland — and then, gave utterance to most 
unchristian abuse of the Jiomish church, and the Irish jjcople. 
Some Roman Catholic gentlemen were ready, and well ilis- 
posed to reply, but they were refused a hearing ; and the hall 
of ri'otestantisin Avas a scene of an uproar and confusion tliat 
woidd have astonished St. Jerome, had he been then visiting 
the earth, even more than the ubiquity of Mr. Hodgson, the 
pluralist*. It must be confessed, that the exposure of Detis 
w’as very complete, and it was satisfaetorily shown that his 
Theology” is patronised by the Catholic prelates of Ireland, 
and especially by Dr. Murray, the Catholic Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, himself, notwithstanding the discreditable evasive letter he 
wrote to Liord Melbourne. But at the same time, there was an 
exposure, as complete as it was melancholy, of a pharisaic 
intolerant spirit, which could, with delight, fling abuse on the 
morals and the religion of seven millions of fellow cliristians ; 
a spirit quite as little akin to that charity Avhich “ is not puffed 
up,” thinketh no evil,” but suffereth long, and is kind,” 
as the most objectionable parts of Dens’ theology. The true 
friends of Protestantism mourned over such an exhibition of 
intemperate zeal and fiery animosity, pursuing as an end, not 
.so much truth as victory, and quite as eager to vilify as to 
convincc’l*. The public, generally, were disgusted and silent, 

* See pat^e 32, of the I'uflgv Fainibj hi England. 

t We stroiif^ly rccoruiiu'iul to the perusal of Messrs. 0’fc)nllivaii, M. (jlliee, 
Daly, C'ooke, and the oorai)auy of ilieir admirers, lu .nul out of Kxeter Hall, an 
admirable sermon by T)r. Chalmers, ])reached in 1S|8, heforethe Auxiliary Hiber- 
nian Society iu (ilasgow. Tlio text is, “ And why heholdesi thou tlie mote, &c. 
&c.” ATattliew vii., 3rd, 4th, nml otli verses. We shall niaUe uo apology for sub- 
nsilliijgto the ifiiu rant oiitia-i* is .igain .i I’l.pi ,y the lollnwiiig exliaetv : 
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but Mr. Thomas Brown the younger, was unwilling to let 
Mr. O’Mulligan get back unscathed to Ireland, so he attacks 
him by Mr, Magan, and also by one Larry O’Branigan, who 
for a short time is Mr. O’Mulligan’s valet, but being a good 
Catholic, ‘‘discharges” his master, and quits his service, after 
hearing his vituperations in Exeter Hall*. Mr. Magan gives 
the following announcement of Mr. O’Mulligan’s arrival in 
England, anti explains the purpose of his visit. 

“ JJe conics from I'lrin’s spccchful shore, 

Like fervid kettle, bubbling o’er 
With hot eflusions, — hot and weak; 

Sound, Humbug, idl your bollowcst drums, 

Ht^ comes, of llirm’s martyrdoms 
'I’o Britain’s well-fed Church to speak. 

BuiV him, ye Journals of the Lordf, 

’fwiii jivoser.*?, Watchman and Record! 

“ May then* not be all the violence of an antipathy witliin us at Popery, and 
there he at the same time within us idl the faults and all the errors of Popery t 
May not the tliorn he in our own eye, while the mote in our neighbour’s eye is 
calling forth .'jll the severity of our indignation ? While we arc sitting in the 
chair of judgment, and dealing forth from the eminence of a superior discerii- 
m<*nt, our invectives against whcit we think to be sacrilegious in the creed and 
prai-tic<‘ of others, may it not be possible to detect iv oursches the same perversion 
of jirinvi pie j I he. same idolatrous resistance to truth and righfcoiisness ; and surely it. 
well ht'comes us in tliis case, while we arc so ready to precipitate our invective 
upcm tile li(‘ad of bystanders, to pass ci humbling examination upon ourselves, 
(hat tve matf lomc to a more enlightened estimate of that which is the object of our 
condem nation ; and that when wc comlcm/if we may do it with wisdom^ and with the 
nteclxuess of wisdom." 

» « • « « 

“ Have a care, ye wlio think yourselves of the favoured few, liow you ever 
transgress the mildness, and charity, and unostentatious virtues of the Gospel, lest 
you hold out a distorted picture of Christianity in your neigldiourhood, and 
impose tliat as religion on the fancy of the credulous, which stands at as wide a 
distance from the religion of the New Testament^ as do the services of an ed-ploded 
superstition, or the mummeries of an antiyuated ritual." 

We ardt'iilly desire that the reverend orators of Kxeter Tlall would lay to 
heart, not these extracts only, but the whole of that most excellent sermon from 
which they have been taken. Its influence might then, perhaps, be visible in 
what future endeavours they may think proper to make in spreading the light of 
reformation among a Catholic people. “ It might,” we use Dr. Chalmers’s o^n 
words, “ purify their aim, and give it a judicious direction, and chase away from 
their proceedings that offensive tone, of arrogance which is calculated to irritate^ and 
to beget a more determined obstinacy of prejudice than ever." 

* Page 80, et setp 

t “ Our anxious desire is to be found on the side of the Loril.” — liecord NewS’^ 
paper. 
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Journals reserv’d for realms of bliss. 

Being much too good to sell in this. 

“ Prepare, yc wealthier Saints, your dinnc^rs, 

Ye Spinsters, s^ireiid your tea and crumpets; 

And you, yc countless Tracts for Sinners, 

Blow all your little penny trumpets. 

“ He comes, the reverend man, to tell 

To all who still the Church’s part take, 

'fales of parsonic woe, that well 

Might make ev'n grim Dissenter’s heart ache : — 

** Of ten whole Bishops snatched away 
For ever from the light of day; 

(With God knows, too, how many more. 

For wliom that doom is yet in store) — 

Of Hectors cruelly compelled 

From Bath and Cheltenham to haste lionu , 
Because the tithes, by Pat withheld. 

Will 7wt to Bath or Cheltenhfim come ; 

Nor will the flocks consent to pay 
Their parsons thus to stay away ; — 

Though, with stwh jiarsons, one may doubt 
If ’tis n’t money well laid out ; — 

Of all, in short, and each degree 
Of that once happy Hierarchy, 

Which used to roll in wealth so pleasantly ; 

But now, al.as, is doom’d to see 

Its surplus brought to nonplus pre. ently ! 

Such are the themes this man of pathos. 

Priest of prose and Lord of bathos. 

Will preach and preach t’ ye, till you’re dull again 
Then, hail him. Saints, with joint acclaim, 

Sliout to the stars his tuneful name, 

W’^hich Murtagh zvas, ere known to fame, 

But now is Mor/imer O' Mulligan! 

'* All true, Dick, true as you’re alive — 

I’ve seen him, some hours since, arrive. 

Murtagh is come, the great Itinerant, 

And Tuesday, in the Market-idace, 

intends, to every saint and sinner in 'i. 

To state what he calls Ireland’s Case ; 

Meaning thereby the ctise of hia shoj), — 

Of curate, vicar, rector, bishop. 

And all those other grades seraphic, 

That make men’s souls their special traflic, 

Though seliloin minding much which way 
Th* erratic souls go, so they pay , — 

Just as sonii* roguish country nurse, 

Who takes a foundling babe to sm kir. 
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First pojis the payment in her j>iirse, 

Then leaves j)oor dear to — suck its knuckle : 

Fv’ii so these reverend rigmaroles 
l*ocket the money — starve the souls. 

Miirlagh, however, in his glory. 

Will tell, next week, a diflerent story ; 

Will make out all these? iiieii ol* barter, 

As each a saint, a downright martyr. 

Brought to the slalcc — i. c. a beef one, 
or all their martyrdoms the chief one ; 

Though try them ev’n at this, they’ll bear it, 

If t (aider, and wash’d down with claret.” 

Mr. O'^MuIligan is not more unjust towards the Catholics 
than Mr. Mag’an is towards the Protestants. It is well known 
that in many places these renowned rigmaroles'*’ are incum- 
bents or curates, who, on a small stipend, render considerable 
services, even to the Catholic peasantry ; that their lives arc 
in general exemplary, and that, instead of their martyrdom 
bi'ing confined to a beef steak washed down with claret, some 
of them have endured the hardships of a potatoc diet, with 
a fortitude which should preserve them from indiscriminate 
censure. 

It is very easy to defend the working Protestant clergy in 
Ireland ; but the plan of their establishment we condemn, as 
utterly ind(?fensible. The following trifle,” from the set 
“ reprinted” in the Fudge family in England,” exposes, 
in an admirable manner, the unfair principle on which the 
established church of Ireland has been hitherto supported : it is 
entitled The Dream of Hindostan.” 

“ The longer one lives, the more one learns,” 

Said I, as olVto slec}) 1 went. 

Bemus’d witli thinking of Tithe conc(*rns, 

And reading a hook, by the Bishop of Fluns’*, 

On the Irish Church Kstablishuicnl. 

Bill, lo, ill sleep, not long I lay, 

When Fancy h(?r usual tricks began, 

And 1 found myself bewitch’d away 
To a goodly city in Hindostan, — 

A city, where he, who dares to iline 

On aught hut rice, is deemed a sinm r ; * 

Wlierc shec]) and kino arc Held divine, 

And, accordingly — never drcsl for dinner. 

“ But how is this I wondering cried,-— 

As I w.ilkM ill . 11 city, fair and widt , 

* All indul’atiu ihh* .scribbler of Anti-Catliolic jiamphlcts. 
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And saw, in every marble street, 

A row of beautiful butclier’s shops, — 

“ What means, for men who don’t cat meat, 

This grand display of loins and chops? ” 

In vain I ask’d — ’t was plain to see 
'That nobody dared to answer me. 

So, on from street to street I strode ; 

And you can’t conceive bow vastly odd 
Tlic butchers look’d, — a roseate crew, 

Inshrin’d in stalls^ with nought to do; 

While some on a bench, half dozing, sat, 

And the Sacred Cows were not more fat. 

Still j)osed to think, what all this scene 
Of sinecure trade was mean^ to mean, 

“ And pray,” ask’d 1 — “ By whom is paid 
'I’he ex])cnse of tliis strange masquerade ” — 

” Th’ expense I — oh, that’s of course defrayed 
(Said one of tliese welUfed llecatonibers) 

By yonder rascally rice-consumers.” 

‘‘ What! they, who never must eat ” 

“ No matter— 

(And, while he spoke, his cheeks grew fatter) 

The rogues may miincb their Paddy crop, 

But the rogues must still support our shop. 

And, de})cnd iqion it, the way to tr(‘at 
Heretical stomachs that thus dissent, 

Is to burden all that won’t eat meat, 

With a costly Mkat Establishment.’’ 

On hearing these words so gravely said, 

With a volley of laughter loud 1 shook ; 

And my slumber fled, and my dream was sped. 

And I found 1 was lying snug- in bed, 

With my nose in the Bishop of Ferns* book. 

The orators of Exeter Hall, in their zeal against popery, 
(juitc forgot, or did not choose to account for this grievance, of 
which the poor Irish Catholics so very justly complain — the 
being obliged to support an establishment of which they have 
no need. Why did Mr. M‘Ghee, instead of his clap-trap 
striking of two books together, as an illustration of the minis- 
‘‘ ters of that dark and anti-christian apostacy in which murder 
“ and treachery have met each other, popery and perjury have 
kissed each other — why did the reverend gentleman not 

show, if he could, the justice of making Catholics maintain 
Protestant ministers — 


* For :ui account of ibis dr theatre, sec ** Authentic Reports of the two 

great Frotestaiit Meetings,” p. Hi. 
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“ In places where Protestants never yet were.” 

Wliy did lie not say, with the frankness of Biddy Fudge — 

Who knows but young Protestants may be born there ; ” 

“ Anti p;rantin«' such accident, think what a shame, 

If they did not find rector and clerk when they came, 
it is clear, that without such a staff on full pay, 

Tliesc little church embryos must go astray ; 

And while fools are coinjniting what parsons would cost, 

Prc'i ions souls are meanwhile to th’ EstabUshiiieiit lost.” 

But, we ask, is it right, — 

“ if while all, choosing each his own roail, 

Journey on as \vc can, tow’rds the Heavenly abode, 

Is it right that scecH- eighths of the travellers should pay 
Por «//<'-eiglith that goes a different w'ay.” 

If* Mr. O’Miilligan, instead of talking about the noxious 
“ and abominable doctrines'” of the Romish church, asserting 
that that church had ‘‘ become acquainted with fouler cor- 

niptions than those of the tomb, and was possessed with 
‘‘ a s|)irit baser and worse than human*” — if he had shown 
tliat it xvas right to compel caters of rice to maintain, not 
tliemselvcs only, but those who, with good appetites, prefer to 
eat meat; — he might, have set at rest a most important ques- 
tion. ^Ve are quite sure, that if Protestants were the rice- 
eaters, Mr, O’Mulligan and his Exeter Hall confreres, would 
he amongst the first to exclaim against the iniquity of taxing 
them for the support of a one-eighth” minority requiring 
animal food. But, “ do unto others, as ye would that men 
‘‘ should do unto you,” was lost sight of at the two great 
‘‘ Protestant meetings,” and as the reverend speakers, with 
a considerable part of their auditors, — we fear, — were not, 
in the least degree, “ merciful,” so they cannot expect to 
‘‘ obtain mercy.” 

We turn from the unpleasant consideration of what O’Con- 
nell might, with some justice, term “ the insolent triumph of 
‘‘ the church -f-,” to the more gratifying task of showing, fur- 
ther, what Lydia Tomkins has done to effect the emancipation 
of* English women from their state of bondage. Lydia quotes, 
with great approbation, the author of Pelham,” wliosc 

* Scii his spcccli, ill the “ Authentic Report of the two great Protestant 
” Meetings,” p. Wo. 

I See his keltev to the Duke of Wellington. 
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opinion it is, that, in the present state of the world, the 
position of women is unhappy and false. They are not 
taught the broad and sound principles of life ; all that they 
know of morals, is its decencies and forms. Thus they arc 
“ incapable of estimating the public virtue, and the public 
‘‘ deficiencies of a brother and son ; and one reason why the 
“ men of these times have no Brutus, is, that the women have 
‘‘ no Portia. When I sec in them so many noble germs, so 
much pure enthusiasm, so divine a forgctfulnes of self, and 
“ when, owing to the corruptions of society, these very quali- 
tics arc too often rendered only dangerous to their possessor, 
I cannot too deeply lament, that women, tliemselvcs, instead 
‘‘ of liugging their fetters, do not unite for their emancipa- 
“ tion.'” This “ eloquent writer,’** as Lydia Tomkins terms him, 
is evidently a master of the “ flowery style” of writing, which, 
however ridiculous to good taste, might yet have an effect on some 
of the Irish ladies in St. Giles’s, who have not all of them so 
much ‘‘ pure enthusiasm,” or “ divine forgetfulness of self,” as 
contentedly to hug what they once feel to be ‘‘ fetters.” What 
end is it that Miss Tomkins has in view ? ‘‘ The writings of 

women,” as she says, ‘‘ are full of eloquent complaints of 
“ the unhapy)y destiny of their sex ; but they do not ascend 
to its cause, and suggest a remedy.” Lydia, we su{)])ose, 
intends to do this, when she offers, with pleasure, the following 
assertion : — 

“ Tlie power of man over women is eons'iantly misemployjid ; and it may be 
doubted, wliethcr the relation of the sexes to each other, will ever be placed on a 
just and proper footing, till they liavc hulh Ihcir share of contra! over the enacl- 
rnvnts of the legislature.” 

Women, then should, we presume, have votes at elections; 
and that they may more effectively control the legislature, it will 
be advisable so further to reform the next parliament, as that 
one half of the jieojile’s representatives shall ho ladies. How 
capable of controlling the legislature'’ would be such a crea- 
ture as Fanny Fudge, niece to Biddy ; a girl extremely pretty, 
b\}t extremely blue ! 

For, alas I nothinjr’s perfect on eartli, — even she, 

This divine little f^ypsy, docs odd things sometimes; 

Talks learning, — looks wise (rather painful to see) ; 

Prints already in (wo county pajuTS her rhymes ; 

Ami raves — tlii; sweet, rliariiiing, absurd little dear' 

About Annilets, I’lijrnis, .ind K<M'psak<-s next year, 
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111 a manner wliicli plainly bad symptoms portends 
Of that Annual blue fit, so distressing to friends. 

“ such a creature ! with eyes 

Like those sjiarklers that peej) out from summer night skies 
At astronomers royal, and laugh with delight 
To sec elderly gentlemen sjiyiiig all night ; 

W hile her figure — oh ! bring all the graccfullcst things 
That are borne thro’ the light air by feet or by wings, 

Not a single new grace to that form could they teacli, 

Which combines in itself the perfeclion of each; 

While rapid or slow, as her tairy feet fall, 

The mute music ol' symmetry modulates ad.” 

What a lt*gislatrcss to sit by the side of .Joseph Hume ! 
How Fanny’s “ eyes” would “ laiioh’'* at liis arithnictk* ! 
II ow delightful, to witness his sensibility diverted from the 
attracti<3n of figures, to the figure of Miss Fudge ! even 
decorum would pardon the offence, if Fanny only jnoved the 
harmlcssncss of Fudge-influence by restricting her triumphs to 
the captivity of Joseph. 

Mr. Thomas Urown desires, with Lydia Tomkins, that a 
wider sco})c should be allowed for tlie exercise of female powers ; 
but his views are entirely radical^ and go to tiie np-rooting' 
of all the present gentlemen M.P.s, and the substitution of a 
female parliament. He makes the following startling 

PKOPOSALS FOR A GYNd-COPltACV.” 

^unUESSKU TO A LATH. RADICAL MKETINCS. 


“ Quas dccus sihidia (\imilla 

Dclcgit, pacisque bonas Indlique ininislrar>.” — 


As Whig Reform ha.s ha»l its raiigi*. 

Ami none of us .are yetconti nt, 

Suppose, my friends, by way of chang»‘. 

We try a Fcwahi VarUamcni ; 

Ami since, of late, with he M. P.s 
Wc'vr fared tsu badly, take tu ^lles,-~ 

Petticoat patriots, tloiiiic’d John Russclls, 
Ihirdctts in bhnule, and Rroughams in bn.sihs. 

” Tlie plan is startling, F confess, — 

But ’tis hut an atVair of dress ; 

Nor see 1 much there is to choose 
'Twixt Ladies (so they’re thorough bred ones) 
In ribands of all sorts of hues. 

Or Lords in only blue or red oiu*s. 
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“ At least, the tklillers will bo winners, 

Whatever other trade advanees ; 

As then, instead of C!abinet dinners. 

We’ll have, at Alinack’s, Cabinet danees -, 

Nor let this world’s important questions 
Depend on Ministers* di^restions. 

“ If Ude’s receipts have done thing^s ill, 

'fo Weippert’s band they may go beir(*r; 

There’s Lady * * , in one i|uadrille, 

Would settle Europe, if you’d let her: 
vVnd who the deuce or asks, or cares. 

When W’higs or Tories have undone ’em, 

Wlicther they’ve through State aft‘airs, 

Or simply, dully, dined upon ’em ? 

Hurra then for the Petticoats ! 

'J’o them w'c pledge our free-born votes ; 

We’ll have all she, and only aV/c, — 

Pert blues shall act as *’ best debaters,” 

Old dowagers our Bishops be, 

And termagants our Agitators. 

If Vestris, to oblige the nation, 

Her own Olympus will abandon. 

And help to prop tli’ Administration, 

It can't liave better legs to staml on. 

The famed Macaulay (Miss) shall show, 

Each evening, forth in learn’d oration ; 

Shall move (midst generfil cries of ‘ Oh !’ ) 

For full returns of popuhation. 

And, finally, to crown the whole, 

'J’lie Princess Olive, Koyed soul, 

Shall from her bovver in Jkiiico Regis, 

Descend, to bless her faithful lieges, 

And, mid our Unions’ loyal chorus, 

Ilcign jollily for ever o’er us.” 

It is tiiTie that we take our leave of the Futige l^'aniily in 
England,'” and wc do so with a wonder when we shall meet 
again."” It cannot be expected that Miss Biddy, “ at her 
age,” will ever travel far from Armagh ; or that Fanny, if 
she travel, will ever write with the wit and the vivacity of her 
aunt. Wc are told, that on her marriage with Mr. Magan, 
s^ie devoted to the gods her whole stock of M.S.’’ 

“ This she did, like alicroiin;; — smack went to hits 
The whole produce sublime of her dear little wits, — 

Sonnets, elegies, epigrams, odes, canzonets, — 

Some twisted up neatly, to form allumvilcs^ 

Some turned into papiUotesJ* — (p. 103.) 
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Pcrliaps the young Fudges of future years, clnldrcn of Mrs. 
Magan Fudge, and Mrs. Mortimer (VMulligan Fudge, may 
travel, and may write their travels. But where will be Thomas 
Brown the younger, to edit their letters? Without this able 
condueteur^ their literary diligence could not, with any hopes 
of [)rogress, venture to leave the publisher’s inn yard; and 
Mr. Brown, we fear, by the time it is ready to set out, may be 
away to the undiscovered country.” Long may it be before 
he departs thither. Were he the bard of Ireland himself — 
had lie contributed to the refined pleasures of society by his 
Lalla Jiookh,” his most beautiful Irish Melodies,” his 
National Airs,” and Sacred Songs,” wc could not feel a 
givater admiration of his talents. 


Article VIII. 

Travels in Bokhara. By Lieut. Alexander Biirnes, F.R.S., 
3 Vols., post 8 VO. 

Wnri.E considerable sums have been expended in attempts 
to explore the most inliospitable regions of tlie earth, for 
the purpose of solving abstract problems — the source or 
the course of a river, or the extent of an uninhabitable 
continent oi island — the mission of Lieutenant Burnes is 
the first successful attempt that has been made by the 
British government to illustrate the geography of Central 
Asia. Wc must not be supposed to think lightly of the 
labours of Franklin, or Parry, or Lyons, or many of the less for- 
tunate individuals, who, from the days of Mungo Park to the 
present time, have sacrificed, in Africa, lives devoted to the 
advancement of human knowledge. We honour the man who 
encounters privations, and hardships, and dangers, in such a 
cause ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that so far from 
regarding tlie sums expended on such expeditions, when under- 
taken with due consideration, as an injudicious application of ai» 
moderate portion of the public funds, w'c, on the contrary, 
believe, that no equal amount has been expended in a manner 
tending more immediately, or certainly, to exalt the national 
character--onc of the most important duties of a government, 
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and one of the most valuable results to be derived from any 
measures. 

But while Africa and America have been explored at a 
considerable cost, not of money only, but of valuable lives, 
how comes it that Asia has been so long neglected, and 
that no national attempt has hitherto been made to improve 
and extend our knowledge of countries in which every edu- 
cated man must he more deeply interested, one would imagine, 
than in the ice-bound coasts of Greenland and America, or the 
course of a river in Africa ; £md which, independent of these 
considerations, arc of vast political importance to the nation that 
holds the empire of India. 

We cannot help thinking it a reproach to us, that more has 
not been done to improve our knowledge of Central Asia, and 
that neither the interests of science, nor the demands of an ob- 
vious policy, have been sufficient to call forth any sustained ef- 
forts to put us in possession of authentic information rcgariling a 
portion of the globe which it concerns us to know well, and of 
which, till within a few months, we absolutely knew nothing cer- 
tain. Whole regions still remain to be ex])lorcd, of which we 
know little more than that they exist, but which we cannot 
prudently neglect any longer. Of Khiva, we know little — of 
Kokan and Budukshan, Hissar, and Durwaz, absolutely 
nothing ; and even of the countries with which the labours of 
individuals have made us more familiar, how^ imperfect is our 
knowledge. The natural history of Central Asia is a field un- 
touched, except by Olivier, who did little more than was neces- 
sary to protect him from the imputation of having altogether 
neglected it. In comparative geography, wc have nothing to 
show but the labours of Macdonald Kinneir, and Rcnell, which, 
meritorious and creditable as they arc, still leave much more 
to l)e done. The ingenious and able essays of Dr, Williams, so 
far from exhausting the subject, serve, by disturbing received 
opinions, to open up new fields for inquiry. The antiquarian 
researches of the French officers in the Funjab, and the aclive 
exertions of that intelligent and enterprising traveller, Mr. 
Lewis, in Afghanistan, serve but to make us more impatient — 
to whet our appetites for knowledge. Let us hope that the 
.success which has attended Mr. Burnes, and the satisfaction 
which his employers, in common with all his countrymen, must 
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derive from the admirable manner in wliich he lias acquitted 
liimself of the task assigned liim, will be a sufficient inducement 
to the Governors of India to pursue the course which the 
enlightened mind of Lord William Bcntinck has chalked out ; 
and that not content with a single effort, however successful, or 
the examination of a single line, or the pursuit of objects purely 
political, we may hereafter find the ruler of our eastern em- 
j/ire directing a scries of scientific researches in all the accessible 
countries of Asia. At least let our knowledge of the surface 
of these countries, of the people who inhabit them, of their 
resources and their capabilities, be ])erfected, and let us not 
again be told, as Mr. l^urncs distinctly fells us, that the French 
(and we will add the lliissians) have a r..v.r(' accurate knowledge 
of the countries bordering on India than we have. 

That Asia, the cradle of the human race — the birth-place 
of all true religion — the scene of the eailiest temporal great- 
ness, and the first source of all temporal as >vell as spiritual 
instruction — a land adorned by the pomp of her great kings, 
in which we still tread in the path of Xenophon, and trace the 
march of tlie Macedonian conqueror by the ruins of the cities 
that fell beneath his aians, or sprung up in his footsteps— the 
field on which his successors struggled — the scene of the victo- 
ries of Fompey, and the defeat of Crassus — the successes of 
JiUcullus — the retreat of xlntony — and the destruction of 
Julian — of Ilcraclius's triumphs, and Hajazet’s fall. The soil 
from whicli sprung up and spread abroad that mightiest of 
religious impostures, and most fruitful s()urceof political power, 
which threatened to overshadow the whole earth, and still 
broods ill darkness over her people — where the courts of the 
Caliphs shed lustre and learning around them, while the light 
of knowledge was hid from all the nations of hiUrope— the 
land that endured the atrocities of (^liengiz, and the curse ot 
TimourV; sword. That Asia, every mountain and valley of* 
whose broad surface is planted thick with traces of all that is 
most striking, most instructive, in the early history of the 
human race, whether sacred or profane, and which teems with 
modern associations of deepest interest, should claim, com])a- 
ratlvely, so small a share of the atlenlioii or the sympathies of 
civilised J.‘hirope as she receives, is a curious illustration ot the 
caprice of the human mind. 

VOL. 1. N'* TI. 
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Enough has not been clone to give us a full fveUng of the 
identity of ancient and modern Asia ; and it is an cflort of the 
reason, rather than an emotion of the heart, that co!inects in 
our minds the columns of Persepolis, or the towers of Ullages, 
with the march of the Macedonian — the ruins of Habylon with 
the glory of Semiramis, the victories of Cyrus, and the death 
of Alexander ; or the mounds that arc scattered on the plains 
of Shus, with the story of Esther, or the Prophecies of 
Daniel. Yet he who lingers in the shade of the Parthenon, or 
muses amidst the broken shadows of the Colllseum, is moved 
by no loftier associations than crowd on the mind of him who 
checks his steed in the desert, to survey the desolation of “ the 

glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees'* excel- 

lency, which shall never be inhabited from generation to 
‘‘ generation.’** 

What are the wars of Hannibal in Italy, or of Cfesar in Gaul, 
to the conquests of Alexander ? If Macedonia be classic ground, 
because it was the place of his birth, how much more the Gra- 
nicus, and Issus, and Arbcla, the Persian and the Caspian 
straits, the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Indus, which were* 
the birth-places of his glory ? 

The growing conviction, that the most important questions of 
foreign policy, with w'hich, not England only, but all the cabi- 
nets of Europe, are called upon to deal, have direr t reference to 
the state of Asia, must give to every authentic account of any 
considerable portion of that continent, a value,, independent of 
its literary merit, the scientific information it contains, or the 
amusement that may be derived from perusing a skilful narra- 
tive of adventures possessing in themselves no ordinary interest. 
The great majority of readers, liowcver, will take up these de- 
lightful volumes, without any previous knowledge of the poli- 
tical importance that attaches to the countries they describe, 
and will lay them down without being conscious of any other 
feeling than the pleasure they have derived from an admirable 
sJ;ory of stirring incidents, and an unaffected and graphic de- 
scription of the habits, customs, and institutions, of nations and 
tribes, which are new to them, or witli which, even the best in- 
formed were imperfectly accpiainted. Jhit while they are 
merely seeking enjoyment, they arc insensibly preparing them- 
selves to exert a salutary influence on the fate of nations, and 
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extending to the remote people of Asia the protection which 
public opinion, growing from more perfect knowledge, is capa- 
ble of affording. He who has read Mr. Burnes’s work, will 
retain some interest in the countries be tlescribes ; and should 
he hear or read of a scheme to overthrow their governments, or 
subjugate their inhabitants, would perhaps not receive the 
intelligence with the utter indifference with which he would have 
regarded it twelve montlis ago. 

It is thus that our enlightened traveller confers a benefit on 
his nation ; and while he awakens our sympathy for a people 
far removed from us, prepares the way for that political and 
commercial intercourse, which is a reciprocal advantage to the 
more barbarous and the more civilised. 

Even the works of fiction, which faniiiiaiise us with the do- 
mestic habits and feelings, and the historical names and inci- 
dents of the nations of Asia, have done much to attract to them 
the public attention, which, on more important, perhaps, but 
less popular grounds, they demand from us. The poetry of 
Byron and of Moore, tlie tales of I lope, Morier, Fraser, and Mal- 
colm, have ])robably done more to make eastern names and 
eastern matters familiar to our minds, than any graver writings, 
and in an equal proportion have contributed to fit us for, or at 
least lead us to, the consideration of the weightier matters 
connected with the east, w hich are day by day becoming more 
and more important elements in the political calculations of 
European states. 

Though the frontier of the British dominions in India no 
where touches the Indus, and does not extend to any con- 
siderable distance along the Sutlcge, the only one of the 
trihiitary streams with which it is in contact, the line of the 
Indus must, nevertheless, he regarded as the true frontier, for 
all practical purj)oses, of the Indian empire, whoever may 
possess it ; and the first appearance of danger from the north- 
west, tlie first threat of invasion by land, must, at any time, 
since our power there has been consolidated, have carried oui'* 
troops to its hanks, and imposed iqxm ns the necessity of 
oceu]:>ylng and commanding the resources of the whole country 
tluil interposes between our present frontier and that river, 
tl)roughout its course, from the mountains to the sea. To 
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obtain an accurate knowledge of that territory in its whole 
extent, and to ascertain the capabilities • of the Indus, and its 
tril)utary streams, for purposes of defence, was an indispensable 
duty of those to whom the government of India was entrusted. 
But independent of these prospective considerations, the facili- 
ties which the a])plication of steam has afforded to the extension 
of commerce by river navigation, and the value of every such 
extension to Great Britain, made it a matter of great and 
immediate importance to ascertain how far the Indus might he 
made available as a channel for supplying with our manufactures, 
not only the countries on its hanks, but tliose other coiinlries 
of Central Asia wliich had been di'terred from using our 
commodities to so great an extent as they would otherwise have 
consunicd tliem, hy the great additional cost of so long and 
tedious a land carriage as had liitherto been necessary to 
convey them to those markets. 

With these two important objects in view, the j)iil)lie 
authorities, both iu India and in England, were desirous to 
avail themselves of the first favourable opportunity that might 
be presented for examining the Indus; of tlic greater part of‘ 
whose course, strange to say, wc had no authentic information 
of a later date than the daijs of Alcocandef'^^ The transmission 
of presents from the King of Englaiul to the Chief of the 
Seik nation at Lahore, of such a description as could not easily 
be conveyed by land, afforded an occasion to make the attempt 
with some hope of (fisarming the jealousy with which tlie 
governors of Siiido had at all times ohstrueted our endeavours 
to navigate the river, w'hlch they naturally enough, though 
erroneously as it >vould seem, regarded as the easiest road to 
the comjuest of tlieir country. 

With his usual admirable judgment in the selection of 
public servants, the managenuail of this enterprise w^as 
entrusted by Sir John Malcolm, with the aj)probation of Lord 
AV. Beiitinck, to T/ieuteuant Burnes. '^J’he first volume of tlie 

V/'. MU ■,!ir,])i iha]).., lo i;xce])ttiw uflSebastian Maiiriijuc, a rortiijriK‘>c* 

Missionary, who sailt‘il down the Indus from MouItJin to 'I'atta, wlicrc Ik* laid 
the foundation of a olmreli, alauit 1712. IU* pi*rfunni d the vt))ajxe in ninefren 
days, in a boat wliieh was ladi*n with inerehainlise, helon-riiijr to a native ol 
Moidtan, anil, cxce])t an attaek from banditti, encountered no dilliculty. 
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work before us details the progress of the expedition, and con- 
tains a full and perspicuous account of the river itself, and of 
the countries through which it flows. 

After encountering, and with unwearied perseverance and 
the greatest address foiling the repeated and pertinacious 
attempts of the Sinde government to obstruct liis progress, 
and deter him from ascending the Indus, he at length overcame 
all obstacles, and, having made his very difficulties subservient 
to his pur{)oses, proceeded up tlie river to Hydrabad, the 
])rescnt capital of the kingdom. Having there visited the 
Ameer, and made every arrangement necessary to facilitate his 
progress, so far as the jurisdiction of that chief extended, 
he advanced without further impediment to T.ahore, receiving 
From the other chiefs, thro ugh whose territory he was navigating, 
not only every assistance he could require, but every honour 
and distinction, and a splendid, though rude, hosjnlality. 

A careful examination of the Indus has ])rovcd, that though 
this river discharges nearly twice as much water as the Ganges, 
yet no one of its moutlis has at any season a sufficient de})lh of 
water to admit large vessels, and there is no commodious har- 
bour, or even safe anchorage, in their immediate vicinity ; but 
on the other hand, there is an uninterrupted navigation from 
the sea to Lahore, a distance, by the course of the river, of about 
a thousand Ihitish miles. 

“ '{'111* .‘>' 1 ', s Mr. TuiriM-s, joiiit'it by tin* riiuj-.l) Mi'\cr 

sb.illows ij' til ■ iiry tcli* "; than Mot, anil sriiloin ]1r^•.^l■rVl's mi 

.1 bn'.'ultli a.s li:iH’ a iiiIK*. 'riic ( 'bi”.ia!», »»r Ai-fsim s, bas a ima'iniM •li ^nb of t\M‘J\ o 

tVi'l; ami tivo Uativcc, nr IlydrantoM, Is about bali’ ibo >i/o of that riwr. 'i'bi M* .nv 

till* miH/n/n of .sonmlini^s on tlio Noyai^o; but tin* U'li.il ib'plb of tin' throe riwvs 
l aiinol 1)1* rail'll at loss tban four, tbri’i*, ami two f.ilb-.ini':.” 

Tliroughout the whole of this distance there are no rocks or 
rapids to obstruct the ascent, and the current does not exceed 
two miles and a half an hour. Coals have been discovered, both 
in Cut eh, near the mouth, and in the vicinity of Attoek, near 
the highest pohu to which it would he desirable to navigate the 
Indus, and an ahundant suj)j)Iy of wood for fuel can he proeured. 
on the hanks of the lower portion of the river, '^rhere is, there- 
fore, no physical impediment to the navigation of the Indus, or 
its tributary streams, by Hat-boltomed steamers of a very eonsi- 
tlerabli* size; but the policy of the governmetit of ^^iiide, and 
the j)redalory character of some of the tril)es inhabiting 
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banks, are serious, and Mr. Biirnes thinks may prove, for the 
present at least, insuperable obstacles to the regular navigation 
of that great river for the purposes of commerce. We think it 
(|iiite obvious that the barbarous jealousy of such a government 
as that of Sinde cannot long continue to debar men from the use 
of so valuable a line of communication, and that the rulers of 
that country must ultimately actpiiesce with sincerity in such 
arrangements as may be necessfiry to protect trade in its passage 
through their territories, or will be borne down or removed — 
and this is, ])erha])s, the more probable result —as all other im- 
pediments must be that obstruct the progress of civilisation, and 
the general advancement of the interests of mankind. 

There is another point of view in which the condition of 
Sinde becomes an object of interest to Great Britain. One of 
the most practicable routes for an army invading India passes 
through its territory. 

** Tlio first territory which we meet in ascending the Indus is Sinde. TIjo 
subversion of the Cabool monarchy has greatly raised the political importance 
of this country ; and, while it has freed the rulers of it from the payment of a 
yearly tribute, has enabled them widely to cjctcnd the limits of their oiu:e cir- 
cumscribed dominion. Tlie inincipality at present is, perhaps, in the /(‘nith of 
its ))ower, ami comprises no loss than 100,000 stpiarc miles, extending from the 
longittide of (»9“ to 71o east, and from the latitude of 2J5<» to 29o north. The 
Indian ocean washes it on the south, and a diagonal line of 400 miles is ter- 
iiiiiiated a short distance below the junction of the waters of the Punjab with the 
Indus. Tlie ( astern jiortion of this fine territory is sterile and unproductive ; 
hut the Indus fertilist's its hanks by tin* periodical swell, and the waters are 
conducted, by canals, far beyond the Jiinirof imiiidation. 

“ The Itrrilory is dividcul among three dillerent brunches of the Ikdoochc 
tribe of Talpoor, who are nearly iiidej)eiident of one aiiotluT. The principal 
family resid^'s at Ilydrah.'al, at the hc;ul f»f \\hi<-h is Meer Moorad Ali Khan, and, 
since^ the death of his three elder brothers, its sole represtmtative*. The next 
f.unily of importance consists of tlie descendants of Alter Sohrah Khan of Khyr- 
])(>or, whose son, Meer Koostnm Khan, is the reigning Ameer, and holds the 
fortress of liukkiir, with the northern portion of Simle. The third family, 
descended of Meer 'J'hara Khan, at the head of which is Ali Morad, resides at 
Meerpoor, and posses.’.cs the country south-easi of the capital. These thrijc 
eliicfs are, ]>roperly speaking, I he ‘ Ameers of Simh’,’ a name w'hieh has been 
sometimes applnal to the iiiemliers of the Jlydrahad family. The relalivi; iui- 
p(*ri.me»' of ihe Ameers is pointi'd out in llieir revenues ; lifleen, ten, and live 
bus of rupees are the reeeipts of the (Unereiit chiefs; and their aggregaU' 
amount, thirty lacs of rujiees, show's tin* aininal n.'VtMUK.’ of Sinde. 'I'lu' 
tieasiire, it is s.iid, amounts to about Iwi^nty niillions sterling, thirteen of 


* “ As this work jiassiug tlirongli tlie press, intelligeiiee has vi'aehed 
laigland of the death of tliis Ameer, which has been followed by a eivil war.*’ 
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vvliicli arc in money, and the remainder in jewels. The greater portion of this 
I ash lies deposited in llie fort of Ifydrabad, and is divided between Moorud Ali 
and the wives of Ids late brother, Kurin Ali. 

“ If we exccj)t. the Seiks, the Ameers are more powerful than any of the native 
princes, lo whose doniinions the territories of Sindc adjoin ; for on every side 
they liave seized, and maintained I#y force, the lands of their neighbours.” — 
(rol.L, pf). 22 ;}, 22 i.) 

“ Tra(h? and agriculture languish in tliis land. The duties exacted on goods, 
forwarded by the Indus, are so exorbitant, that there is no merchandise trans- 
ported by that river, and yet some of the manufactures of Kurope were lo be 
purchased as cheaj» at Sldkarpoor as in Jlombay. 

“ Tlie Indus can only b(‘come a cliamiel for tommerce when tlie cldefs pos- 
sessing it shall eu(<M’t,iin mon* eiilightciu'd notions. At ])reseiit, much of the 
fertile liauks of this river, so admirably adapted for agiiculture, are only used 
Jor pasture.” — (Fo/. /., p. 228.) 

” While I re})res( lit the moutlts of the Indus as unfavourable for conducting 
ail attaek from India on Siiidi', I do not wish fi» he understood as hazarding at 
this time any ejiinioii on like obstacles ]*re.scnting themselves in an attack from 
its hanks on India. 

“ With regard to tlie snjgdies which an army is to expect in the lower parts 
ofSiiide, my n port will hr more favourable. Grain, that is, rice aiul bajree, 
v'ill be found ill great alminlanc(‘. Horned cattle and sheep are numerous. 
'I’he pasturage i.s not good, liut near the s»*a abundant, (’amels would he found 
ill great ahiindance, as also horses; these are of a small and diminutive breed, 
hilt the camels ari* very superior. From the number of hutfaloes, milk and ghee 
an* to la* had in great ahuiulance, and all tlie rivers abound in fish. 

“ It is diilieidt to lix the population of Siride, and 1 hear in mind that I have 
:m en the fairest portion of tlu country in my progress througli it by the IndiLs. 
'ria* tmmher of people in the dc’lta does not exi*eed 30,000; and tlie parts away 
from the river, both to the east and wa\st, are thinly peopled; for pastoral coun- 
tries are not iioimlons. I'he villages within reach of the inuiulatioii are, how- 
ever, larg(? and numenms ; and, inclndiitj^ tlu* whoh* tace of the coiuury, there, 
eaniioi he less than a million of human heingio One fourth of this number may 
he Hindoos; and the greater portion of the ]Mahomim*daus are dejsceiided from 
eonvt'rts to that religion.” — (To/. /»/>. 23o, 2o().) 

“ ’Flu* climate of Lower Siiide is sultry and di.sagret'aiiU*. The thermometer 
ranges as high as 91)0 in March, and though the soil is a rich alluvium, the dust 
Mows inci*ssaiitly. The dews are very heavy and dangerous. It Ls in evi ry 
n*sp(‘ci a trying eoiiiitry to the human constitution, and this was observable in 
the ])n*m.uure old age of the inhabitants. 

“ 1 sliall not (*ntt*r on a description of the Court of Sinde, as it may be found 
in Lieut.-Coloiiel J’otlinger’s work, and in a narrative lately published by my 
brother*. Its s].'lentlor must have faded ; for though tlie Ameer and his family 
n*rtainly wore sonu* sujierh jewel-s, there w;is not much to attract our notice in 
tlu*ir ])alaee or durbar: they met in a dirty hall without a eariiet ; they sat in 
room which was lilled by a rabble of greasy soldiery, and the noise and dust were. 
Iiardly to he endured. The orders of the AmeA:r himself to procure silence, though 
repeated sev(‘ral times, were ineHectual, and sonu* of the conversation was iiiaii- 

* Narrative of a \ isit to the Court of Siiide. By James Burnes, Surgeon. 
Kdin, 1831. 
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dihlc on that account. Wc were, however, intonned that the crowd had hia-ii 
collected to display the legions ol'Sinde; and they certainly contrived to lill the 
alleys and passages every where, nor couhl wa; pass out ol* the fort without some 
exertion on the j»art of the nobles, who were our conductors.” 

On the morning of the S3rd of April, Mr. Barnes and his 
party set out from Ilydrabad, and found the Ameer’s state 
barge a very commodious boat, adorned with scarlet pavilions 
and silken screens, and floating pendants. In eight days they 
liad proceeded 100 miles, and reached Sehwun, passing through 
a thinly peopled and uninteresting country, destitute of wood. 

On the evening of the 14th, the party landed, and on the 
15th proceeded to Khyrpoor, where they were most cordially 
and politely received by the Ameer. 

“ He cx|yrcssf(l sorrow that wc couhl iiol slay a uioutli \vit!i liiiii; hut sinct; wt 
wen' resolved to proceed, we must take his state barge, and ihe sou of his vi/ier, 
to the frontier, and accept the poor hosjiitality of a Belooche soldier, meaning 
himself, so long as wc were in the Khyrpoor territory. I must mention that llu- 
hospitality, which he so modestly named, consisted of eight or ten sheep, with all 
sorts of provisions for lt3() peoyde daily; and that, while at lvhyrj)oor, he sent for 
our use, twice a day, a meal of seventy-two dishes. They consisted of y)ilJaos. 
and other native viands. The cookery was rich, and some of them delicious. 
They were served u]) in silver. 

“ It would be diHieult to conceive a more unpopular ruh‘, wdth all classe.s of 
their subjects, than that of the Ameers of Siiule : nor is the feeling disguisi'd ; 
many a fervent hope did we hear expressed, in every part of tlie country, that we 
wen* the forerunners of coiKjuesf, the advance-guard of a comyuering army. I’lie 
persons of the Ameers are secure from danger, by the mmdjer of slaves wliicli 
they eutortain around their persons. These people are called ‘ Kha.skele(‘s,' 
and enjoy the contidence of their masters, with a considerable shan* of po\vor: 
they are hereditary slaves, and a distinct class of the community, who marry only 
among themselves.” — {Fol, f, pp. OU, (»1, (i2.) 

On the lOtli, the party marched to Bukkur, a fortress which 
occupies the whole of a small rocky island in the middle of the 
stream, and which, with the towns of Roree on one side, and 
the deserted Sukkur on the t>ther, seem to have risen from the 
ruin of the ancient Brahminical city Alorc, once the capital of 
a great kingdom, which appears to have existed in the days of 
Alexander, and not to have been finally subverted till the Ma- 
l\Dmmedan conquest of these countries, in tlie seventh century 
of our era. Bukkur, from its command of the navigation of 
the river, and its vicinity to the southern extremity of the 
Bolan Pass, the great route from Kandahar, is undoubtedly 
the most important position on tlic Indus. 

'file Vizier of the Khyrpoor chief, before taking leave, eu- 
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(loavoiircd to induce Mr. Rurncs to conclude with him a treaty 
of alliance hctvveen the Rritish government and his master ; for 
he said there was a prophecy that the English were to possess 
all India, and the stars and heaven proclaimed the fortune 
“ of the English!” 

An Afghan chief too, who had so far profited by his recent 
mission to (Calcutta as to ride an English saddle, with which 
he, no doubt, proposed to astonish the untravellcd of his own 
country, was, much to Mr. Rurnes‘‘s regret, deprived of this 
gratification by a discovery of the horrible fact, that he had all 
the w^hilc been treasuring, not, as he simply imagined, an 
article constructed with the skins of ordinary domesiic animals, 
but had been unfortunate enough, wretched man that he was, 
to have been daily applying his /if i////u/ person, with the inter- 
vention of only a thin pair of trousers, to the very hide of the 
unclean beast- 

On the 2(jth they took their leave of Sinde, and entered the 
country of the Khan f)f Bhawulpoor, chief of the tribe of 
Daoodpootras, or Sons of David. 

“ Op. tlu- (»r 'Ip.v, our JlcfJ, p.ow s\v(lli*i t > I^oat-^, ijuitfod tlu- 

liulus .'It >Uttuiu‘()tc, wluTp it ivcoivcsi till* unit tl w.'Uirs of tltc IVmjah vivi-ra; 
.IS if to ri-mitul tis ofils iiia<j;nitiuli*, tlu* striTini was liorc v.itU r than in a’»y ctlu r 
]»:irr of its coursp, oxccL'iliii;*' 2000 y.tnls. W<* took a last rarpwt ll of its v\alors, 
and ('ntiTPtl tlio ('li(‘iial), or Acosiiu's ol' tin* (jrcpks.’*- (/W. 7.,/^. 77.) 

From Rhawul Khan, the chief of the principality, ^Ir. JKirnes 
experienced a inost friendly and hospitable reception. He is 
“ a handsome man, about thirty years of age, somew hat grave 
‘‘ in his demeanour, though mo.st affable and gentlemanlike.” 

“ Wi* Jft'l him, kiudnes-s, and ilio siuceiv imuini r in 

which he had shown it. In the eveniiii^ the J\h;in sent for our ]‘ernsal the 

Ipstimoiii.ds that had hccii ^iNcii to Ills ;»iaiivifat!ior hy Mr. Klphinsloue, wltii li 
art* prosorved with ^ro.-it priih* and can? in tin* archives of hi; yovcrinncnl. For 
iny own ])art, 1 felt ctjual satisfaction to iiiid ihc ]*hi,i>;lish t haiaclt r stand so 
in tliis remote corner of Indi.a, and the jn.>t apprcciativ'n of the hi rli-iniiidcd 
indlvitlual who had been the means of lixiii;*' it.” — (/ «/. /., j). 81 .) 

“ The chief is of a inccli.inical turn t»f iniiul; he proilnccd a dctonaliii,;^ i^iin, 
whicli had been matlc under Ids directions, from an F.nnijican p.iltcrn, .ami cer - 
tainly did cretlit to the arilliccr ; he liatJ also iiiaiinfactnrcil the luvcss.o y c:^),- , 
ami rulminatiiuy powder.” —( /«/. /., M*’*.) 

This chief has a limited territory, yichling a revenue of 
about 100,000/. a year, with which he maintains two tliousaiul 
regular infantry, and some artillery. The whole force of his 
territories may he about t wenty thousand men. 
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“ Thu merchants ot* Bliawulpoor deal extensively in goods ol‘ Kuropean 
luanuracturc, which they receive from I'ullee, in Marwar, by way of Becc.'inecr 
and the des(M-t, and slmuI into the Doorance country, by the routt; of Moiiltan and 
Leia, crossing the Indus at Kahcrce. The Hindoos of Hbawidpoor, and, indeed, 
of all this country, are a most enterprising race of men ; tlu'y often travel to 
Balkh and Bokhara, and sometimes to Astracaii, for |)iirposes of commerce : 
they take the route of Peshawur,*Cabool, and Bamean, and, crossing the Oxus, 
exr]i;mg<* at Bokhara the productions of India, for this quarter of Asia and 
lUissia, which are annually brought by the mercliaiits of tliat country, 'fhey 
Np«)ke highly of the Uzbek king, and jiraist d Dost Mahomined, of (Jabool, for 
th(' protection ho afforded to trade.” — (/'W. /., /;. :?S1.) 

Passing from the eoiintry of the l)ao(nl])ootras, our travel- 
lers entered ihe territory of tlie Seiks, tlie kingdom of the 
Piiiijal), or five waters, for whose ruler, llic presents of which 
they were the bearers were destined, and wliose capital, 1 Lahore, 
was therefore the limit of their journey. 

^rhe Seiks, originally a religious sect, became, after a hipse 
of several generations, i\ military confederacy, wliicli within 
the last twenty or thirty years has been consolidated by the 
genius of lluiijeet Sing into one kingdom, under his own des- 
potic but not oppressive rule. The Punjah is a triangle, of 
which the Indus and the Sutlegc form the two sides, and the 
Himalaya mountains the liasc — from the semoiuitaiiis descend 
lliree great navigable rivers, wliicli, passing through the whole 
leiigtli of tlie kingdom, unite near the apex of the triangle, and 
with tlie Sutlegc contribute to swell the waters of tlic Indus. The 
greater jiart of this well-defined territory is fruitful and popu- 
lous, and, under the dominion of its present chief, has become 
powerful in military resources. Prudent as well as powerful, it 
has been his ])olicy to seek security rather from luimbling his 
neighbours than extending his dominions, and with the excep- 
tion of the insulated and impregnable valley of Cashmere, lie 
has scarcely retained any portion of the territory ; he has repeat- 
edly over-ruii beyond the limits we have described. 

With a revenue of two iiiillious uiid a half Sterling, a disci- 
])lined army, commanded by European officers, of ^^55,00() 
infantry, 5000 cavalry, and above 100 pieces of artillery, 
besides (loiil)le that number of irregular troops, in a territory 
so compact and well-defined as the Punjal), Euiijcet Sing 
must be considered one of the most jiowerful of the native 
sovereigns of Asia. lUit the dragoifs teeth have lieen sown in 
the land, and the curse that awaits on Asiatic usurpation is 
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prepared tor liis people. The death of liiinjeet, a?i event that 
cannot be far distant, will, in all probability, be the signal for 
«'i civil war, which, there is every reason to fear, must shatter 
the fabric he has raised, and reduce to its original elements 
that mass which is held together by the assimilating power of 
his individual genius. 

So long as lliinjeet Sing lives, there is C‘very reason to hope 
that his territories will be governed with vigour and with 
moderation. Whatever may have b(‘cn the jealousy he at one 
time entertained of the llritish government, it has long since 
given place to a just confidence, derived from the scrupulous 
observance, on our j)art5 of all the engagements into w’hich we 
have entered with him and his neighbours ; and a more accu- 
rate appre<iiatiou of our general system of policy, as well as of 
the community of our political and commercial interests. The 
(Mtergy of his government, on the other hand, the pros]>erlty of 
his dominions, and the efficiency of the military force he main- 
tains, give us all the security we could desire for the ])rcserva- 
tiou of traiu|uillity, the protection of commerce, and an effective 
and cordial assistance in defending what is, in fact, our common 
frontier against any enemy who may apjaoach it ; but with his 
life will terminate these reasonable grounds of confidence. 

The death of the Ameer of Hydrahad has already lighted 
up a civil war in Sinde. The chief of Bhawulpoor, too >veak 
to protect himself, has been deprived of a large portion of his 
territory wliich he held of the Seik govcrnineut, and when, in 
the course of nature, the talented chief of that government, now 
an infirm old man, shall have been removed from the stage on 
which he has enacted so distinguished a part, there will not 
remain, on the banks of the Indus, or between our possessions 
and that river, one chief capable of repelling, or efficiently 
aiding us to repel, the aggressions of any powerful enemy *, and 
there will no longer exist the means of giving security to 
commerce on any portion of the Indus or its tributary streams. 
Our own territories, or those of the neighbouring princes apil 
chiefs, which wo have engaged to protect, will be exposed along 
the whole lino, as they liave hitherto been from Sinde, to con- 
tinual inroads from the ])redatory hordes, that internal discord, 
or a pusillanimous ruler, never fail in those countries to let loose 
on the i)eaceful part of the population. Where no established 
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government exists, there can be no responsibility to foreign 
states — treaties necessarily become “ a dead letter’’ — the lawless, 
the desperate?, the enterprising, and the dissolute, attracted by 
the hope of plunder abroad, and restrained by no authority at 
home, reap, with their swords, a harvest where they have not 
sown ; and, preferring the excitement of such a life to the toils 
of husbandry, the fruits of which, by the depredation of rob- 
bers like themselves, arc rendered tlaily more precarious, 
gradually convert the most fertile and populous ])rovinces into 
deserts, and drive the more adventurous of the impoverished 
peasantry to the necessity of inflicting uj)on others the violence 
from which they have suflered, and of living by the rapine 
which has ruined them. Witness the condition of a large por- 
tion of the finest provinces of India during the supremacy of 
the Maliratta power, of Kandeish and Malwa, in the days of 
the Pindarecs, and of almost every jjortion of India at sonu? 
per od of its modern history, from the same causes, generatetl 
by a similar course of events. 

The liritish government in India cannot permit such a slate 
of things to endure, ami ought not to allow it to aris(\ It i^; 
not enough that our troops should be ready to marcii against 
the depredators, and to extirpate the evil when it shall have 
become intolerable ^ or that we shall be prepared to interposo, 
and re-establish order and g4iod government alosig the banks of 
the Indus, when they shall have been laid waste and depoj)u- 
lated. The political and comiiierci'd interests (if Kngland and 
of India, a regard to the security of our own territories, and 
the properly of our fellow-subjects, as well as to the interests 
of humanity, demand, that, having knowledge and e\])erience 
suflicient to enable us to foresee, and ])ower enough to jn-event, 
these evils, we should tiot })ermit our own position to be 
weakened — our frontier to be rendered indefensible for half a 
century to come — our commerce in Central Asia to be annihi- 
lated — the Indus to be rendered unavailable for any good pur- 
pose at the moment when its value has becji discovered, and 
those whom w e are bound to proUct, to be jdundered and mas- 
sacred, or demoralised, and driven from their homes, because*, 
forsooth, we must abstain from interfering in the affairs of other 
stales, and permit every chief who can collect a hundred men, 
and possess himself of an enclosed village, to contribute his 
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share to the desolation of the country, and the destruction of 
our moans of defence against a foreign enemy, before we foel 
ourselves entitled to use the ample resources at oiii disposal for 
our own protection, and that of every industrious and well-ilis- 
posed member of the community. 

We shall denounce every usurpation — we protest against 
('very unprovoked aggression — we shall oppose, by all the 
means we can command, every abuse of pow(*r, every oj)pros- 
sion of the weak by the strong; but we will not subscribe to 
the opinions of those who wouhl sacrifice to a fancied theory 
of im])raclicable political morals the best interests of mankind ; 
and call upon us to permit the growth of evils, and sanction, 
by our forhearanec, the progress of crime and misery, which 
we, and wi' alone, can prevent, and which we know we shall 
at length be called upon to put down with the sword; because 
that kind of excuse for interfering has not ijet been afforded, 
which tlu?y are y)leased to point out as lu.'cessary to justify the 
protc’clion of our own means of defence, and the temperate 
assertion of the claims of humanity. 

^J'lie first duty of the governors of Ih itish India is to ensure 
the safet y, tramynillity, and prosperity of that country ; they 
arc as fully and ecpiitubly resptmsihle for the evils they can and 
do not prevent or remedy, as for any ills they may intliet ; anil 
they must answer to Knglaud and to India for the neglect, if, 
will'll danger approaches, the line of the Indus should not he 
found to be in a defensible eondiiion ; or, if the nations on its 
banks, instead of contributing to our means of resistance, should 
not only have dissipated tlieir own resources, but drawn largely 
u{)on oiir's, and become causes of disorganisation and of weak- 
ness to our allies and ourselves. J.et it be remembered, that 
preparations for defence are not best made when the danger 
against Avhicli we luive to prepare is close upon us, and that all 
organisations in a new country are slowly matured ; that the best 
guarantee for the preservation of peace is to be derived from 
maintaining an attitude and petition which offers no prospect of 
advantage to an assailant ; and that it is not enough — and tliis 
is emphatically true of our eastern empire — that a government 
should be strong and vigilant ; it must also shoxo that it is both, 
and give to its jieacetid subjects not only safety, but the confi- 
dence of seen rity. 
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We do not mean to assert that an advantageous adjustment 
of our relations with all the states on the Indus, or even an 
occupation of the banks of that river, which sooner or later 
will be forced upon us, would comprise all that is necessary to be 
done for the security of India ; but we do say, that in every 
plan for the defence and good government of that country, in 
every attempt to extend its commerce, and promote the pros- 
perity and internal tranquillity of the empire, so far as these 
are dependent on our relations with the countries to the west 
and north, a primary, — a preliminary and indespensable con- 
dition, is the perfect security, so far as it can bq secured, of our 
north western frontier, that is the line of the Indus, and au 
open navigation of that river. These, therefore, arc objects 
whicli must be attained. 

We fear that such of our readers as have followed us 
through these observations, will scarcely forgive us for having 
led them away from the more attractive pages of Mr. Burnes’s 
narrative, to which we must refer them for a very amusing 
detail of the pomps anti ceremonies, the feastings and revelries, 
the camp and court, of Runjcct Sing. In the mean time, wo 
follow the traveller on his second journey, to explore the 
countries of Central Asia. 

It is not our intention, however, to give an abstract of a 
work, which every one has no doubt read ; but rather to attract 
attention to some particular points, and to deduce from the in- 
formation conveyed to us by Mr. Burnes, or collected from 
other authentic sources, some inferences which we believe not 
to be altogether unimportant. 

The success of his expedition to explore the Indus, and the 
ignorance in which the unhappy fate of Moorcroft and his 
companions had left us, of the countries of Toorkistan, seem to 
l)avc induced Mr. Burnes to suggest, and the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India to determine on his being employed to explore 
those regions which lie between India and the Oxus, Bok- 
hara and the Casjnan sea, of which we possessed no authentic 
account. Even Afghanistan had undergone so many changes 
since Mr. Elphinstone’s mission to that country in 1809, that 
little was accurately known of its present condition; wliile of 
the Oxus, we only conjectured its source, knew that it fell 
into the sea of Aral, and had read that Nadir Shah had navi- 
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gated it from Kilif, near Balkh, to the vicinity of Oorgunje. 
The countries between Cabool and that river, including the 
great line of road across the Hindoocoosh, had in modern 
times been visited by only one European, who had survived 
the journey ; and he had not given to the world the result of 
bis in(|uirics and observations*. 

Setting out from Lahore, Mr. Burnes, as he advanced, judi- 
ciously reduced his baggage, to the amount which a poor 
traveller might be supposed to carry with liim, and assuming 
the garb of the countries through which he w'as to pass, for 
the purpose of avoiding unnecessary observation, while he 
avowed his real character, when (juestioned by any one entitled 
to inquire, took the most prudent and best concerted measures to 
ensure his safety and success. lie was accompanied by Dr. 
Gerard, of the Bengal medical service, a gentleman, whose 
researches in the Himalaya mountains had inured him to the 
privations of travelling in those countries, and evinced a love 
of science, and an enterprising character, which seemed to 
jioint him out as a fit companion in the undertaking, hazardous 
and dilficult as it was, in which Mr. Burnes was engaged. 

After traversing the Punjab from the Sutlegc to the banks 
of tile Indus, he forded that river above Attock ; thus prov- 
ing, wdiat till then was doubted, that it is fordable after 
it enters the plains; a fact which, in a military jioint of view, is 
of obvious importance. From thence, he returned to Attock, 
a fortress of no strength, which, however, commands the prin- 
cipal ferry on this ])artof the Indus. He there found the river 
only two hundred and sixty yards broad, but thirty-five fathoms 
deep, and running with a current of six miles an hour. 'JNie 
]iassagc occupied only four minutes. Ti'hrec. miles lieyoiul the 
river, he found himself in the country of the Afghans. 

It is curious enough, that a people so near India as the 
Afghans, and whose hostility was at one time so formidable to 
us, that it led to our first modern alliance with Persia-f-, should 

* Mr. I'i. Stirliiijr, of tho civil service, w;is, we believe, tlii' lirsl. Fair\^- 

peaii, exeejjt Mooreroft and bis companions, who, for a eenliiry or two, bas 
i-russed tlie mountains between Italkli and (''abool. Air. Woolll’, the missionary, 
was llie second, and Mr. Unriies, the third. 

t One of tl\e principal objects of Sir .lohn Malcolm’s mission to IVrsia, in 
ISOO, which rc-eslal)lislied our connection with that eonnlrv, was to imlucc the 
Shah to attack tlu' Afghans, should they invade Tnilia. 
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not have been visited by any Englishmen, except the inlelligent 
Forster, who passed through it in 1783, until the threatened 
invasion of India by Napoleon, and the connection he had 
formed with the court of Tehran, intluced the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India to send a mission to the court of Cabool, in 1809 ; 
and that, nevertheless, we sliould have a more perfect account 
of that people tlian perhaps of any other in Asia*, lliit the 
political condition of the kingdom has undergone so great a 
change since Mr. Elphinstone’s work was published, that 
though we must still refer to it all those who desire to have an 
accurate knowledge of the ])eoplc, their various tribes, their 
habits, manners, and singular institutions, we must beg the 
itidiilgencc of our readers, wliile wc attempt to lay before them 
a hasty sketch of the present condition of that nation. 

Afghanistan may be described as extending from the Indus 
on the east to a short distance beyond Herat and Furrah on 
the west, and from the Ilindoocoosh on the north to the 
banks of the Hehnund and the Bolan Pass on the south, both 
being ijicluded within it. The whole country comprised in 
these limits, with the exception of the mountainous districts of 
the Hazaralis and Oimaks in the north-western angle, is inha-« 
bited chiefly by the Afghans, and possessed exclusively by that 
people. 

They appear to ])c a distinct race, speaking a peculiar lan- 
guage, and preserving institutions anil a frame of society whicli 
cithejf have never prevailed, or have long since ceased to exist 
amongst the tixed populations by which they are surrouiuleil. 
At all times of their known history they have l)cen a warlike 
nation, and under the families of Gliuzni and Ghoree, and the 
descendants of Timour, exteiuled their coiujuesls far into India, 
in which they established extensive colonies, and two successive 
dynasties of Maliommedan rulers, the last of which is still 
represented by the present sovereign of Delhi, who, if he retains 
none of their ])o\ver, jirescrves, at least, the title of his Mogul 
ancestors. In the latter days of the Suffoveeah (Sophy), kings 
of Persia, they made themselves masters of the greater part 
of thfit country. From thence they were I'xpcllcd by Nadir 
Shah, to whose rule they sulimitted, and who was mainly 

* 'riicTi* iltK’s in)i, \vi- l;r)i( vi’, rxist so lull, true*, ;iii(l rompri lu’Msivi* an account 
of any ..ialic ii:.!i</n, .is i., to be tbni.il in Mr. iilpliiiislouo’s .a coiint ol‘ ('abo<jl. 
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indebted to their valour for the success that attended his 
expeditions against India — Balkh — Uokhara-*— Kharazm, and 
the Caucasian tribes, and his wars with the Turks. On the 
death of that conqueror, Ahmed Khan, Afghan of the Doora- 
iiec tribe, and much respected clan of Suddozie, having collected 
a large body of his countrymen, who were present in Nadir’s 
camp when he was murdered, and seized some of the most 
valuable jewels and other treasures, which tlic Persian monarch 
had brought from India, succeeded in ])lacing himself on the 
throne of his native country. Emulating the military achieve- 
ments of his late master, he extended his dominions on every 
side ; twice entered Delhi as a conqueror, and bequeathed to 
bis son an empire, which extended from Ncshaporc, in western 
Khorasan, to Sirhind, which lies cast of the Sutlcge, and from 
the Oxus to the sea. It therefore included, beyond the limits 
that we have assigned to Afghanistan, the whole of the Punjab 
and Sinde, with a portion of India beyond the Sullege, Peloo- 
chistan, Cashmere, Koondooz, Balkh, and the greater part of 
IVrsian Khorasan. 

But the Afghans, while they submitted to a monarch appa- 
rently absolute, had national institutions of a patriarchal and 
populfir character, which no sovereign could infringe with 
imjninity. Divided into numerous tribes, and these again 
into clans, each little community had established a system of 
internal government, partly patriarchal and partly elective, in 
which the elders and the people had an important share, and 
which, while it had one general character in all, had also its 
peculiarities in each. The principal families of these tribes and 
clans were a proud and powerful body of nobles, whom it was 
necessary for the monarch to conciliate, because he could not 
constrain them ; and they, in their turn, were under a like 
necessity to protect the interests .and preserve tlie attachment 
of the minor communities, from which they derived their influ- 
ence and their }K)wer, .and therefore to respect the po])ular 
institutions, which the temper and the habits of the people 
made them jealous to maintain. • 

The Afghan nation, therefore, more resembled a confederacy 
acknowledging one supreme head, than the uniform unor- 
ganised mass which composed the population of other eastern 
kingdoms ; .and the sovereigns who have been most successful 
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in establishing an arbitrary power, have not been those who 
have tampered with the popular institutions to which the 
people are so much attaclicd, but those who directed the warlike 
spirit of the nation to foreign conquest; and while they main- 
tained, for that purpose, a force which made them formidable 
at home as well as abroad, enriched the army by plunder, and 
controlled the nobles, as much on the pretext of military 
discipline as in the exercise of civil authority. 

But the successors of Ahmed Shah, corrupted by the adula- 
tion, whicli, as princes, was paid them by the courtiers, and 
ignorant or regardless of the temper and feelings of the nation, 
abused with the utmost indiscretion the power which had 
fallen into their hands, and by a senseless arrogance alienated 
the affections of their subjects. At length, Mahmood, one of 
the grandsons of Ahmed, after a series of civil wars, wl»icli had 
dethroned and expelled from the kingdom two of his brolhers, 
was raised to the Musnud, chiefly by the al/ility, influence, 
and power of Futtch Khan, head of the great Dooranee tribe 
of Baurikzic, which numbers sixty thousand families. Having 
appointed that nobleman liis prime minister, and permitted him 
to place his numerous brothers in the governments of the most 
important provinces, Mahmood put an end to the sovereignty 
of his own family, by cruelly butchering the man to whom he 
owed his elevation. The brothers of Futteh Khan no sooner 
heard of his murder than they revolted, and, collecting a force, 
drove Mahmood to seek shelter in Herat, at tlic extremity of 
what had been his kingdom. 

The foreign conquests of Ahmed Shah, with the exception 
of Cashmere, Inad already been lost, and that fruitful valley 
was speedily seized by the Seiks, who, aided by the talents of 
Runjeet Sing, had successfully asserted their independence, 
and the possession of the Punjab. Sinde followed the example ; 
Beloochistan threw oflT the yoke ; Balkh and Koondooz fell to 
the lot of the Oozbeck chiefs who governed them, and the 
Persians re-established their supremacy in Khorasan. The 
A'fghan empire was thus reduced to the limits which we have 
described, as defining the country inhabited and possessed by 
the Afghans. 

Four independent principalities have been established in this 
territory, on the ruins of the Suddozie monarcliy. Of these. 
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three arc held by the brothers t>f Fiitteli Khan, and the 
fourth by Prince Ivaniran, the son of IMaliniood. 

We shall first notice Peshawer, which province formerly 
extended to the Indus. It can hardly he said to be indepen- 
dent, for it has been subdued more than once by the Seiks, 
who have not, however, attempted to retain it, and now pays to 
llunjeet Sing a yearly tribute of sixty horses, and some rice. 

Its territory is confined to the circular yilain of I^eshawcr, 
whose diameter does not cxceeil thirty-five miles, and the hills 
of Cohaut, which form its southern boundary ; it is held by 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan, and two of his brothers by the 
same mother, who do not, however, interfere in the affairs of 
the government. They enjfiy a revenue of about nine lacs of 
rupees (i!V90,()00) of wdiich Sultan Mahomed receives six lacs, 
chargcalile with all the public expenses, and the remaining 
three lacs are divided between his brothers. The contingent 
of troops furnished by this territory, is about three thousand 
men ; and besides these, the chief has a small corp of tw^o hun- 
dred disci])rmed infantry, and six guns. A considerable body 
of men , could, on any emergency, be collected from the villages, 
but they are ill armed. The chief is a man of some education, 
of prilished and engaging manners, and an amiable and hospitable 
disposition, hut lie is delicient in energy ami decision. His 
government is oppressive, and the ]ieople are, consequently, 
disaffected. 

The family of Peshawer have a close and cordial alliance 
witli that at Kandaliar, but are at enmity with their brother of 
Cabool. 

The city of Kandahar, and a considi'iable extent of territory, 
comprising the country of the Ifaurikzic tribe, is in the hands 
of three other brothers of FuttehKhan, all by one mother. The 
government is conducted by Kohun Dill Khan. The rcv’cnues 
of the principality amount to above eight lacs of rupees, audit 
maintains a body of nine thousand horse and six guns. For 
the defence of the country against a foreign enemy, the Pui'ik- 
zics of Gerislik could alone furnish ten thousand cflicicnt 
cavalry. The government of Kandahar is oppressive and un- 
popular, and all the military expeditions of the chiefs have 
been unsuccessful. 

Prince Kamran, son of Mahniood, the last of tlie Suddozie 
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kings, has retained possession of Herat and of the adjoining 
territory, extending on one side to Furrah and Goorian, and 
the other to the vicinity of Gcrishk. These possessions yield 
him a revenue of about seven lacs of rupees, and he has a 
considerable amount of jewels and hoarded treasure. He main- 
tains a force of about four thousand men, besides the militia of 
the city of Herat, and he can obtain a very considerable and 
efficient body of auxiliaries from adjoining tribes. He appears 
to be a man of weak intellect, debauched habits, and a tyran- 
nical disposition, whom no one loves or respects. He is parti- 
cularly obnoxious to all the members of the Ilarikzic family, 
because of liis hereditary claims to the sovereignty, and the 
share he had in the massacre of their brother, Futtch Khan. 
The independence of Herat, like that of Peshawer, is dubious. 
It has more than once been occupied by the Persians, to whose 
sovereign, Kaniran, he sends a yearly tribute, under the name of 
a present, and occasionally professes allegiance. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, another of the brothers of Futteh 
Khan, whose mother was a Persian, rules at Cabool. His 
territories now extend from the Hindoocoosh mountains to 
Ghuzni, and from the confines of the Hazarah country to that 
of the Khybcrces*. The surface is irregular and strong, that 
is, defensible, but in many parts extremely fertile, and inter- 
sected by tolerable roads. It furnishes a revenue of about 
twenty-five lacs of rupees, and the chief retains ten or twelve 
thousand horse, well mounted and armed, two thousand infan- 
try, and a park of fourteen guns, tolerably served. He can also 
command a considerable body of auxiliaries and village troops, 
and the Persians of Cabool, amounting to twelve thousand fami- 
lies, of the martial tribe of Jewanshcrc (transplanted by Nadir 
Shah from Karabaugh on theborders of Georgia) arc attached to 
him, because of his Persian descent, and the favour he has shown 
them. He pays his troops regularly, and is esteemed a brave 
and experienced commander. He has a great and well-earned 
reputation for justice, decision, energy, and attention to busi- 
ness. He has become somewhat bigotted, and adopts the 
Koran as his only guide in secular as well as religious matters. 
This has the advantage of giving consistency to liis public 

♦ Since the puhlication of Mr. nurnes’s work, Oost Muhometr Khan has 
annexed Jdalahad to his previous jiosse.ssioiis. 
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acts. In conformity with the precepts of the Koran, he levies 
a duty of only 2^ per cent, on the merchandise that enters his 
territories, and in return ho affords every encouragement and a 
perfect protection to trade, iiisoinuch, that merchants, it is said, 
may travel from one frontier of his possessions to anotliclr, with- 
out a guard, and without fear of molestation. He is on bad 
terms with his brothers at Peshawer and Kandahar, and has 
formed no foreign alliances ; but he has been in correspondence 
with tlie Emperor of llussia, and has had more intercourse with 
the court of St. Petersburgh than with the British government 
in India. 

The events of last year have considerably increased the influ- 
ence and the power of Dost Mahomed Khan. 

Shoojah 111 Moolk, one of the exiled kings of the Suddozie 
family, who had found an asylum in the British territories, was 
enabled, by the assistance of Iliinjeet Sing, to make an eflbrt 
for the recovery of his throne. Having collected a considerable 
mercenary force, he advaiuiod to Shekapoor, defeated the army 
which the Ameers of Sinde sent to oppose him, forced them to 
pay liiin a considerable sum of money, and obtained from them 
an assignment of the revenues of that place. From thence he 
hastened through the Bolan Pass to Kandahar, and meditated 
an advance on Cabool, when his cam]) was attacked and his 
army routed and dispersed by Dost Mahomed Khan, who, 
with his usual vigour and promptitude, had proceeded beyond 
the limits of his own territories to repel the invasion. He is 
undf)ubtetlly by far the most powerful of the Afghan chiefs ; 
and if Ave are to look for a reunion of the broken fragments of 
that kingdom, it must be from the hands of Dost Mahomed 
Khan. 

Such is the shattered state of this once powerful empire, 
which still contains a population of five millions, divided, it is 
true, by political factions, but connccteil by the bonds of a 
common language, nation, and religion, and capable of furnish- 
ing an almost unlimited number of the best and bravest imdis- 
ci])lined troops in Asia. 

The condition of such a nation, bordering upon India, 
commanding the only routes by which an enemy could march 
to the invasion of that country, or its commerce find an outlet 
to the west, must always be a subject of the deepest interest to 
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Great Dritain ; and if Persia should, at any time, fall into the 
hands of liiissia, will become the only remaining barrier 
against ihc advance of that power to the Indus. Yet, up to 
this time \vc have formed no connection with any of its cliiefs, 
and have taken no steps to prepare the way for making it 
available to us as a second line of defence, into which it must, 
nevertheless, be converted, should we be pushed back from 
that which we have endeavoured, with more prudence than 
.skill, to establi.sh in Persia. 

liven in the present distracted state of the country, while 
the Indus is forbidden to commerce, and the Punjab, Pesha- 
wer, and Jvandaluir, shut up by the exorbitant duties that 
are levied on the imports, and even on tlic transit of goods, 
the value of tlie merchandise, chiefly the produce and inanu- 
faclures of Britain and of British India, that pay duty at the 
custom-house of Cabool, amounts to 800,000/. a year, and 
there can be no doubt that the trade is capable ()f great exten- 
sion. But a few years ago, the mfinufactures of Russia were 
more used in Central Asia, and even at C'abool, than our own ; 
but now it is otherwise, and in Persia, Bokhara, and all 
Toorkislan, as well as at Cabool and Herat, our commodities, 
from their superiority and comparative clu‘apncss, are gradually 
driving all others out of the market, and even superseding the 
native manufactures. Yet this commerce is carrietl on through 
the mo.st disturbed and dangerous countries of the east, without 
the ])r()ttction of treaties, or the active interposition of any 
public authorilles. 

That it is dangerous to tamper with commerce, or encumber 
it vviih help, we admit, and that the silent power of individual 
intcM'esls will continue to extend tliis trade, as it has led to its 
establishment, we do not question ; but as little do we doubt, 
that the removal of ackiiowlcilged and obvious impediments — 
a more intimate connection with the rulers of the country, and 
with the people — the arrangement of a more equitable scale of 
duties in some places — exemption from unnecessary molestation 
in others, and the confidence in the character and principles of 
a nation, wliicli grow out of an intimate intercourse w^ith even 
a few' individuals belonging to it, could not fail to improve our 
commercial reialion.s with flic count rie.s we.st of the Indus, as 
those relation.^ in their turn would inevilablv gem rale a livelier 
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sense of mutual benefit, and a closer political connection, 
founded on community of interest. 

It is to the influence of individual character, rather than to 
our political power, or the measures of our government, that we 
<3wc the reputation for fair dealing, and for honour, which often 
enables an Englishman to procure from the merchants of 
Central Asia, to whom he is an utter stranger, money in return 
for a bill, of which the man who purchases it cannot read a 
letter. When an untravelled Afghan speaks with respect of 
the English nation, it is most jn'obable that the feeling is derived, 
either directly or indirectly, from the impression of the 
national character, which Mr. Elphinstonc and the gentlemen 
of Ills mission have left in the country. When a Persian 
enlarges on the liigh character and ([ualitics of the English, it 
is ten to one that he is painting, in his own way, the portrait 
of some individuals with whom he is or has been acquainted, 
or of wdiom he has heard. It is the same with the Arab. He 
knows little of our nation, and nothing of its power; but his 
intercourse with Mr. Manesty at Bussorah, or Mr. Rich at 
Bagdad, has given him a feeling of rcsj)cct for the people to 
whom they belonged. There arc no men more ready than 
Asiatics to give their esteem to those who deserve it, however 
they may fail to profit by the example of him wlio has excited 
the feeling; and, like all uneducated men, they are ever prone 
to draw general conclusions from the few facts that come under 
their observation. We have reason to be proud of tlie reputa- 
tion which our government enjoys wherever it is known in Asia ; 
but this is not enough ; and it surely would be wise to extend 
and improve our influence with the people of that continent by 
placing in continual communication with them persons who arc 
worthy representatives of our nation, and fovourable examples 
of its character. 

Besides affording the means of self-defence, wliat is the 
advantage of political j)ower, and of a high national character ? 
Is it not the influence tliey give ? But in semi-barbarous nations 
that influence does not grow up in an hour, neither is it ma- 
tured in a day ; for the knowledge of the power, and the cha- 
racter on which it is founded, is there imperfect, and slowly 
dilfuscd. In Europe, where the resources of every kingdom 
are comparatively well known to all the other states, we may 
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assume, with some confidence, that the power of a nation will 
give it corresponding weight and importance ; but in Asia, so 
few men have a sufficient knowledge of the facts, or arc able, 
if the facts were before them, to arrive at any just conclusions 
on these subjects, that errors the most unaccountable to us, arc 
daily committed by the best informed amongst them ; nations, 
as well as individuals, are misled and deceived ; and when we 
know that hundreds, nay, thousands, of the educated natives 
of India believed that our military means were inadetjuate to 
the reduction of the single fortress of llluirtpore, unsupported 
by any army in the field, we have no right to presume that an 
accurate estimate of our strength will be spontaneously formed 
in Afghanistan, or Bokhara; or that our influence there, when- 
ever we choose to exert it, mil be immediately commensurate 
with our actual power. 

While other states are studiously devising the means of 
extending and improving their connt‘Ction with the nations of 
Central Asia, by employing emissaries and envoys, secret and 
avowed, conciliating individuals by personal favours, over- 
awing governments by exaggerated statements, and an osten- 
tatious display of their power, and using every means to 
depreciate our character and disparage our resources and our 
strength, arc we to wrap ourselves up in a fancied security, 
and trust to the allpowerful effect of trutli, whicli we take no 
pains to promulgate, and which, for any thing we can tell, 
may never be known. The Iliissians (says Mr. Biirnes) “ have 
“ impressed the whole of the Oozbecks with higli notions of 
“ their power, to the detriment of all other Euro})ean nations 
and again, “ It is not to be concealed, that the Court of St. 
“ Petersbiirgh have long cherished designs in this (juarter of 
“ Asia.” And yet we have no intercourse of any description 
with these states. 

The foreign, political, and commercial interests of India are 
daily bccojning more important and more complicated, and her 
foreign relations must infallibly receive an extension and an 
organisation to which they have not yet attained. Tlic line 
which separated the j)olitics of Asia from those of Europe 
has been blotted out, and means must be found ft)r assimilating 
and uniting their operations. 11ie growth of our cfisteni em- 
pire has been so rajud, that meifs minds have scarcely kept 
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pace with it, and we Iiave not yet fully appreciated the rank, 
the dignity, and iinj^oi-tance in the scale of Asiatic nations, 
that attaches to the sovereignty, with far more than the power 
of Aurungzebc and of Akbar. The extent, the wealth, and 
resources of that empire, backed by our power in Europe, 
ought to make the influence of England paramount in Central 
Asia, and would make it so, if our strengtli and our jxdiey 
were well understood ; for it is our interest to preserve, not to 
destroy — to build up, not to pull down. Hut the government 
of India has no accredited representative at any really inde- 
pendent court — no organ of communication — no source of 
autlientic information — -lio organised coiTesj)ondence with finy 
kingdom or principality west of tlie Indus. While the pursuit 
of commerce carries the Hindoo across the wdiole continent of 
Asia, from the Indus to the heart of Russia, the Rritish 
government has no means of obtaining authentic intelligence 
from any one of the countries he traverses. 

Tliere is no great government except, perhaps, the Chinese, 
that has established so few foreign connections, 2)roper]y so 
called, as the Rritish government in India ; but tlie time will 
come, and is not now distant, when we sludl be forced to ac- 
knowledge tliat it is not consistent either with our honour or our 
interest to imitate the jKilicy of the Celestial Empire, 

Central Asia, if it is not for us, must be against us. It 
cannot stand neutral between such powers as baigland and 
Russia. The queslioii then is, whuther, when the time of the 
struggle shall arrive— as arrive it will— wc arc to encounter 
Russia with all Asia at her back, or to oppose her with all 
Asia by our side. The power of choosing is still left to us ; 
but how long shall we retain it.^* 

It was our intention to have entered on an examination of 
the lights which have ])een thrown on the ancient geography 
of Asia by Mr. Rurnes, who seems to have had both the 
ancient and modern histories of the countries he visited conti- 
nually before him, and to have taken great and laudable pains 
to identify places rendered interesting by historical events. 
Rut we have already nearly filled up the space allotted to us, 
and must therefore content ourselves with some very brief 
observations. 

In reference to tliis subject, nothing strikes us more forcibly 
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than the full confirmation which the truth and accuracy of the 
historians of Alexander has received from the observations of 
Mr. Burnes. Their descriptions of some of the countries, and 
the natural phenomena they have recorded, might serve, even 
at the j)rcscnt day, to describe them, and whole pages of Arrian 
and Quintus Curtins are as faithful delineations of the natural 
features and character of those countries as any modern tra- 
veller could place before us. Nay, even where Mr. Burnes 
supposes that he has discovered an error, it will be found, on 
more careful examination, that he has but elicited additional 
evidence of the accuracy of Arrian. 

Nothing has more tended to embarrass the inquiries of those 
wlio liavc sought to make history intelligible by the study of 
comparative geograpliy, than the difficulty of ascertaining tlie 
value of the measures of distance used by the ancients. M. 
D'Anville was the first, we believe, who discovered that the 
stadium of the historians of Alexander was a different measure 
from the Olympic stadium, w^hich was in general use among 
tlie Greeks at a later period ; but it is to M. Gosselin that we 
ow'e a more perfect elucidation of this sidfjcct. 

Instead of attempting to compute the value of the stadium 
from the smaller measures, as the palm or the cubit, where a 
minute error in the clement was ncc;essarily multiplied in the 
result of the calculation, he deduced it from the larger mea- 
sures of distance, and ascertained the number of stadia which 
Eratosthenes allowed to •one degree of hititude. Having 
established the fact of tlie variety in the value of the stadium 
at different periods, or as used by different authors, he extended 
his inquiries, and, pursuing the same system of investigation, 
has })ut it beyond all question that, while a ilegree of latitude 
was equal to eight hundred Olympic stadia, it represented only 
seven hundred and fifty of the stadia used by Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and about eleven hundred of those employed by the 
historians of Alexander. 

This was precisely the result in respect to the latter fact, at 
wliich M. ITAnvillc had arrived l>y a different yirocess of rea- 
soning, and in which Dr. Vincent finmd himself obliged to 
concur. Ignorant or regardless of this fact, the Koman 
writers, and more especially Pliny, havti falsified the distances 
which they have given from the infonnatlbn of Greek writers. 
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by uniformly converting the stadium, without reference to its 
real value, into Homan miles, at one fixed rate ; aiul it is under 
the influence of a similar misapprehension that Mr. Burnes 
supposes Arrian to have misrepresented the dimensions of 
Pattala, the delta of the Indus. 

“ Tlic Indus” (Mr. llurues says) “ presents a face of about 125 Biitish 
miles to the sea, which it may be said to enter by eleven mouths;” ami he adds, 
in a note — This limited extent of the delta of the Indus is (piite incuiisisU nt 
with tlie dimensions assigned to it by the Greeks. Arrian informs us, that the 
tw'o braiiches below I'attala, are about 1800 stadia distant from each other, ‘ and 
* so much is the extent of the Island I'attuhi along the sea coast.’ 'J'he distance 
of 125 British miles, the face of the modern d(‘lta does not amount to 1125 
stadia, or little more than one-lialf the assigned distance of Arrian.” 

The calculation is very simple, 69j British miles are etpial 
to a degree of latitude, and about 1100 of tlie stadia of 
Arrian arc e([iial to the same. This gives witliin a fraction 
of 1975 stadia for the value of the 1S5 miles ; or, if we convert 
the Tl 800 stadia of Arrian into British miles, will give a small 
fraction more than 118^ miles, that is 11 o miles than the 
real distance. When wc remember that this was computed, 
not measured distance, wo can only wonder at the accuracy 
of the statement. 

Mr. Burnes rcijeets the o})inion of those who would identify 
•Patta with the city of Pattala, but, as it appears to us, not on 
sidlieient groiiiuls. He has succeeded, we think, in proving, 
that Tatta, still known by the name of Saminuggur, is the 
Miiiagur of the younger Arrian, anil this appears to be his 
prinei})al reason for supposing that it does not represent 
I’attala. Hut we think it more tlian probable that IMinagur 
and the city of Pattala are the same. The name of Pattala, 
as jMr. Burnes lias observed, does not occur in the Pcriplus of 
till' younger Arrian, wlio mentions Minagur as the princijial 
city. rhe presumption, therefore, is, that there was no city 
known by the name of Pattala, when he wrote. But this 
city stood on the delta of the Indus, near its bifurcation. 
Such is the precise position of Minagur, or Tatta*. Pattala 
was the capital iii the time of Alexaiuler — Minagur in Uie 


* 'rile position <»1' Talta, in Mr. Buriies’s iniiiis, is erroneous. It is tliere 
placed at a considerable ilistanc** from tlic ti^ht bank of tlie western branch of 
the liuliis, and, therefore, not on the delta, but on the main land. It is curious 
f'nough that bi» narrativi- and memoirs aifonl no ])ositivr means of deciding 

'.Klbei Tatta stands on the island or not. 
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days of the younger Arrian — ^and Tatta, wliich is identified 
with Minagur, has continued to be the capital till within a 
few years, and is still the largest town in that country. 

It hiay be observed that the names Saminuggur, llralimina- 
bad, and Dewul Sinde, by which it has been known, appear 
all to have reference to some temple or idol, by which it was 
distinguished ; and this might furnish a sufficient reason for its 
change of name — ^if indeed the Greeks had any other reason 
for calling it “ the City of Pattalaf than that it was the 
capital of the island of that name, and of the nation whom, 
from inhabiting that island, they called Pattalans. 

SehwLin a})pears to re]:)resent the city of Sambus Jlaja, and 
we are indebted to Mr. Ihirncs for the discovery of the capital 
of Musicaiius, wliich, we think, is identified with the ruins of 
Alore. Had Bukkur, as some have supposed, been the cajiital 
of that prince, its insular situation would undoubtedly \ja\c 
been recorded. Alore was the capital of a great Bj*ahminical 
kingdom, whose anticpiity extends back to the tlays of the 
Hindoo traditions. 

The countries of Gooch and Moidtan have long been 
believed to represent the territories of the Oxydracm and the 
Malli, and the observations of Mr. Biirnes teiul to confirm the 
belief, as well as to establish the identity of the very ancientf 
city of Moultan, which is still called Malli-Tlian, or Malli- 
"I'harun, with the capital of the nation whose name it bears. 

Mr. Burncs appears to us to have discovered in tlie remarka- 
ble ruin of Shorkotc, the place where Alexander was woiimled ; 
the traditions of the country confirm an opinion which its 
situation and antiquity would have led us to adopt. Alex- 
ander crossed and recrossed the llydraotes in pursuit of the 
Malli, and it was near the angle formed by the junction of 
that river with the Acesines, that the fortress was situated. 

Fifty miles cast of Tolumba, our traveller visited the ruins 
of Harpa *, but it docs not appear to have occurred to him that 
it probably represents Sangola, where the Cathaei, a pastoral 
[)cople, who still inhabit that country, made so determined a 
stand behind the triple line of waggons, agjiinst the army of 
Alexander. 

Mr. Lewis, a gentleman whose energy and perseverance are 
above all praise, and who, without friends or assistance, pur- 
sued his inquiries in the countries to the west of the Indus, 
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and along its hanks with a zeal which neither }X)verty, nor 
sickness, nor danger, could abate; travelling sometimes as a 
mendicant, and sometimes sharing the hospitality of the chiefs 
and nobles of the land, has collected a mass of materials, which 
must add largely to our knowledge of the ancient geogrfiphy and 
present condition of those countries, and which appear to furnisli 
the means of establishing several positions which elucidate in a 
most satisfactory manner the march of the Macedonians in the 
Punjab. Of these, the most important, perhaps, are Nicaea 
and Biicephalia, on tlie Hydaspes and Sangala, which he 
identifies with Harpa*. 

We shall make no apology for giving, in Mr. I^cwis’s own 
words, his account of these important discoveries. 

“ I arrived in the Punjal) umler unfortunate circumstances, bavins lost all iny 
hooks and other property some lime before, Jind my memory, although it retained 
the ^land features of Alexander’s mcmorahle expedition, failed me as to the 
inimit\* details whieli would have been most serviceable in conducting an inves- 
tij^atiou. N(werlh('less, T was so fortunate as to make a discovery wdiich may be 
interestiuff to the lovers of antiipiity, and important as elucidating the ancient 
geograpliy of tlie Punjal). 

“ On the western hank of the river Jayhim is a monument which the people 
there suppose to have been constructed by Demons, as they usually suppose 
all such with whose origin they are not aeipiaintcd. It struck me that its 
arehitecture, though 1 could not refer it to any known order, w’as assuredly 
foreign, and that its anti«|iiity must be remote. In the course of my in(piiries 
amongst tlie oldest peoj)le in a small village near, I learned that there had 
formerly existed two cities, one on each hank of the river. I repaired to the 
spot pointed out as tlu* site of one of them, and found abundant vestiges of a 
once large city ; but so complete had been the devasUition of time, that no dis- 
tinct idea of its form or architecture could ])e gleam'd. 1 set people to work in 
the ruins, ami their exertions were rewarded by the iliscovery of coins, in gohl, 
silver, and copper, of Alexander the Great, in all twenty-seven, withjthe same 
ligures and inscriptions excepting one. On the one side was the bust of Alex- 
ander, and oil the reverse a dismounted lancer, with the inscription ‘ lliicephalia.’ 
The coin that dillered from the rest had an inscription, on which were plainly 
observed tlm- letters N. K. 11. and O. I had, therefore, no dillieulty in snjjposing 
tlie cities which once stood here to he the ancient N ierra and llucephalia ; the 
river Jaylimi being the Hydaspes of the Greek historians. The moiuiinent I 
moreover conjectured might be the tomb of the favourite horse, into which I 
found itimjiossible to penetrate, it being closed on all sides, without any appear- 
ance or sign of an entrance.” ^ 

Satisfied as we are, and have ample reason to be, of the accu- 
racy of Mr. Lewis, wc cannot doubt that he then stood on the 
ruins of Buccphalia. 

* Mr. Lewis is still employed in pursuing his researches in Afghanistan, where 
ho has made important discoveries, which cannot fail to add to our very iinper- 
lect knowloilge of the Greek and Grccohactriaii dynasties of those countries. 
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“ Having no rlou!)t (says Mr. Lewis) as to the identity of the liltle fort of Harpa 
witli the Sangala of Arrian, I shall enumerate the evidences which establish the 
fact, and point out tlie important advantages to be derived from tlic iixiiig of this 
position. 

“ First, as to the proofs : — Agreeably to Arrian, chap, xxii., Alexander liaving 
lieard of the confederacy of the Cathad, Malli, and Oxyilracne, marched against 
tlie former, who ‘ liad chosen a city, named Sangala, strong by art ami nature, 
where they had fixed their encampment, and w<*re resolved to light hiir.’ Arrian 
adds, ‘ The Catlnni were a stout ju'ople, well skilled in military aflairs. Alexan- 
der crossed the Hydraotes (i. e. the Uauvec), and the second march * came to a 
city, called Fimprana, belonging t() :i nation of Indians, nameil Adraista*, who 
forthwith surrendered themselves and country into his liands/ lie then, Mhe 
next day, tarried thc‘iv to refresh his soldiers, and on the third reaehed Sangala, 
where he found the (’atl a*i, and some of their confederates, drawn up ])elt)re the 
city, on llie sid<‘ of a hi!!, lu itht i* very high, nor naturally very dillicult of access. 
This hill they had environed with their carriages, in a triple r.inge, hy w'hieli it 
was fortified .as with a triple wall, and their tents were pitelual in tin; inidille. 
Tills encampinent foreed, the C.athiei retired into the city,’ (chap, xxlil.) Alexan- 
der tlieii surroiitnled the whole towai with a rampart and ditch, and plaeial a mncli 
stronger party of horse to guard the lake, which is before noticed, .and said to he 
‘ of no great deiilh, and by vvhicb Alexander conceived the Indians would eseajie 
by night, and it so bappened.’ In chap. xxiv. w'e learn, that ‘ tlu‘ Macedonians, 
having thrown down a part of the wall, which was of brick, by nnderminiiig it, 
and .sealing bidders beitig fixed, lb<*y mounted the breach every where, and took 
the city by assault.’ lie then comnioneed a pursuit, and returned to Sangala, and 
laid it level with the ground. 

“ The local characteristics of Sangala, arc hence the hill and the lake of no 
great depth. In the level plain, watered by the Punjab rivers, and overspread 
with their inundations, the eminence, as of rarest occurrence, is one of the 
most infallible evidences we could meet witli of a re<|uirt*d position. Presiniiing 
that the natural features of this country have umlergoiie no alteration, at Jea.st 
since the days of .\lexaiidcr, it is plain such situations would have been selected 
then, as they are now, for tlie scats of habitation. Tluf claims of irarjia to an 
identity with the ancient Sangala are, an accordance in the local character — the 
existence to this day of a trench not deep, surrounding the town at a distance, 
such as might be tliought judicious fora line of invc.stment. Tlie tradition of 
the country as to tlie cxi.stcnce of a city, wliich is confirmed beyond dispute, hy the 
immense quantity of broken bricks scattered around in every direction ; ami, 
finally, the corroborative tcslimoiiy of the presi'iit ruinous fort, wliose wall.s are 
high ; which, tliough not the ancient structure, is itself of venerable anti(|uity, 
and occupies probably the site of the former; and is constructed, as Arrian .says it 
wa.s, of bricks. The lake is still on the north-west angle. The fort is so dilapidated 
that it has no garrison, and a few miserable mud dwellings eunstitute the present 
village. To the west, there is another eminence close hy, on which is a ruined 
edifice, and an immense circular stone perforated with a large hole in tlie centre, 
which tradition asserts to have been used as a bungle (bracelet) by some cele- 
brated Fakeer. 

“ The lake, I must observe, being merely formed by rain, or the flow of the 
river waler, may not be judged to merit that name ; but it will be observed, 
bow accurately Arrian mentions that * it was of no great depth.’ In the dry 
season it may possibly not exist; but Alexander visited it iluriiig the rainy 
season, and I was so fortunate as to view it at a similar period. 
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Arrian, in rhap. xxi., di*.scnbcs Alexander as inareliin/r against tlie other 
Porns, who fled out of his dominions, and whose caj)ital lias been su])]>osed, by 
Major Itennell and Dr. Vinrciit, to have been Daliore. It may then be asked, 
it marching on the high road to Lahore, how could he, in three marches, have 
gained Sungala ! Itui that he crossed the lluuvee not only below the point at 
which Laliore stands, hut even below the territory dependent on it, wc may 
infer from Arrian’s testimony in the same chapter, which affirms that after he 
jiassed the river* he dispatched ITepha'stion with ])art of his army, to takejiosses- 
sitm of the wliole ctmntry, whicli that Porns had deserted.’ Now, had he crossed 
at or above Lahore, he would have been under no necessity to dispatch Ids 
favourite ; conse«|ucntly, he crossed below, in the tioTitory of * the Adra.‘asti, of 
which Pimprana was the capital,’ and my posit.an of Sangala, now determines 
the position of the Catlnei and Adraislie, vt‘rilics what was before only presumed, 
thatth(‘cily of Laliore was flic capital of the second Poms, and identifies the 
Malli, their m'ighhours, with wliom th(‘y were in league, to have been the natives 
of Moultan. Thus, the portitm of ancient geography between the two rivers, 
llauvee and lh*yab, or Ilydraotcs and llypliasis, is clearly defined. The city of 
Pimprana, 1 dudit not, may lie found. 

*‘ From this point of Sangala, therefore, estimating three marches, we may 
fix on tlie spot at whicli lie arriv-ed at the Kauvec from the river Acesines, and 
tlie local descri])( ion of rtolcmy, as to the passage of tlie Accsin(‘s, is suffi- 
ciently clear. His course IVoin the Hydaspes is well known to have been from 
his eitios of Nicrea and llucephalia, now, fortunately, discovered. The situation 
of Taxiln, between Indus and IJydasiies, will remain to ho recognised, and the 
marches of Alexander in the Ihuijab, will be more plainly distinguished than 
those he made in other countries. 

** The most remarkable, though not, perhaps, the most useful result, whieli 
may be derived from ascertaining the position of Sangala, will be the discovery 
of the celebrated Altars. Arrian states his march from this place to the 
II yphasis, a line, therefore, drawn from llarpa to the Hyphasis, at its nearest 
point, about 40 miles, will give nearly the spot on which they were erected, and 
manifestly indicates the space in which they are to be sought.” 

These MS. notes of Mr. Lewis’s, from which we have quoted 
this interesting portion, were written in 1831, and bear ample 
testimony to his fitness for the task of further investigation, 
in which he is now engaged under tlie auspices of the 
government in India. 

Wc liad something to say on the coins found by Mr. Burnes, 
but we have already occupied too large a space, and too much 
of the time of our readers. T^et all tliosc who are wearied by 
our political and antiquarian discussions, turn to the pages of 
Mr. Burnes, and they will find an amjilc compensation. • 
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Louis Philippe^ les Doctrinaires et la France. Pans, 
8vo. 1835. 

Loh sur la Presse. Aoiit 1835. 

The political condition of France is, at the present moment, 
an object of extreme solicitude to Fiurope. That country 
has already witnessed so many successive governments, and 
has been so often disturbed by the fall of systems and the 
mutations of policy, that, with the strictest historical im- 
partiality, we cannot but admit it contains some special and 
unwonted element of social discontent. To inquire into 
the causes of this state of things — to determine whether the 
fault lies most lieavily upon the government, or the parties 
which assail it — whether the measures of the authorities or 
the excited passions of the multitude, the misconduct of tlie 
governing, or the bad political education of the governed, 
arc the true sources of these changes ; — such arc the important 
questions which claim our attention. 

It is impossible to judge of the state of France cither by 
the measures of the government or by the language of the 
press, for both arc interested parties, which disguise alikc^ the 
real situation of the country. The government is always 
interested in asserting that every thing goes right, because it 
thus attributes tlie public order and prosperity to its own 
meritorious exertions, and lauds tlie wisdom of its councils 
and the services of its administration. As almost all the daily 
papers, on the other hand, belong to one or other of the 
different shjidcs of the opposition, they are in open hostility to 
the directing power, and they arc more earnestly bent on 
destroying its authority than in jiourtraying tlie condition of 
the country with veracity. Where they do not spread discon- 
tent, they commonly suppose it to exist, in order to attribute 
the evils of society to the government. The publications of 
the government, and the controversies of the press, furnish, 
then, most erroneous data to speculate on the true state 
of France. Truth must be detected beneath the cloak of 
inaccurate assertion and unfair argument, by discriminating 
between the real dissatisfaction and the supposed alarms of the 
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j)o<)|)liS and by explaining the pr(‘sent state of parties, of 
opinions, of passions, of interests, aiul of the government. 

Tw() classes of society niainty contributed to tlie immense 
revolution which France underwent five years ago: //V,v/, the 
low(‘r orders, consisting of the workmen and the poor, in 
which wo coni])rise all that numerous [)()])iilation which lives 
on its daily earnings, and is easily excis'd to tnrhulc‘nce, 
because it is restrained by no recollections of the past, and 
can look with no certainty to the future; — srcnudfii^ the 
middle classes, the huml>ler order (d* citizens, and little shoj)- 
kec'fUTS, men peaceful in tlieir habits, attached to the domes- 
tic life of their own firesides, and who can only be r{)used to 
action under circumstances of extraordinary importance, 'i'iie 
populace — ^fuid we use the term only to distinguish tlje lower 
from the middle class — fought for the revcdution in the streets, 
and when the victory , was won, the middle classes assumed 
the direction and the control of the great movement which 
had taken place. Hence resulted the amazing powiT of the 
National (iuard, and tlu? immense authority of General 
l^'ayt'lte, its leader; hence sprung the monarchy of the 7th 
of August, and the accession of King Louis Philipj)e, the 
representative of that trading class, which had succeeded to 
the sudden power accjuired by the people in July 1830. 

The fivlings which had chiefly prompted that revolution, 
were, in the first ])lace, a di*('])-seated hatred of a j)atrician 
aristocracy, ami of all social distinctions; and, in tlu‘ second, 
a natural re-aclion against the clergy, m**tamorphosed under 
the name of the Jesuits. The princijdes of liberty w(‘re ftir 
exceeded by those of e([uality. Japiality is the real object 
for wliich the hh’ench have passionati'ly and constantly striven, 
since the great drama of the revolution of iTSf). The 
liabits of the nation may sonK*times be uncongx'nial to liberty, 
and the government may t)ften restrict and encroach upon the 
rights of the subject ; but i*(piality is the* ( lul and aim uf 
France. She hates tlie gradations of rank, ecpiality is hei* 
corupiest and her pride. She too often confounds liberty mtli 
licence, and passing from action to re-action, oscillates be- 
tween despotism and anarchy; but if her notions of cijuality 
be disputid, she is roused; and it is to this cause th.it we 
may trace lier resentnu'nt against tlie u sttnalion. which was 
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supix)sed to favour the erection of castes, and tlic inaiiitenanee 
of sacerdotal and })atrician distinctions. When the revolution 
of July was accomplished, a strugj^le commenced between 
the two classes which had contributed to effect it, namely ) 
the lower and the middle orders; they had contracted a league, 
upon tlie understanding that they were to overthrow the aris- 
tocratic caste, and eject the dynasty which they considered 
the ex])ivssion of that order; but when this task was ])er- 
formed, the con(|ueix)rs could no longer agree ; the su))reme 
power was the object of their dispute. The lowest class of 
society is naturally turlndent, and the recent trial of its 
strength, which it had made in the streets of Paris, gratified 
its ])ropensities. Flushed by coiKjiiest, its conduct w^as geiK'- 
rousand disinterested in t lie first days of its power; but notions 
of pillage, and of an ecjual distribution of wealth, arose at a 
later period. The middle class, on the contrary, is orde rly in 
its habits — it reepiires the iindisturbeel exercise and facility of 
trade, and of gain ; it had sided with the people, indeed, in 
the conflict, but when the victory was won, it demanded a 
govta’innent able and willing to jirestTve order at liomcs and 
peace abroad. Tlie national guard was ojijiosed to the popu- 
lace ; and after a ])rotracted struggle, wdiich bas more than onct‘ 
cost tlie bhxKl of the citizens, the middle class has triumphed, 
and now^ remains in possi^ssioii of the field of battle. 'IMi 
regular army is animatetl l)y tlie same sjiirit as tlie national 
guard, wdiich constitutes the strength and the security of the 
government, and of public order. The dynasty of Louis 
Philippe will be endangered, if ever that body becomes hostile 
to the spirit of the present French monarchy; and for this 
reason, the worst line of policy wdiich can be pursued, is 
that which tends to wound the feelings or the vanity of the 
civic troops — a line of policy, however, wdiich jVf.lM. de 
Broglie and Guizot do not seem studious to avoid. 

In the course of the struggle which has taki*n place 
between the populace and the middle classes, the parties, and 
stfong shades of opinion, which at present divide society in 
France, have been formed. They bear the names of Jlepub- 
licans, Carlists, the Movement Party, the Tiers Partly and 
the Juste Milieu ; and although these appellations are familiar 
to our ears, we pur}x>sc to enter into a more detailed account 
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Ilf their several meaning's, pointing out the respective strength 
of these sections, and the present or future chances of ]ire- 
poiulerance which they may possess; for, u[)on these chances 
dejiend the future dcvStinies of France, 

The Republican party is the noisiest in France*, the most 
clamorous in its tlireats, and tlie most ready to take up arms. 
It is the object of esjiecial solicitude to the governmeiil ; — not 
indeed witliout cause, for this ])arty is bold and coiirageou , 
and it ap])eals to tliose robust and muscular members ol' the 
commiinity who crushed the dynasty of the nourboiis in 18o0. 
Rut the Repub! iean party is by no means uniform in its 
objects ami o[>inions. It is divided iiito a variety of' sha.:les. 
Some of its ])artisans, headed by Arniaml I’arrel, ahect a 
Re])ul)]iean government, softened down by tile temperate 
and ci\ic institutions of tlie United States; 7\merica is their 
model, the iileas of General Lafayette, tlieir guide, These 
men are, however, more fitted for meditation than for action; 
and if the doi trines upon whieli tliey liold fort!) have any 
cliance of success at a future period, lliat chance dots not 
exist at the present titne. The sect of ?»5. Carrel maj^, 
therc'fore, lie lookid upon as a sort of aristocracy in a 
republic. ; it is cliaracti*rised by a certain degree of eKclusive- 
ness, and liy a sense of its own superiority, which excites the 
resi'iitment of tlie otlier brandies ol' Repulilicans, and tlio 
tenets whicli are peculiar to this school, have* more tliari 
tince been jiroscrilied by liie Society f/V.v Droifs de 
r htnnine. The second siiade of Republican opinions is 
representetl by the iiews}>aper, calk'(l Lc Reformatenr^ 
and is heailid by M. Raspail. These individuals are less 
intent upon the moditicatioii of tlie government, than upon 
the reform ot the working classes: their diief oliject, whicli 
has some analogy to the doctrines of the sect of St. 
Simonians, is to luse all the elements of soeiety into a kind 
of proiluctive e(|iiality, to ]>romote the ])hysical happiness 
and the intellectual education of the working classes, and to 
confer upon the lower orders the exorcise of jiolitical riglits. 
"Hiis school of o})iiiions is more influential tlian that of 
M. Carrel ; for whilst be is confined within the s])here of 
certain tc'iiets, addresseil chiefly to the intelligence of the 
fM)Hnjeo/,s}e, M. Raspail appeals directly to the labouringdasses. 
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and to the workmen who con tribii toil so ])owerriilly to the re- 
volution of July. He teaches them the nature of the ills they 
endure, he inspires them with the ]ioj)e and the desire of a 
happier lot, and stimulates him with that kind of excitement 
which cannot be imparted to an iniedurated class of the 
})eople too carefully ; because it establislics a fatal contrast 
in their minds between their wants, which now ur^e them 
more keenly, and their powers, which, subject to no moral 
control, they arc hut too likely to i‘\ag{vci*ate and to misem- 
ploy. The third and last class of the llepublicans is composed 
of the active and the ardent membi rs of secret associations, 
who are ever ready for action, and eager to meet their anta- 
gonists in arms. Amongst them are to be found Cavaignac, 
Lebon, and Kersavsie; men bold in politics, and who, restrained 
by no speculative opinions, are prepared to follow out the 
dictates of their courage and their ambition. If these dillerent 
sections of the llcpublican party were to possess tliemselves of 
the supreme power by a sudden elfort, not a day would elapse 
before they would turn against each other ; there are amongst 
them, as tlu*re were in 179f3, Jacobins, Dautonists, and (liron- 
dins, ready to dispute their mutual authority, and to prosecute 
their mutual opinions, by ])roscnption and the scaffold. Ihit 
they have at the present moment no chance wbatevi^r of 
attaining to so dangerous an ciniuence, and they are rejeetetl 
by the peaceful classes of society in France, as the ])ro- 
moters of anarchy. We do not assert it to be impossible 
that the llepublicans should surprise the su})reme power, and 
com[uer the monarchy in a revolt, for we admit their courage, 
and their superior influence uj)on the ]:)o|)nlaee : but a surprise 
of this kind would be one of short duration ; the interests of 
tile coimtry are opposed to liepiiblicaii institutions; the 
melancholy recollections of the French llevoliition are alive in 
the minds of the whole community ; and the m^dle class is 
alarmed at the idea of tumults and of war, which it linnly 
believes to be the inevitable coneomitants of the llepublie. 
TJic public mind could therefore only be kept down by a 
second reign of terror, find we holil that such monstrous 
exceptions to tlie laws of humanity do not occur twice in a 
century. Hence we infer that the llcpublican jiarty has no 
present chance of success in France, and that monarchicfd iusti- 
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tutii)iis will be supported, not l)y the love or the respect which 
they ins})ire, but by the dreml of war and of civil convulsions. 

In turning’ to examine the resources and the chances of the 
Carlist ])Hrty, we shall find that it bears the stamp of (]uite a 
different character. Napoleon was once blamed for neglecting* 
the means necessary to repress the Royalists, in order to devote 
all his attention to the .Facobins ; an objection to which he 
rej)lied by a remark no less witty than |>r()i()und : — “ Le Jam- 
hhihsnie est line matadie interne^ C cmigrathm tntc maladie 
‘‘ de pean^'" meaning, that to get rid of the former, nothing 
would do but a searching treatment, powerful efforts, and a 
constant vigilance, whilst a few drugs Avould purge the system 
of the latter. The partisans of the ancient dynasty do not 
take up arms in the streets; aiu! a breath was suflicient to 
extinguish the insurrection of La Vendee. The Icqifinnsfs 
made a groat mistake, when they muffled their heads in the 
hamiet. range.. Tin* romantic brain of tlie T)uclu*sso de 
R(M*ri attem])ted to kindle a civil war, which was terminated 
almost as .soon as it was begun. The days of the lb*etender 
and of tin* Rocage, of 1793, have passed away for ever, 
and vague notions of chivalrous devotion have been superseded 
by more intelligible and useful jirincijiles. Those, however, 
who uphold the ancient dynasty as the representative of free 
institutions, arc' either deceivers, or tleceivc'd. The Carlist party 
will not relincjuish the ends it has in view, but the means which 
it w ill emj)loy will be diflcrent. 'Jin* ])a.rtisans of the fallen dy- 
nasty are rich in monev and in landed estates; w'e learn from a 
recc'ut statistical doeumc'iit, that they are in ac-tual ])osscssion 
of one half of the surface of the country; their coffers have 
recently bi*en rc'plenished by the indemnity ; and they exer- 
cise over all the rural districts of France, that influence wliich 
belongs to wealth and consequence. 

\Vhenc;ver the government has taken measures, or held lan- 
guage at variance with the principles of the revolution of July, 
it has been brought over, by the nature of the circumstances, 
to side wuth that fraction of the Farlist ])arty w ho arc the great 
landc'd ])roprietors. At this very time the object of its hopes 
and its efforts is to effect this union. The thirty pc'crs who 
wei*e recently created, wa*re especially inti‘nded to favour this 
opinion, and to serve as a lure to the class of great land- 
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owners. The aiiininistnition of l^ouis rhilij)pe loses no op- 
portunity of putting in practice another maxim of Najiolcon’s^ 
wliich was, tliut, as the soil ’s subject to no convulsions, a 
“ government supported liy the owners of the soil is possessed 
of important securities.’"' Certain members of the Carlist 
party, who are tired of being out of office, will unquestionably 
be gained over by the existing government. A division will 
take place similar to that which occurred in our own country 
after the revolution of 1688: some will remain faithful to their 
scns(j of honour, or obstinate in their antiquated prejudices, 
and will constitute a »raeol)ite party in France ; but the ma- 
jority will accept the proffered concessions of the goveinment 
of Louis Philippe ; tliey will form a Tory or (’onservative 
fiarty ; they will endeavour to get the uppe r hand, and to 
govern in concert with the new dynasty. Ihit we Iktc dis- 
cover a fresh source of danger for the monarchy ; may it not 
In* ajiprcliendcd that it wall lose the suj)port of tlie middle 
classes, whi(!h constitute its present strcngtli, in jiroportion as 
it connects itself with the landeil aristocracy ? The govern- 
ment of (he Restoration perished, as weliave already ol>st‘rvi‘d, 
hccausc it placed too exclusive a reH.'.ncc? upon the class of 
nobles and land-owners. If the monarchy of Ia)iiis Philippe 
follows its examf)le, if it abandons the ])rincij)les of the con- 
stitution, it may be apj)n‘hended that the same difficultii*s 
await it. The national guard will be irritated, and the mass of 
the people vdll be dissatisfied, 'amongst whom (he mtwe turbu- 
lent Repidfficaiis will find support. The middle classes — the 
small s}io})keepers — the workmen, whose welfare is intimati'ly 
connected with the imhistrial iiiul manufacturing interests of 
tlu‘ country, are the natural sup])orters of the dynasty of Orleans. 
If they l)e shaken, the throne wdll lose its firmest hold. 

Tliese elements of society, and the opinions which they 
represent, are ordinarily designated in France by the term 
juatc milieu. Rut the French are so ready to banter and deride, 
that this very expression, juste milieu^ w4iicli implies tempe- 
rance and moderation in ]K)litical affairs, has passed into a jest. 
The party of the juste milieu does not owe its strength in 
France to the devoted affection or enthusiastic zeal which it 
i xc ites, bu( to the important interests to which it appeals. As 
stM)u as ever a pcinei])le is found to exist, which promises to 
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restore anil to niaiiitain juiblic security, that princij)le becomes 
the centre, anti tlie rallying )xnnt of a multitude of interests 
whicli are menaced by *thc changes of the times. Louis Phi- 
lipj)e is considered in France to be the representative of these 
interests. The middle classes do not always approve, tht?y 
sometimes blame, the measures of his government ; but no 
steps are taken to impede or embarrass that government, 
because, to weaken its influence, would be to let in the 
excesses of parties which aie most dreaded by the nation. 
Tlie merchant and the manufacturer require a tranquil state 
of things, in order to dis]M>se of their goods. The workman 
also re(|uires it, to turn liis labour to tlie best account; and by 
these members of the community liouis Philippe is considered 
as the surest guardian of peace and quiet. Such are the essen- 
tial principles of the juste mUleu. Although this party is 
numerous, its peaceful character lays it open to be easily sur- 
prised by the iiggressions of parties more violent, and more 
ready to take up arms than itself. At the jireseiit time it 
prepoiuleratesin the elections ; it animates the National Guard ; 
it has crept into the army, in wJiich the o/ficers are mostly 
sprung from the middle classes; and there is every probability 
that it will continue to rule the country, because the middle 
classes in France are extremely influential, and are connected 
with every condition of fortune and of employment. 

The opinions which are styled those of the Hers partly are 
hehl by men intimately connected with \\\{i juste milieu ^ and 
separated from it by mere c«abinet intrigues and ministerial 
jealousies, more than by any strong or decideil differences of 
principle. The tiers partly represented by M. Diijiin, affects 
to be in more immediate relation to the middle classes ; and to 
ri'pn'sent their wants, or to respond to their inclinations, more 
accurately. In point of fact, the tiers parti is composed of 
that section of the middle classes which desires public order 
and the security of the government, but without admitting 
of any compromise or alliance with the landed interest, ft 
comprises the sho))-kcepcrs, and retail dealers, who are devoted 
to Tx)uis Phili})pe, and who wish to retain as much political 
importance as they enjoyed during the first two years of the 
Revolution. 13ut as this system cannot last for ever, the tiers 
parti is dissatisfied, it complains, and it timidly joins the 
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opposition, iindor the pale and vacillatino* colours of the Const}- 
tnthmncL It cannot be denied that the tiers parti has some 
chance of takiii" the reins of governiiient, and indeed it has 
twice very nearly formed an administration, the same circum- 
stances may again arise, but the execution of its system of 
government woidd be attended with very great difficulties. It 
looks with alihorrence on all revolutionary tumult, and exces- 
sive popular emotions ; order and peace are its principal 
objects, and it nevertheless clings to the jirinciples Mdiich 
obtained in July 1830, wdiilst it cherishes antipathy for the 
conservative opinions of the landed aristocracy. The position 
of a cabinet, formed by the tiers partly woulil be exceedingly 
embarrassing : it could neithei’ proceed to the right, nor to 
the left; and it would be overpowered by all the parties 
unconnected with its own select coterie. 

One more class of ojiinions remains to be noticed, which is, 
that professed by liafitte, Dupont de FEure, and in a more 
moderate seiivse, by M. Odillon llarrot, who constitute what is 
called the movement party. Their ])rinci])al object, is to 
restore the monarchy of Louis Philippe to the principles and 
ideas of the revolution of July: they powerfully contributed 
to that grt^at change, or, to speak with more precision, tlu‘y 
called the reigning dynasty to the throne — they formed the 
])opular government in the midst of confusion, bordering upon 
anarchy — and their influence was exerted to support monarchical 
institutions, and to favour the interests of lA)uis Philippe. 
The services they rendered cannot be forgotten, but they arc 
themselves, nevertheless, all in disgrace at Court. 

j\I. Lafitte occasionally appears at the Tuileries, because 
financial interests and ncgociations still connect him with the 
king ; but their principles are so manifestly at variance, that 
no [jolitical reconciliation can be; expected to take place betAveen 
them. The movement })arty coidd only be placed at the head 
of affairs by a great })opular crisis, and it might then serve as 
a, means of transition to a repiddican government. The tenets 
of the ])arty are not in reality opposed to this latter form ; the 
monarchy which they desire, rests upon a rejiublican founda- 
tion ; the king would be no more than the hereditary president 
<if the nation, and they wouhl revive the democratic institu- 
tions of S})arta, witli tin** iiv inblance, but scarcely the reality of 
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as the* advocate^ not only a change of ])olicy, but of a ivvo- 
liition ; ami this cireannstance^ ])reveaits it from making ])rosc- 
lytes aniono’st those midtile' and tratlin*v classes, which dread 
notliini;* so much as a rising of the })opulace?, and a fresh 
suspension of commercial alfairs. 

'riius, if we rt?ca[)itulate the state of parties in France, and 
the ])rol)ahle chances of success which belong to each set of 
opinions, we may conclude that, at the pre'sent moment, the 
jt(ste mtltcn has the strongest and most immediate chances 
of preponderance, because it is fonndeil on tlie interests of the 
community, the maintenance of ordtT, and the miTcantile 
security of the middle classes. The opinions of the llcpub- 
licans may obtain credit at some future time, when the rising 
generation comes to be at the head of alfairs, full of the con- 
\ ictioivs of ine\])erienc(*, and the energetic conlulence of youth- 
ful talent; but for the ])rescnt, it may surprise, but it cannot 
rule the country. The (Jarlists, consisting of the great land- 
owiK‘rs, will be divided into Jacobites, remaining faithfid to the 
former dynasty, and Tories supporting the present monarchy. 
J'he tiers parti may be called to the cabinet, l)ut its system 
will be end)aiTassed, and its measures undicided : lastly, the 
iiu»vi‘ment party may serve as a means of transition to the 
rcpiddiciin form of govcrinncnt. 

Such is tile existing state of ])arties in France; we now turn 
to that of the members of the administration. Three branches 
of the legislature are established by the charter; the Chamber 
of IVi'rs, the Chamber of Deputies, and the King; or to speak 
more correctly, the IMinistry, which is responsible for the acts 
of the government. ^Ve shall successively examine the condi- 
tion of these three ])owers, beginning with those wliich co- 
ojierate in the work of legislation, and arj*iving at the ministerial 
body, to whose care the administration is now entrusted. 

'The elements of which the (Jiamber of JVers is composed, 
are exceedingly discrepant. It is a Mosaic of yioliticjd frag- 
ments — a patchwork of the ruins of every government that 
has ruled in France. It contains senators of the emyiirc — 
ex-conviaitionalists — noblemen of the llestoration — generals, 
magisl rates, and is a perfect amalgam of different sys- 
tems and diHereni times, well deserving tiu* title bestowed 
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on it by tlic wit, wlu) called it, VAlmanach de toutes le^ 
rctjimea ! The Chamber of Peers has been made by levies, 
and successive governinents have, from time to time, added 
thirty, forty, or fifty members to its benches, by whom the 
spirit of the assembly, and the majority, has been more than 
once modified and controlled : the governments of M. Ueca/es, 
of M. de Villele, and of Louis Philippe, have each furnished 
tluMi* batch of peers. A portion of the members were ejected 
at the time of the revolution, and the liercditary dignity of 
tlic rest has been abolished. What vinity can then be supposed 
to exist in this liody, which is still styled an aristocratic assem- 
bly ? 'fhe (■hainbcr of Peers is not deficient in talents of 
;i high order; it contains men admirably skilled in the art of 
administration, magistrates of eminence, pliilosojihers, and 
warriors; but these elements are so ill-com})acted, that they 
form a perfect chaos; it is vain to look for strength or clignity 
in an assembly where there is no princi))le of unity or ct)he- 
sion, and Jill the talents and the tact of a man like IVl, Pascpiier, 
the president, are required to conduct the business of the 
house. The Cliamber of I'eers has recently been exposed to 
a severi* trial, in the great cause of the 19th of April, against 
the Jtejmblieaii insurgents, which was brouglit within its 
jurisdiction. It will shortly be invested with judicial autho- 
rity, to try tlie assassin, Fieschi. The recent law' on the ])ress, 
converts it into a kind of Star Chamber, specially intended to 
take cognisance of oftences committed by the pidilic prints : so 
that it may be looked upon as a court of justice with more pro- 
priety than as a legislative assembly. Indeed, all the recent 
tiebates have confirmed the opinion which w^as previously 
entertained of its legislative inutility ; it voted the budget in 
one sitting, and passed the laws on the press, in two ! These 
are not means by which its influence, on public ojiinion, can be 
maintained. A power in tlie state loses its character when it 
neglects to fulfil its duties. The Chamber of Peers will have 
iiQ w^eight with the country, until two opposing i)arties arc 
arrayeil within its walls. The position it occupies, at present, 
is unworthy of it. 

Tlie elements of which the CJiamber of Deputies is composed, 
are more united and more coinj>act. The French electoral 
law is far from lH‘ing“ pcrfi*ct, and the reform which it 



midci-wont in 1S30, was not siiflicicntly oxtonsivo to nndoi* 
the Chamber of Deputies the real organ of the opinions of the 
country. The qualification for voters, is a payment «)f 5200 
francs ])er annum, in direct taxes ; a condition which restricts 
the elective franchise to the middle classes, and deprives the mass 
of tlie people of any share in the choice of the national reprt^ 
sentatives*. 'Fhe ('hamber, as it is now constituted, is therefore, 
in reality, the rejnvsentative of the middle classes, in the de- 
))artments; that is to say, of those ranks in society which are 
most opposed to ])olitical excesses, and are sensitively afraiil of 
civil disturbances. This fact suffices to account for the minis- 
terial majority. The Chamber is not, however, so corrupt as is 
generally su|)posed, and tlie ministerial party maintains its 
line of }K)liey from motives of fear, more than from motives of 

interest. It is a curious and iiistruetive lesson in the history 
of legislative assemblies, to see the Chamber of Deputies, which 
sUhmI Ibrth ill the midst of a tremendous convulsion, live years 
ago, now trembling at the faintest rullle of popular com- 
motion. Tlie mmiher of jmblic functionaries who occupy 
i!k‘ ministerial benches is, no doubt, large, but that of inde- 
[>en(Ieut de[)utic‘s, wlio lend their timorous votes to the support 
of the ruling dynasty, and of public order, is scarcely less 
considcTahle. 

The strongest ojiposition which has ever shown itself 
ill the Chamber, was that wliich voti'd against the recent law 
on the press; it amounted to lo3, and it was composed of all 
shades of tijiinion, since they all imiled to condemn the 
measure pniposeti l)y the government. Cndei ortliiiary cir- 
eiimstanees, the opjiosition cannot muster more than 1^20 or 
1;3() votes, which may he di\ideil undei’ the following heads. At 
the extreme /a '/jc, sit the deputies whom we have designated 
as llie movement party, lieaded hy IVLIM. Du]K)nt de TEurc, 
and Lalitte, but not reckoning more than 30 votes. Next to 
them we lind the second division of the o)>])osition, amounting 
to 40 or 50 votes, and headed by M.M. Odillon llarrot. 
Pages (do TArriege), Isambert, and Nicod. Ifeyond them 

* riMuec, with ;i po])iilatioii of upwanls of oO, 000.000, h;is kss tliuii li00,00() 
'I'lu* iimiihi'r is jreiu rally siip|n>sfil in Ik* 170.000. Of tlii'sc, 10,000 
.M l* ai iM.illy ])lari*ini’n. ami Ooublli-ss flien* an* at h?ar>t 40.000 he.sitlrs, who .arc 
< .iiiiliilati > f('r [ilai v. 



conius the tiers paitl^ composed of every shade of opinion, 
from M. Dupin to M. de Lamartine, amounting to some 
40 votes. And, lastly, the small body of legitlmwts^ pos- 
sessing some 10 or 15 votes, and guided by the talents of 
M. IL^rryer. Such are the elements of which the present 
opposition in the Chamber of Deputies is composed, and on 
certain (piestions it is strengthened by the accession of a 
few independent votes, like that of M. Itoyer Colhuxl. 

Altliough the ministerial deputies vote with the most j)er- 
fect unanimity, it must not be supj)osed that they are all 
imbued with the same feelings and opinions ; that ]>arty, as 
well as the one which opposes its measures, has its violent 
and its teinj)eiate SU})porters. General llugi^uud dm-s not form 
his o})inion upon the same grounds as M. Sauzet ; but tliese 
two individuals start from opposite points, and arrive by 
different [)aths to the same conclusion. The majority has 
never failed the ministers throughout the session, and hence 
— their power. But does this majority, in reality, represent 
the nation ? Docs not France ro(juirc a measure of reform 
similar to the Ihiglish reform bill, which shall give to jmblic 
opinion its due influence over the legislature.^ The Chamber, 
at present, is not representative of the nation. It is not in 
harmony with great masses of the peo])lc. Its members are 
emphatically delegates of the Bonrpeoisnu and in passing the 
recent law on the press, they liave proved themselves, in our 
opinion, the enemies of national and European freedom. 

The cabinet which conducts the government and the 
administration has received the epithet of Doctrinaire from 
the i)ublic jnvss ; and as this term has passed into common 
use, we shall emjdoy it here, although we cannot allow it to be 
strictly accurate with regard to all the members of which that 
cabinet is com])osed. In reality, they do not all profess tlie 
same shade of o})inion ; and they constitute a ministry which 
may be considered as a coalition, rather than as a compact 
adininistratu)n, composed of men holding identical opinions, 
and sharing the same persuasion. The two leaders of the 
cabinet are incontestably M. dc Broglie and M. Guizot, but 
M. Guizot is the real head of the government, over which his 
colleague nominally presides. IVI. Guizot is a man of en- 
lightened mind, of solid am! raried information, but he has 
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the faults of tlic dognialical school to whicli lie luhnigs ; he 
is too full of himself and of his doctrines, which he maintains 
as absolutely and infallibly true. He has somethin^- Genevese 
in his character, and a trace of the saturnine enthusiasm of 
Calvin, which drives him with inexorable firmness alon^ his 
chosen course, although a thousand obstacles should arise 
!)efore him, and blood appear across his path. M. de llroglie 
conforms to the tendency of his friend and colleague, 
for they belong to the same school. ]\I. de llroglie is 
distinguished for his erudition in legislation and politics, 
but the subjtvts with which his mind is well stored, are all 
tinged with the line of his own peculiar r)j)itiions ; lu' does 
not class tlie fa<*ts wliicli his extensive reficling aiul experii*iiee 
have collected ; his temper is irritable, and he is a])t to com])ro- 
mise his administration, anti to exceed the bounds of moderation 
in his public* speeches. In the conduet of the foreign policy of 
France, wliicli is the dejiartment more immediately under bis 
control, he has taken up ]X'culiar o])init)ns, whieh nothing will 
make him reliiujuish. 

]\r. 'riiicrs does not hold the same o|)inions as M. (inizot and 
JI. de Ihoglie; but those ministers have admitted him to their 
counsels, because they were afraid to leave hini in theChambiT, 
unconnected with the administration, where he might have* 
joined the opposition, and headed the enemies of tlu* govern- 
ment. AV'^e believt* however that the Doctrinaires exaggerate 
the importance of all. Thiers: his miiiistirial jiosition is the true 
source of liis |)arliaimMitary influence; if he wen* removed from 
that jxisitioii, and redueed U) such weight as his personal merits 
may command, his op])osition would not be formidable, and 
bis real power would be more correctly apjireeiated. M.l'hiers 
is the most voluble of declaimers — no one can speak so fast or 
so long as he can — ^liut he is delicieiit in dignity. He passes 
from one o})iiiion to another; to-day he advocates the measures 
which he reprobated the day before, and he destroys, by 
the most glaring inconsistency, the influence t)f his political 
character. France, indeed, has furnished but Uxi numerous 
instances of inconsistency of the grossest kind, and never 
more than in the case of tlie riTciit enactments against the 
press. AVe have our political renegades at home, hut we believe 
there are few Fiiglish statesmen who would not blush to act 
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the part which the h'rcncli ministers have performed uj)on 
this occasion: — M. de IJroglie abjiiriiipj his written and 
acknowledged ojnnions. M. Guizot defending opinions in 
the tribune diametrically opposed to those which he had 
professed as an author. M. Thiers the minister eating the 
words of M. Thiers the cdit()r of the National . — These are the 
unworthy changes tliat liave been exliibited. They may pro- 
voke a passing smile in certain circles, but are they so easily 
effaced from the memory of thej)eople? do they not destroy 
public confidence, aiul strike at the root of political integrity ? 
and do not the peojile reserve their deepest contem])t for tliose 
whom tliey brand with the name of aj)ostatesi' We ha\e our- 
selves recently seen these men shriid^ing from the indignant 
taunts of their adversaries, and timidly seeking a refuge beliind 
their pliant majority. I.ookingat the motives which prom])led 
the introduction of tlie law on the press — at the manner in 
which it was carried through tlie I^egislature, it would have 
been a bitter satire to address them in words which ought to 
c<mvcy no exaggeratet! praise tr) the ministers f>f a. grt‘iil 
nation. 

Si frnctus illahatiir orl)is 
hupavldos ft rii'iil 

M. Persil is tlie >v(vakest of the cabinet ; he began his career 
at the bar by the discussion of those ordinary (pu'slions touching 
party-walls and water courses, .which have narrowed his mind, 
and directed his attention to trivial interests ; on the other 
hand, he is irritable, and ready to adojit those violent 
measures w'hicli are jicculiarly congenial to the tastes of 
such a mind. M. Persil is the favoured of the ''Jhiileries, 
and he enjoys the intimacy and the confidence of Louis 
Philijipe and of the Queen. Ilis devoted attachment to the 
reigning dynasty is umjuestioiiable, and he loses no oppor- 
tunity of proving it. He is not indeed very cordially united 
to the Doctrinaires, aiul the Doctrinaires arc not hehind hand 
in returning his dislike ; but they use him ; they know how 
M. Persil may be of service to them, and tliey employ him 
whenever any violent measure is to be carried into execu- 
tion. M. Ilumann, the Minister of Finance, is insignificant 
as a political character. He is not an active partisan of either 
of the sliiules of opinion wiiich* prevail in the cabinet, though 
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the superior inonility of tlie Doctrinaire party would iiuliue 
him to prefer tliem to M. Thiers. In finance, lie is an un- 
wieldy man of business, who has passed his life in calculating 
his gains on sugar and iron, in the Germanic city of Strasburg. 
1 le is perfectly versed in the routine of the treasury ; the exjien- 
diture is regidated with the greatest accuracy ; money abounds, 
aiul iVl. llumami fuKils the duties of his ])ost with tin* most 
scrupulous activity. The remaining members of the cabinet 
are Marshal Maison, Admiral Du])erre, and M. Duchatel. 
IVlarslial JMaison is a man oi tahait, who has retained somt*- 
thing of the bluff and coarse manners of a military life : he is 
at present the minister of war, but the presidency of the 
cabinet it is said is the object of his ambition ; and if M. Tliiers 
shoidd separate liimsclf from the Doctrinaires, the Marshal 
would ])erhaps join his |)arty. Admiral Duperne takes but 
little ]iart in politics. lie aifects a certain grandeur of maniu‘r, 
whic*.h servi's very imperfectly to cloak the coarse vestiges of 
a bad education. M. Duchatel has been styled witli great 
j)ropriety, tiie son of the Doctrinaires; lie is still young, 
and is inseparably wedtlcd to their tenets: as an aiilhor, he 
has |)iit forth liberal and advanc(‘d opinions in political 
economy ; but as a minister, he has applied all the old pro- 
hibitive and restrictive theories of the scIkkiI of Najioleon, 
to the commerci(d administration of In’s country. 

At the head of all these ministenal functionaries is the King ; 
for the constitutional princij)le, which excludes the sovereign 
from taking an active part in public business, is utterly dis- 
regarded ill France, and Louis Philippe transacts a variety of 
all airs in jierson. Five years of arduous government have 
am})ly demonstrated the political sjigacity of the king of the 
French ; — his information is extensive and various; — liis long 
exile taught him the precious lessons of adversity ; — and the 
clifKcult aiul complicated position in which he was ])laced 
during the restoration, has given him so subtle a character, 
and so dexterous a use of the means within his reach, that 
few rulers can be said to ecpial him in these respects. In the 
council he often speaks; sometimes with sound judgment — 
always with extreme art: his opinion generally prevails, 
bc'cause he perseveres in it with the utmost tenacity. He 
flatters those wdio may be of use to him, and deserts them 
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when they Jiave RcTved his turn. ^rinis has he treated 
MM. (le Ijafayi'tte, Lalitte, ami I)u[K)nt de riaire. l^ouis 
Philip})e entertains certain fixed notions of* government, which 
sooner or later he carries into effect : if* there he any who 
refuse him their assistance, he courts tlicin when he has 
reason to fear their infkience, and cruslies them when that 
influence is extinct, lie is a politician in the worst sense 
of the term. His ministers are not his only councillors, for 
besides his official servants, he consults those whose advice h(* 
desires to have. lie does not like M. de Talleyrand, yet 
lie frecpiently consults him, because no oni', he conceives, lias 
greater resources, or more ingenious devices at his command. 
He also, sometimes, affects to consult M. Mole, but nien'Iy 
for the purpose of dazzling him by hopes of the royal favour, 
or of converting M. Mole to his own matured opinion. His 
two most devoted partisaiis are General Hebastiani and Admiral 
de lligny. They are entrusted with his most secret views on 
foreign policy, and may almost be looked upon as his secn*- 
im'ies of state. This circumstance can alone ex])lain tlu‘ 
paramount favour enjoyed by these two advisers, who are 
e<]ually destitute of distinguished ability. 

The influence of the royal family upon the king's decisions 
is small; but in emergencies, Madame Adelaide, the king's 
sister, has contributed to strengthen the determination of 
her brother. She is deficient neither in energy nor in 
courage, and, as lias been said of’ lier, her character fits her 
for resolution and revolution. '^i'he (jueen abstains from 
exerting her influence, which she confines to the honourable 
sphere of her family, 'rhe Duke of Orleans had at one time 
conceived the project of lieading a parliamentary opposition, 
and forming a i>arly of his own : tin's plan, however, iievi r 
succeeded ; he got a severe reprimand from bis fatber, and 
is now reduced to the jileasures of a field-day, or a jiaradi*. 
The exclusive weight of tlie government rests ii])on Louis 
rhilipjie. 

The wliole system of* his government may be divided into thrive 
great branches, Firsts tlie army and the national guard. — 
Secfmdly, the finances and the funded debt. — Thirdly.^ tlie 
commercial and jibysieal ]irosperity of the country. 

The army is in excellent order and discipline; and tjie 
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costly but effectual means which were taken to remocUl tlu* 
whole body of troops, under the iron rule of Marshal Soult, 
liave been perfectly successful. The recruits are drawn b>- 
conscription, and the army, therefore, is composed of tlie 
people. About one-third of the men arc paid substitutes, 
and the other two-thirds consist of tlic young peasantry, or 
the more unsettled portion of the |K>pulation of towns. The 
body of officers is strangely heterogeneous, it contains 
but few men of family, and a large majority belong to the 
middle rank of society. About three-eighths of the officers 
served under the restoration, either in the body guards, the 
garde royale, or in other regiments, aiul they still pnifess 
opinions. These individuals are bitter enemies of 
street disturbances; they burn to revenge the defejit of the 
guards i!i the streets lA* Paris; and it is worthy of remark, that 
this fei'ling is one of the great scH’urities which the government 
of Jnly possesses against all future insurrections. 'Flu* 
remainder of the officers are young men, indifferent to the 
cause they defend, who have won their epaulettes in tlj(» 
tlisturbances which have taken place; or, lastly, those veterans 
of tile imperial armies who may be lfx)ked on as far behind 
the military tactics of the jiresent day. The non-commissioned 
officers are most of them ardent young men, possessing a cer- 
tain degree of education, eager for promotion, and full of the 
traditions <if those wondrous <lays of the revolutionary wars, 
when common soldiers rose to the highest dignities, and sat by 
the side of kings. The republican movement is gradually 
propagated amongst this class, and the most rigorous pre- 
cautions of the police are taken with regard to men, who owe 
their importance to the circumstance of their standing betw'cvn 
the superior officers and soldiers, and of tlieir representing the 
wants, the feelings, and the opinions of the common im‘n. 
The non-commissioned officers may be said to control the 
army ; or, at least, the most active and intelligent part of 
it; and it is with that body of men a revolt may originate 
at the time of a change from one reign to another. ** 

The national guard, as we have already observed, con- 
stitutes the chief strength of the present system. I'his 
gigantic instrument is, at the same time, useful, and dangerous 
to the state ; it has been disbjinded in almost all the larger 
VOL. I. n“ it. m m 
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towns, where it clisplay<?<i sym))toins of (lisaflection ; it is kept 
up in Paris, where it is devoted to Isolds Phili|)po. l^ut tlie 
influence which ])ul)lic o])inion, and the political press, may 
have ii])on these troops, is a constant source of alarm : tlie 
officers arc elccteil by the men, so that no control can be 
exercised over them as a body ; the guard is irKlejK'nileiit of 
the crown, and very ill-adapted to numarchical institutions; 
for were the opinion of the national guards to (!hange, their 
l)ostility would prove the most imminent danger, as their sup- 
port is the surest ])rotcction of the existing po>vers. 

The finances of Prance are in good order, and the 
state of the public credit is sufliciently attested by the high 
rate of the funds. The lions du TresoVy which correspond 
to our excheqeur bills, do not bring in more than S per cent, 
interest, yet such is the abundfince of capital, that tlie floating 
debt could easily be increased at the rate of a million of frmic*s 
a day. 'Fhc Caisses (fEpargnes (savings banks) pay large 
sums into the treasury every week : and these excellent insti- 
tutions serve a ])olitical, as well as amoral, end. Hy de])ositing 
(he savings of the workman in the treasury of the states all 
the lower orders are, more or less, interested in the maintenance 
of the existing government, ami of public order. '^J''he small 
inCOlUC which he derives from his savings, prevents tin* indus- 
trious workman from joining insurrections which may endanger 
his own property by unsettling the country. However gri'at 
these advantages may be, the savings-banks are not unattended 
with drawbacks. A national panic might produce a severe run 
upon the treasury ; though, even in this case, it is probabli‘, 
that a loan might be contracted on tiTins far from disadvan- 
tagecjus to tlu? government, llie revenue of Prance is com- 
posed of fixed direct taxes, which are levied upon projuTty ; 
and of indirect imposts, which arc levied ii})OTi the articles of 
national consumption. ^Fhcrc is still a certain deficit in the 
annual budget, wliich is made up by a regular issue of bills 
on the treasury. 

•This financial system is intimately connected with the pros- 
perity of the country, which has attained a certain jxnnt, with- 
out reaching an extraordinary height. The corn laws are 
still narrow and prohibitive, but tlie price of grain is low, and 
the assize of bread was never lower than it is at the present 
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linif. SiK-l), lu)wo\'CT, is not the case with ref^anl lo Iheoilur 
coniiiiodities wliicli j)ay to the Octroi. The question of \vii«;es 
is rendered more difficult: by these duties anil imj)osts. It was 
this ([uestioii which batiieil tiu* streets of l^yous wdth blood, and 
which threatens to com])romise the tranquillity of all the 
manufacturing towns. The surest means of solving the diffi- 
culty would be to lessen the indirect taxes, and to siip])ly the 
deficiency by a system of rigid economy. Tlie sign of a good 
govermnc'iit is not only the w'ealth of the treasury, but the 
comparative wealth of the working man. '^riiejdan of reducing 
the interest of the debt, is one to which the jMinister of 
I'inance turns his serious attention ; and M. Ilumann may 
succeed better in 18J35, than j\I. ih‘ \ i!!Me coidtl do in I8f25. 
The custom-houses of the principal ])oris, such as Marseilles, 
Havre, and Bordeaux, which afforil a sure indication of the 
increase or decrease of commercial ])rosj)eri(y, have of late 
fallen off in their receipt.^. Commercial sj)eculations are not 
forwarded with zeal or boldness; the ca[)italists hesitate before 
they risk their property, and they .seem to look foiwvartl to 
the future with distru.st. '^Fhe country is tran({uil at the 
present momenl, l>iu llicre is a black speck upon the horizon, 
w hich may herald an ap]>roaching storm. Men try to enjoy the 
security of to-day, anti to take no thought of the ])erils of 

to-morrow. ^I hey live in a state of apprehension and uncer- 
tainty, of w'hich it is less diHieult, ])erha})s, to discover the 
eau.se than the remedy. 

Two reeeiit oeeurreuees — the crime of f'iesehi, and the hovs 
whieh have been passed against the press — have heightened 
(he mi.strust and alarm of society. The crime of k'ie.schi occa- 
sioned a general l)urst of indignation; and every man asked 
his neighbour what would have happened if the whole royal 
family had been swept off by the Infernal Machine.^ What 
w«jnld have been the fate of France.^ AVhat opinion, what 
party, would have prevailed ? AVoidd it have been the Ilepub- 
lic, and the horrors of anarchy, or Henry V., attended by 
armeil Europe Sail and unsettled is the condition of a coun- 
try whose destinies depend on the life of a single individual — 
a life, too, winch is perpetually threatened with tlie attacks 
of enemies, exas])eratcd by no imaginary wrongs, armed and 
prepared for violence'. 
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The second event was tlie introduction of tlie laws aj^aiiist 
the press, which violated all the principles and protnises pro- 
fessed and given hy l^tiuis Philippe on his accession to the 
throne, and which liave shed abroad fresh seeds of discord, 
and of faction. What, then, may be the future fate of the 
constitutional monarchy, and of the dearly-bought liberties of 
France What will be the conduct of the government, now 
that it has entered U})on that track t>f absolute power in which 
kings and rulers never stop or recede.^ AVho can say whe- 
ther the country has still energy enough to renew the difricult 
and protracted struggle which it maintained against the powers 
of the restoration ? — a struggle requiring exertions and perse- 
verance which are rare in the histor^^ of nations. 


Arttclk X. 

Mhiutes of Koidenoe taken hi .support of the AHeffations of 
the semrat Petitmns ayaimst the lilll., intitnted ‘‘ A^t. 
“ Act to provide for the Regulation of Munivipat Cor- 
porations in England and Walesr Ordered to J»e 
printed August^ 18»35. 

Speech of Henry Lord Brougham in Defence of the absent 
Commissioners on the E^iglish Municipal Corporatioft 
Reform Bill^ on Wednesday., August 12, 18»35. London : 
1835. 

On the 21st of July the Bill for the Reform of Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales was carried up to the House 
of Lords. At that moment every thing appeared to indicate 
a speedy and satisfactory settlement of the question of Corpo- 
rate Reform. The country had received and adopted the 
measure of ministers, gratefully acknowledging the honesty of 
its principles, and the fitness of its details for carrying those 
principles into effect. Little appearance of opposition was to 
be seen. The ultra-Tories were silent, and Sir Peel 

had delivered a speech on the second reading of the Rill, in 
which he admitted the necessity of some such enactment, acqui- 
esced in its principles, and objected only to a few comparatively 
unimportant matters of detail . 
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The Hill, as it passed the House of Commons, was indeed 

calculated to afford contentment to the peojile, by establish- 
“ ing good goverment iir the towns the principal sources of 
discontent iiiuler the old system, are well embodied in the con- 
cluding sentences of the general report of the Commissioners. 

“ In conclusion, we report to your Majesty, that there prevails ainonirst the 
inliabiiants of a jrreat majority of the incorjmrated towns, a jrontral, ami, in our 
o})inioii, a just dissatisfaction with their Municipal institutions; a distrust of the 
sell-elected Miuiiei)>al councils, whose powers are subject to no popular conind, 
ami whose acts and proceedinjrs heino secret, are uiiehi*ckcd by the influenee of 
public Opinion ; a distrust of the Miiniciprd nin^ristracy, taintinpf with suspicion 
the local administration of justice, anti often accompanied with contempt of the 
persons by whom the law is admiiiistt'rt'd ; a discontent umler the burthens of 
loc.il taxation, whih* revenues that oujrlit to be applied for the public advanta.afe 
are divertetl from their leLritim.ite use, ami are sometimes wastefully bestowetl for 
• lie benelit of inividuals, sometimes stpiaiidered for })urposes injurious to tlie cha- 
racter ami morals ol‘ tlie people. We therefore feel it to bi‘ our duty, to represent 
to your Majesty, that the cxistini^ Municipal (’orporalions ofKn^laml atid Wales, 
neither })ossess m.r des<‘r\e the eonlitlenee or respect ol* your Majesty’s sulyects, 
ami (hat a thoroujjfh reform must he ellected, before they can become, what, wt 
luuuldy su])mit to your Majesty tliey ouj^ht to he, iisefid and ellicient instruments 
of local j(ov(*riiiiieiil.” 

l\)r the remedy of present abuses, and the prevention of 
similar complaints hereafter, the liill as it left the House of 
C\^mmons contained the following provisions : — Throughout 
every corporation in England and Wales, the whole of the ex- 
isting governing bodies, and the existing magistrates, were to 
be removed in the course of this year ; elective town councils, 
chosen tricnnlally by the inhabitant rate-payers of the borough, 
were to he suhstltuted for the old self-elected irresponsible 
bodies ; towns witli a population of 25,000 persons were to be 
divided into wards ; the mayors were to he elected annually by 
the councils, and to act, during their year of office, as Ueturning 
Ollicers of tlieir respective boroughs ; the absurd principle of 
(lualification, whieh evinces distrust of the people, without 
‘‘ conferring security,’'’ was excluded from the Ifill ; town clerks, 
and other ministerial officers now in the i‘mployment of the cor- 
porations, were renioveahic by the new councils ; accounts of 
income and expenditure were subjected to audit and publica- 
tion ; the granting of licences was vested in the councils, by 
whom also inafiistratcs were to he nominated for a crown com- 
mission, v/ith a veto on tlicir appointment, reserved to the 
crown ; .stipendiary magistrate^ were to be appointed by the 
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crown. Upon pclilion of the inhabitants, recorders (barristers 
of not less than five years’ standing) were to be appointed by 
the crown, with <juarter sessions, and power to act for more 
than one borough ; the f)arliamentary franchise of existing 
freemen was preserved, but no freemen were hereafter to be 
admitted ; exemption from tolls and exclusive rights of pro- 
perty, in particular classes, were to be surrendered, for the 
general benefit of the community. Such were the leading pro- 
visions of a measure which was hailed by the people as a new 
cliarter of their liberties, the princijdcs of which had obtained in 
the House of (Commons the cordial approbation of the liberal 
party, and tlie tacit acijuiesccnce of the other, which all parties, 
indeed, seemed to unite in adopting as a safe, constitutional 
and satisfactory remedy of acknowledged abuses. 

The Hill y)assed the House of C'ommons unimpaired in any 
of its material provisions. Certain pro})rietary rights in toll, 
common, &c., were reserved to the freemen ; these reserved 
rights, however, existed only in twenty-five towns, and they 
were subjected to compulsory purchase at the fair value. No 
otlier alteration of any consetpicncc had been effected by the 
skirmishing opj)osilion in the House of Commons. Hut when 
the Hill arrived in the Upper House, rumours of sinister import 
began to float into circulation; a cabal of Tory peers was 
said to have assembled at Apsley House, to deliberate on the 
course to be adopted by the House of Lords, whether to throw 
out the ilill boldly on the second 'reading, to hear evidence, 
with a view to the tlefeat of the measure by delay, or to 
mutilate it by means of what they were pleased to call amend- 
mcnls in the committee. Their Lordships did not choose to 
encounter the risk which might have attended the adoyition of 
llu* first of these courses. We have not hearil that the most 
rational of all projects, that of conceding the measure with a 
good grace to the wishes of the pcojile, had ever once c'litered 
into their deliberations. 

One of the earliest results (d* the discussions at Ayislcy 
IToust? was exhibited in llte attack made by the more iniemyic- 
rate Tory peers on the legality of the Commission. The 
Diiki* of Ni weastle went so far as to threaten an impeaehment 
of the minislt rs by whom it was issued, forgetting, in his zeal 
for the Corj>orali()ns, as was yiroinptly observed by Loril 
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Ikoiigliani, that it is for the House of Commons to impeach, 
and for the House of Lords to adjudicate on an impeachment. 
We have stated that these indications proceeded only from 
some of the more indiscreet members of the Tory opposition, 
for we think that there is something remarkable in the manner 
in which the name of Lord l^yndhurst hiid been used, as an 
authority for the charge. It will be found, upon a close in- 
vestigation of tliis matter, that to the extent to which his Lord- 
shij)^ name was brought forward by his ])artisans, he had 
never ventured publicly to commit himself. In the memorable 
debate on the atldress, he was challenged by I^ord Brougham 
to vindicate an opinion of the illegality of the Commission, 
which he was rej)resentcd to have given on a former occasion, 
and to reconcile that opinion with the recently avowed deter- 
mination of the minister whose cliancellor he was, to adopt the 
report of the (Commissioners as the basis of his promised 
legislation. With less than usual of the tlexlerity for which 
the learned Lord is distinguished, he thus endeavoured to 
evade the (|ueslion, 

“ Wli.if will lx* «!om' with lln* sai«l Ht'port wlu*n it cdmu'S to In* liiiil befon* 
P;ij‘li;mu’Ml iimst <1(‘J)C Im 1 on tlu- n.itiiiv of tlu* oviiU-niM*, on tin* roport fomnliMl 
on th.'it (‘viilciu'i*, ,111(1 nol on .‘iloin*, but on olbur ( iri’innstaiux's. I «lo not 
I’cfl niysolf oalK'tl on to my ploit^o on tin* subjivl ; on llio contrary, I will 
say, that a comniission bavin** been a]>point(‘(l lor iiu^niiy, till tbal iinpiiry sball 
have been c-onclnded, and the report made, it would be at pri'sent premature to 
say wliat W'ill be doin*. 'I'hr hohlc aud learned Lord .yf///.v, thal we had adojded this 
(\iinwis.sion^ and this / ttw williit^ to eoneede to a certain ejclenl. I aj»Tee with my 
noble ami learned friend, however, as tf» the weakness of tbal Commission ; and 
1 must also deedare, that some of the jniwers of ibe (.banmission, in the extent to 
wbieb they aiar carried, are, in my opinion, illegal. The (’ommission assumes to 
exercise an authority in the name of the kin”;, which the crown doi's not in fact 
po.-jsess. 1 agree with my noble and learned friend .is to the weakness of the 
Commission.” — {Mirror of Parliament^ p. iiti.) 

'Fhe sophistry of this is easily detected. Lord Lyndhurst 
had said, or rather his friends, for party purposes, had chosen 
to re])resent him as saying, that llie (Commission was illegal ; 
and yet wc find him adopting and prejiaring to act upon this 
very Commission. “ But,'” says he, “ it is weak, and to a 
“ certain extent I think it illegal ; though not so far illegal as 
“ to induce me, as the keeper of the King'’s conscience, to re- 

commend to His Majesty to dissolve it altogether. It is not, 

I confes.s, illegal to issue t'nese instructions to Cominissioiiers, 
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“ but the powers of the Commissioners are weak, and they 
would become illegal, if illegal acts were done in pursuance 
“ of them.’** Yes, and the Court of King‘*s Bench is in tlic 
same predicament exactly : that tribunal has power to in- 
ejuire into a great variety of matters, but thfen the rules of 
evidence must be observed in its investigations, and there are 
many questions which it is by no means illegal in the Court of 
King’s Bench to ask of a witness, but which it would be altoge- 
thcr illegal to compel him to answer. To this extent it may be 
said that the powers of every court of justice in this kingdom 
arc weak. 

By the common law of the realm, a large extent of preroga- 
tive is vested in the crown, including, among other ])owers, 
that of granting municipal charters. The existence of a pre- 
rogative of this nature must necessarily imply the right of the 
crown to employ some cflectual means for obtaining the infor- 
mation requisite to its judicious exercise. From the earliest 
periods of our history, down to the present day, Commissions 
have been the means adopted in preference to any other, to 
obtain information ; in latter times, their convenience, as well 
as their unquestioned legality, has led to a greatly Increased 
employment of them for this purpose. It will be found by 
lliosc whose leisure will allow them to examine the many pre- 
cedents, that commissions have been much more frequent since 
the revolution than befi^re ; and this, we think, is a convincing 
prixrf that they have been looked upon by British statesmen as 
a constitutional^ no less than a convenient and legal mode of 
procuring information. Common sense demands that the pre- 
rogative should be accompanied by the power to inquire, and 
accordingly we find, whenever there is a claim to be enforced 
by the crown, or a prerogative to be exercised, that a commis- 
sion, or some strictly analogous prt)ceeding, is adopted. The 
inquisitio post mortem,” writs of extent, and commissions of 
lunacy, are all of the nature of commissions of inquiry. The 
inquisitio post mortem,” is described by Blackstone in the 
foltowing words: — “ Upon tlie death of any one of the king’s 
“ tenants, an inquest of office was held, called an inquisitio post 
mortem, to inquire of what lands he died seized, who was his 
“ heir, and of what age, in order to entitle the King to his 
marriage, wardship, relief, primer seisin, or other advantages, 
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“ as the circumstances of the case mi^lu turn out.'” 'L'he writ 
of extent (hrecls the sheriif*to inquire into the properly of the 
person against whom it* is issued, and to have his lands ap- 
praised. The writ “ de idiota inquirendo,'*’ is precisely similar 
in princi})le; the Lord Chancellor, to whom, by s[)ecial authority 
of the King, the custody of lunatics is delegated, is6‘ucs a com-^ 
'tnission (^'hiquinj into the state of mind of the alleged lunatic. 
We think that these instances, among many others, are suffi- 
cient to show that, where mforviatum is the object, Commissions 
properly issued, are as strictly analogous to the law of this 
country, as they are indispensable to a judicious exercise of the 
royal prerogative. 

The great survey of the kingdom, called “ Domesday Hook,” 
was compiled by order of William the Cotujueror, through the 
means of in(|ui.sitions, as they were called, but which were in 
fact nothing more or less than Commissions. Ingiilpbus* 
affirms, ‘‘ that this survey was made in imitation of the policy 
“ of Alfred, who, at the time he divided this kingdom into 

counties, hundreds, and tithings, had an inc|uisition taken, 
‘‘ and digested into a register, which was called, from the 
‘‘ place in which it was (Uqiosited, the IloU of Winchester"!* 
and it is not improbable that the title, “ Domesday 13(M)k ” 
was a corruption of ‘‘ ])ome hoc,” which, according to some 
learned writers, was another name for Alfred’s Jiegister. For 
the adjusting of this survey, certain Commissioners, called the 
king’s justiciaries, were appointed, and we subjoin the exact 
terms of an inquisition which issued into the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Hertford, f<^r the purpose of showing the manner 
in which the imjuiry was conducted : — 

“ 'riit* iiKiuisitors, it ;i])i)cars, upov the oulhs of the sliorilKs, tlio lords of c.icli 
manor, the presbytors of cvi'ry cliurcli, tho ri*vc?s of oviTy liundred, tlio bail ills, 
and six villrins of overy villa^a*, were to inquire into tin* name of the place, who 
liL-ld it at tli(‘ time of Ki:i^ Edward, who was the present possessor, how many 
hides in the manor, how many carrueales in demesne, how many homag^ers, how 
many villas, how many cotarii, how many servi, what freemen, how many tenants 
in socage, what quantity of wood, how mucli meadow and pasture, wliat mills 
and fish ponds, how much added or taken away, what the gross value in King 
Edward’s time, what the present value, and how much each freeman or soch 

* “ Hist. Ingnlplii,” pp. 70, 80. 

t “ fioncral Introduction to Ihnnesday,” oHicial copy, for the use of His 
Majesty’s Commissioners on the Public Kecords of the Kingdom. Not pub- 
lished. 
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man had or has? All this was to he triply estimated; first, as the estate was 
held in the time of the Confessor; then, as it was bestowed by Kinjr William; 
and, thirdly, as its value stood at the time of the survey. The jurors were, 
moreover, to state whetlu;r any advance could be made in the value*.’* 

In the year 1732, a Royal Commission was issued, under 
the great seal, upon an address of the House (f Commons, 
The Commissioner recites the address of the House of Com- 
mons, representing misbehaviour, and illegal fees, &c., of officers 
of courts of justice. It authorises certain Commissioners to 
take a survey of the officers, clerks,* and ministers of the 
‘‘ courts of justice;’’ and “ that an inquiry be made into 
“ their fees, &c., to establish what may be reasonable, &c. 
and ‘‘ generally within all our temporal courts, and also within 
all ecclesiastical courts and to find out wliat offict?rs, 
“ &c. and what service, &c., belong to the said officers;'*’ 
and “ what fees and rewards may, and ought to be, taken,” 
and ‘‘ also what extortions, op])ressions, and exactions, have 
“ b('en committed by the said officers in the execution of 
“ tlieir offices;” “ btj the oaths of ffood and laxcful mcnf 
‘‘ us l)y deposition of witnesses^ and other laxofnl means it 
gives ‘‘ full force and authority, to cause all officers to bring 
“ and produce upon onths^ before you, all and singular rolls^ 
‘‘ records^ orders^ hooks<i papers^ or other writings^ belonging 
“ to any of them, or any of the officers, &c. ;” and, finally, 
to report how the said abuses may be nformedT' 

Ret ween the years 1716 and 172f)> six Royal (’om missions, 
with ample powers, were issued, for visiting the universities of 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, and St. Andrews; and in the year 1826, 
a Royal Commission (warrant signed Robert reel") was 
issued for visiting the universities and colleges of Scotland, 
which recites — ‘‘abuses and mismanagement of revenues;” 
“ irregularity impairing the utility of the establishments, &c. ;” 
authorises the C’ommissioncrs to cite the principals^ pr()fesso7's^ 
and all oficers^ to examine them as to management, and 
all matters; and us to all things else that the Commls^ 
;loners shall think meet and “ to look narrowly into the 
manageinenl of the revenues and the fees, and to revi>x' the 
“ foundations and powers,” &e. In the year 1800, a war- 
rant (or commission) was issued, in pursuance of an address 


“ General liitrudiictiou to Domesday,” p. 12. 
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the Home irf Commons^ to Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Addington, 
to investigate and report on the public records. Tlie two 
Jdght Honourable Commissioners were cmpcjwered to summon 
all officers^ and necessary icitucsscs^ to examine them on oath, 
and to appoint sub-Cornmissionas, This Commission was 
revived or continued in the year 180(). 

In 1810, a Royal Commissum, similar in pur})ort to that of 
1782, for the investigation of fees, and emoluments of courts of 
justice, empowered the Commissioners to summon all persons 
— to inspect all records, — and to examine 07 i oath, all persofis 
who could fjhe any evidence on the subject. In 1812, two 
royal commissions issued for inquiring into the state, conduct, 
and management of Lancaster and Lincoln Castles, into abuses, 
regulations, &c., by which Commissioners were authorised to 
examine witnesses, and to ]>rodiice, on oath, all records, papers, 
&c. In 1824, Sir Robert Peel being Home S(‘cretary, and 
Lord Lyndhiirst Attorney-General, two Royal Cammiissions 
were issued, the first, for iiKjuiring into the court of Chancery 
in haigland ; and the second, for inejuiring into the courts in 
Ireland; the powers granted by each of these were, to call 
for records — to summon icitnesses — administer oaths, &c. 
In 1828 and 1829, I^orJ Lyndhurst, as Cliancellor, affixed the 
great seal to the Royal (’oimnissions, granting all the usual, the 
full powers to (Vanniissioners ajipointed to incpiire into the 
c*onnnon law, the real jirojierty law of the country, and the 
law in tlio counties palatine. Sir Charles Wetherell was 
Attorney-(ieneral in 1828, and Sir James Scarlett in 1829. 
In tile 1880, during the administration of the Duke of 

Wellington, a Royal Commission was issued for inquiring 

into the state of the several jiaroehial benefices of the 

res])eetive dioceses in Ireland."’* Of this commission. Lord 
llrougham speaks in the following terms: — 

“ llio |iiTiiiii liiiii to briiiu;- to rrcnlln tions tiu* framros ol 

iln‘ t ommis.siuii issiu’il in tlu* \L*ar JSoO, for tlir of iiMjiiiriiii* into ilu* 

slaU- of tlir Irisli (aiuivh ! 'I'liat i'lMniiiisioii wasissm'tl (Inrini^ On* administration 
of tlu* nol)lo diiki* o])posilr, .md the* purjiosi* of it was, to ini|nire into tlir stat^ of 
p.irislu's and IumioHits, as vvi-II tlu>si* srparato as tliosr wliori* unions had liocn 
rlh elotl, Htid the (\)ii\uiissioiu*rs wciv diivoltal to roporl ni>on tlu* annual valiu* 
of such hciu lii cs, upt)u the conliauity of tlu* church or cha)»cl, the possibility of 
tlissolviii}^ unions, and the sums whieh each of the Irish j)arsons i);nd to his 
curate. Wliy, accordinp: (o the doctrines held in refer(*nce to tin* Municipal 
Corporations Conuiiission, that issued to iiujuirc into the state of the Irish 
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(Jhiircb, was the most jacohiiiical that by any possibility coulil be imagined. It 
anioiinted to iiotliinjr less than aiitliorising the Commissioners to send lor every 
t>ne of tl»e Irish jtarsons, to investigate the income which he enjoyed, and to 
iiKjuire of him why he did not pay as much to his curate as the Act of J’arliainent 
retpiircd. Would not the House agree with him, that inquisitions of that extent 
far surpassed any such interference, with regard to private rights, as took place 
under the Commission for Inquiry into Municipal Corporations.” — (77we.v, 
Aug, 4.) 

The power exercised by the House of Commons, relative to 
the Scotch llurghs, is, pcrhayis, of all precedents, the one most 
decisive of the tyuestion ; in each of the years 1793, 1820, 
1821, 1823, and 1825. this House, acting exclusively on its 
own authority, fidly investigated the powers and proj)erty of 
the Scotch corporations ; the committees by whieh these 
inquiries were conducted, were all a])pointcd under 'iVny 
administrations. 

A very uncandid use was made iu the speeches of counsel, of 
the ojiinion expressed by Lord Coke respecting the Commis- 
sions of Novell Tiuyiiiry, in the time of James I., and of the 
opinions given by eonstitutional writers on the commissions to 
regulate corporations, issued by James II. These were not 
commissions of inquiry, they were to inquire and p?niis/i^ to 
iiupiire and rvAjulate^ to in(|uire and confiscate; llie charge 
made by Hallam, and tnost justly made, against that ‘‘ amlaftte 
iiml estiw able moTiarctC Jame^ II. was, that he attempted 
to netv model corporations by means of commissions issiietl to 
regnlators ; this])assageis so quotetl by Mr. Knight himself : — 
‘‘ This endeaconr to rlolafe the legal right a of elvetors^ as 
‘‘ well as to take aivng other vested frfnirhhvs, by new ino- 
delling corporations through commissions granted to regula- 
tors, was the most capital delinquency of the king’s go\ ern- 
“ nieiit, because it tended to preclude any reparation for the 
“ rcst^ and directly attacked the furulaniental constitution of 
tlie state.” IVIr. Knight attempted to ereatci a delusion, by 
a distortion of the facts of the case, and of the observations of 
Hallam and Fox ; but the delusion was dissipated by Lord 
llfougham. 

“ Hallam and Fox hail bot'ii quotril. 'J'lic misai)pIivatioii— tlu* di'^tv iiion of 
— the juxta-positioii of things .is dissimilar as tliose meiifii'iii'd iu Uit* l om- 
uu.‘ui*i'nii’ul of Horai'v's ‘ Ars* IWtii-a,’ had luvii all resorted to. 'J'hi* Kariud 
counsel had spoken of Janies 11. .as an aiuiuhie and estimable man in the year of 
grace 1835, and on l.ammas-day iu the year aforesaid. But he, and Hallam, and 
Fox, all comidaiucd of James’s conduct respecting tlie corporations. He had 
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cammissions to rosnlato them. This wns that of whieli thry l oniphiiiod, 
anil now tlicrt* was a eoinmissioii to regulate corporations. '1 Iwrc wua the Sciinc 
wonl in boili. Here was the similarity. There was a / iver at M.'icnJun ami a 
river at Moninourh. The siiifiJarlty was only in tlw existence o/ fhe two words. 
Janu's’s coniinission went to regulate the corporations itself, A// sri.iing (heir 
charters., and so on ; it did not go to inquire and report, in order that your Lord- 
ships might regulate them. In James’s time all was to he done ‘ ex mero motu’ 
of our serene anil sovereign Lord the King.” 

If we were to concede, for the sake of the ar^iinieiit, that 
tlie (^unniissioners were not legally armed with |)ower to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses, or that a witness swearing 
falsely before the Commissioners was not liable to an indict- 
ment for perjury, it would not follow, tis the consetjueiicc of 
that admission, that t/ic aakhuj for emdenre^ or the admini.s- 
tering an oath, is illegal ; but we are not by any means sure 
that the law u])on either of these points really is such as it has 
been so confidently laid down by Mr. Knight. It is the o])inion 
of many able lawyers, and among others, if we mistaki* not, 
it was Ijord Tkiiiterdeifs opinion, that the })ower of indicting 
for perjury is Invidentol to an authority granted by tliccrown 
to administer oaths. JKit, let this be us it may, we think that 
ministers may console themselves at Jill events with the reflec- 
tion that, in issuing this much-abused commission, they have 
oidy done that Avhich was the constant j)ractice of the country, 
from the earliest jicriod of our history down to tlie llevoliition, 
that which has been done one hundred and fifty times since 
the ilevolution, and fifty-three times sinc(' ltS15. 

'Through the whole of the long catalogue of Royal Commis- 
sions, tlu-TC is not one for wliicli so perfect a defence (in a 
constitutional view) can he found as for the present. Peti- 
tions, praying fur iiKjuiry and reform in tlie cor] )o rations, had 
been sent up from all parts of the emjn’re. 'They had been 
referred to a select committee of the House (of which Sir 
Robert Pet*l was a. member) ; tiu* committee ])roceeded to va;~ 
amrne witnesses; hut finding the iiiimher of witnesses so 
great tiuit it was im])ossihlc the iiupiiry could he brought to a 
satisfactory termination in I..ondon, they recommended, uiiani- 
mously we believe,. that a coinniissioii should he issued. In 
pursuance of this recommendation, an address to the crown 
w^as moved for and carried without op])osition in the House of 
Commons, and the Commission of Municij)al Iiujuiry was 
accordingly issued. Is it not then a monstrous ahMirdity, to 
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tell the people of England that their constitutional rights liave 
been infringed by a Commission of Inquiry whicli was based 
upon their own petitions, in relief of J-vliieli, and for no other 
purpose, it was issued ? 

Wc fear we have entered too extensively into tlie discussion 
of this topic ; but we were anxious to show that there is not 
one particle of foundation for tlu‘ attempt to iinpugii the 
legality of the Connuission. The public must have seen, 
that there was no real ground for this charge, when Sir Robert 
Peel, and his T^ord Chancellor, avowed their determination of 
adopting tlie Report of the Commissioners, as the basis of their 
promised legislation. now proceed, in our narrative of 

the events, which appeared at (me time to threaten such 
serious consequences to the Bill, and to the peace of the coun- 
try, and which have had the ellect of preparing the public 
mind to ex])ect that collision between the two Houses, the 
consecpiences of which it is not in the power of any man to 
foretell. 

The moll VOS by wliicli the conclave of ))ecrs al Apsley 
House were induced to resolve on hearing counsel at the bar 
of the House of Lords are not publicly known. The most 
probable supposition is that which attributes this resolution to 
a desire on the ]mrt of their lordships to Jecl the pulse of the 
nation^ in order to ascertain how far they might proceed in 
their work of destruction with safety to themselves. It cer- 
tainly had the appearance of a deliberate insult to the counlry ; 
no such proceeding bad ever been ihouglit of on any similar 
occasion ; counsel were not heard on the Reform Bill, nor on 
the disfranchisement of the Irish forty-shilling freeholders, 
nor on the act for the reform of tlie Scotcli burghs in 183^3. 
The bill under discussion was a general measure of relief to 
the people, and not a j)enal measure for the punishment of 
delinquency in any particular corporations. The question was, 
whether the inhabitants of the towns were worlhy of being 
entrusted with the management of their owii affairs and the 
control of iheir own property, or ought these powers to be 
continued in the hands of self-elccled irresponsible bodies of 
twenty or thirty corporators. The misconduct of individual 
corporations was unipiestionably an additional reason for the 
speedy enact nu nl of some measure by which power should be 
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n'moveil from tlie hands of those who had abused their trust, 
and whp had sold^ delayed^ and denied^ justice^’' bn^ it was 
not by any means necessary that such instances of misconduct 
should be proved. The bill was founiled on far more imj)or- 
tant considerations — the Reform Act was the law of the land — 
the nation had arrivetl at an advanced st.if^e of political educa- 
tion — the evils of irres})on.sible ])ower were felt and understood 
— and the jicople were no longer to be hoodwinked by specious 
arguments, denying tlieir fitness for the trust of self-govern- 
ment — a trust which they have every possible inducement to 
discharge faithfully, and which they can have no interest 
whatever in abusing. 

Some of their lordships might possibly have entertained a hope 
of post])oning the measure of Corporate Reform for a session, by 
means of this resolution, and vve were prepared, l)y previous 
indications, to see them adopting any course by which they 
might expect to damage or destroy tlu' po])ular parts of the 
bill ; but the scene which followed, upon the introduction of 
counsel, was one for which no anticipation could have prepared 
us. We shall never be found among those who would unne- 
cessarily restrict an advocate in the selection of his to[)ics ; in 
common with all uioii, we have a deep interest in the nuiinte- 
naiice of the independent character of the liar; but the deport- 
ment of the two learned gentlemen en»ployed on this occasion 
was too remarkable to be passed over in silence. Sir Charle.s 
Wethcrell and Mr, Knight are both well known in their pn)- 
fession — the former somewhat more advantageously than the 
latter. They have been called disthiffu’tshcd members of the 
Rar, but we (jiicstion the justness of the term as applied to 
them, 'rinirlow, and Dunning, and Erskine, and Romilly, 
were distinguished men In their day ; speaking relatively. Sir 
(’harles Wctherell and Mr. Knight may perhaps be among tlie 
distinguished men of our’s, though we are reluctant to adopt an 
0[)inion so derogatory to the present condition of the Profes- 
sion ; if they arc distinguished, we fear their distinction has not 
been earned by great legal attainments, nor by the possession 
of those intellectual powers which, in any situation, may fairly 
be said to confer distinction. 

Sir Charles Wethcrell and Mr. Knight appeared at the 
Ear of the House in behalf of the Town-Clerks and Corpora- 
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lions. Their mode of conducting the cause in which they 
were engaged, presents, we think, a fair subject of animad- 
version. They exhausted the vocabulary of reproach on the 
authors of the Commission, the Commission itself, and the 
Commissioners, “ applying to them every term of abuse which 
our language can furnish, together with a good number of 
terms which neither our own nor any other language iloes 
‘‘ afford, and all the metaphors which can be provided by the 
‘‘ kind of motley imagination that gives existence to patch- 
“ work Their speeches are worthy of the cause in sup- 
port of which they were delivered ; and we regret to add, that 
the peers, by their cheering, seemed to intimate that they 
thought them not unworthy of the assembly to which they 
were addressed. Full of exploded prejudices, it a})peared as 
though the learned orators had seen nothing valuable! in muni- 
cipal inslitutions except their abuses. The honest and popular 
character of the ancient municipalities w^as unnoticed; Mr. 
Knight, however, alluded, apparently with much satisfaction, to 
the connexion between noble and vassal, thanking God “ that 
tJuhscJeclmgs loerc not yet eradicated throughout this conn- 
/r?/.” The interesting history of our rise as a people, the 
free spirit engendered in the towns, the free governments they 
established, and the heroic resistance to oppression, which they 
displayed — these topics and such as these, w^ere avoided or 
forgotten, and the only illustrations of the speeches of counsel 
were drawn from remote periods, when the people were not 
yet released from their condition of vassalage, or, the more 
modern times, when municipal inslitutions were perverted 
from their original objects to sustain corrupt politicians and 
bad government. 

It must, however, be confessed, that the learned gentlemen 
were the best judges of the line which it behoved them to take 
in their speeches ; they knew the merits of the case they had to 
conduct, and could make a shrewd guess at the sort of argument 
best calculated to touch the symj)athies of the assembly they 
were addressing. Let that pass — still our duty compels us to 
animadvert on some parts of their conduct in reference to the 
examination of witnesses. The task upon which we are about 
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lo enter is not an agreeable one, but feeling that we have a 
duty to discharge, we will not shrink from its performance. 
The writer, who professes to furnish his countrymen with a 
narrative of the events connected with the passage of this bill 
through the House of Lords, will not be acting honestly if he 
avoids entering into this investigation. The characters ot 
honourable men, to whom the country owes more than it can 
readily repay, have been exjjosed to every charge which the 
most rabid party animosity could invent. The public has, it 
is true, already rendered ample justice to the C'otninissioners so 
falsely assailed ; but justice demands that such })ractices as 
were resorted to on this occasion should be exposed ; anil the 
nation, deeply interested in the character of the Har, requires 
that the Profession should be called upon to declare whether 
or no they sanction the line of conduct adopted by two of its 
members. 

It has been alleged against lawyers, that accustomed to lend 
themselves for hire to the perversion of truth, the habit of advo- 
eating indiscriminately any cause, without reference to its justice 
or injustice — the constant effort ‘‘ to make the worse appear 
the better reason,” vitiates their minds, and renders them unsafe 
public men. This is a vulgar error, and, on some more fitting- 
occasion, it would be easy to demonstrate that there is no class 
of men to whom the community is more largely indebted than 
to the Bar. In the ranks of that honourable profession have 
been found some of the greatest names that ever adorned the 
pages of our history — men who struggled through the rough 
and tangled paths that lead to eminence, unsupported and 
unassisted, save by their talents and integrity, and who, 
afterwards, by the noblest exercise of their powers, sustained 
the laws, the liberties, and the honour of the country ; but it 
is not our intention to discuss that question ; we have noticed 
the existence of such opinions, only for the purf>osc of express, 
ing our regret, that Sir Charles Wetherell and Mr. Knight 
should have pursued a course calculated to give weight and 
consistency to the popular prejudice against their profession.® 

It is of the greatest importance to the Bar, that the advocate 
should be as little as possible confounded with the man ; to 
effect this necessary separation of the two characters, requires a 
rigid observance of the rule (with which no professional man is 
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unacquainted), that the advocate shall ever confine himself 
strictly within the limits of his instructions ; so long as he con- 
fines himself within these bounds, his gown aflbrds him protection 
from any consequences that may ensue from the most fearless 
discharge of his duty — beyond this, it affords, and ought to 
alibrd him, no protection whatever. Another rule, of still 
greater importance to the profession, because it involves all 
those considerations which are supposed to be comprised in the 
character of a gentleman, is that which declares the falsifica- 
tion, by counsel, of a document which he has to quote, to be 
the most serious offence against the honour of the Bar, 
which it is possible for an advocate to commit. When it hap- 
pens that a case of that sort occurs in Westminster Hall, the 
judges mark the conduct of the offender with the sharpest 
censure ; and, to deprive him of the power of again misleading, 
they will require, on all future occasions, that the affidavit, or 
other document, be handed up. This has the effect of aflixing 
a brand on the individual, which marks him through life as an 
object of scorn and avoidance to the honourable minds of the 
profesaon. The two rules which according to our understand- 
ing of them we have laid down amount to this ; — an advocate 
departs from his duty, when he states that which is not in his 
instructions — ^lie is guilty of a grave offence, when he reads 
a document falsely. 

The course pursued by Mr. Knight, in his examination of 
the deputy recorder of Shrewsbury, will show the spirit in 
which the inquiry was conducted, and explain the charge of 
unprofessional conduct which vre have made against the coun- 
sel. Speaking of certain ‘‘incorporated companies” existing 
in the town of Shrewsbury, the witness had just acknowledged 
that, in his evidence before the Commissioners, he had “ ad- 
“ mitted that, in their existing state, they were a scandalous 
“ nuisance.” After this, Mr. Knight proceeds — 

“ Turn to that pasfjagc” (the passap^e in which the admission of the witness 
respecting the companies, is given in the report) “and inform the House whether, 
in your judgment, that is an honest and fair representation of it ? 

The passage alluded to is this, ‘ in one particular, it appears to us that the 
governing body have been wanting in attention to the town, namely, in not inter- 
fering to put a stop to the incorporated companies. It is admitted, on all hands, 
that the exactions of these companies have been seriously detrimental to the 
trade and i)rosperity of the town ; they were emphatically pronounced by the 
deputy recorder, to be * scandalous,' the common council, having, by the charter, 
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{iiitliority to make ordinances for the regulation of the ditlbrent trades ; and 
liaving for the last century permitted them to carry on their exactions without 
making any effort whatever to prevent them.* I say that is not a true account, 
nor a fair account, I apprehend# 

“ Is It a dishonest account t — 1 will not use the term dishonest ; I say 1 think it 
is a mistaken account, 

(lly a Lord.) You will not say it is a dishonest account ? — God forbid that / 
should say that it is a dishonest account'* — Minutes of Evidence^ p. 362. 

We do not exactly know who was Mr. Knight’s client on this 
occasion, the deputy recorder, or the town-clerk of Shrews- 
bury, or lK)th ; but is it possible he could have been instructed 
by any body to attempt to impute dishonesty to the Com- 
missioners.^ His own client is startled by the question ; observe 
the import of his answer:— No,” says he, “ God forbid that 
“ I should be a party to this attempt; I will not join in im- 

puting dishonest motives to gentlemen who are members of 
“ the same honourable profession with myself, and whose 
“ conduct, in the discharge of their official duties, was” (as 
the witness stated in a subsequent part of his examination) 
‘‘ every thing that the most perfect courtesy could require.” 

The manner in which the examination of the town-clerk of 
Bristol was conducted by Sir Charles Wetherell was, if that 1x5 
jiossible, still more objectionable. He had called the attention 
of the witness to certain passages of the report ; the examination 
then proceeds — 

** I Jisk you, after tliat, wlictlier tlie paragraphs which 1 Iiavc read, are not a 
scnndalniis falsehood ? 

“ My opinion is, that the Corporation should not he visited with such a severe 
remark as is contained in tliat report; I will add to it, I think, that so far from 
tlie citi/.ens of Bristol being dissatished, — when I speak of the citizens of Bristol, 
I mean the respcctalile inhabitants of Bristol, the merchants, who are interested 
ill tlie trade of the port — that if the Corporation would make any sacrifice to 
benefit the trade, it would be received with pleasure and gratitude, and not visited 
in the way this report describes. 

“ (By a Lord.) Then do you mean to say that you consider the statement in 
that report, to be a scandalous falsehood, or a falsehood in any sense of the word? 
— 1 have not said so. 

“ Do you believe it ? — I do not like to use such a term. 

“ Do you believe that the person, whose name is signed to that report, has 
been guUty of writing down and reporting falsely that which he knew to %c 
false 2 

“ I believe that the gentleman, whoever he may be, for I do not know wlio it 
was that dictated that sentence, did it under very improper feelings in regard to 
the Corporation of Bristol. 

“ Do you believe that he did it, knowing it to be false ? — I will not say that 
of any body ''^Minutes, p. 121*. 
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In order to a proper understanding of the importance of the 
foregoing extract, it is necessary that we should briefly explain 
the relative position of the counsel and the witness then under 
examination. Sir Charles Wetherell is the recorder, and the 
witness the town-clerk of Bristol ; the town-clerk was the client, 
and not alone the client, but the attorney also, from whom 
counsel had received his instructions, as well as the witness 
with whom he had to deal on this occasion. Sir Charles 
Wetherell must have known exactly what his witness was pre- 
pared to swear, as it was from the witness himself ho had 
received his brief ; it is, therefore, utterly impossible that he 
could have received any instructions to warrant him in at- 
tempting to impute “ scandalous falsehood ; or, as Lord 
Brougham observed, to impute any description of falsehood 
whatsoever to the Commissioners. The witness cannot be in- 
duced to justify, by his testimony, the language which counsel 
was attempting to put into his mouth. Well might Lord 
Brougham exclaim, From such a course of examination as 
this, one recoils with amazement and indignation.’’ 

But, unfortunately, we have to record instances of conduct 
still more objectionable, instances which involve a violation not 
alone of professional rules, but of some of the more fundamen- 
tal principles, by which the intercourse of gentlemen is generally 
supposed to be regulated. To sustain this charge, we shall 
avail ourselves of a few extracts from the speech of a noble and 
learned Lord, which we have prefixed to the present article ; 
the first contains an ingenious detection and exposure of the 
manoeuvres to which counsel thought proper to resort, in order 
to impugn the authority of the report ; but we wish to direct 
attention more particularly to the grave accusation in the con- 
cluding sentence of the following passage : — 

“ But how was the inquiry further carried on ? — A charge of extravagant ex- 
penditure was to be met by a corporation (that of Sutton Colefield) and, said the 
Learned Counsel, with an air of triumph, * was the management of the corpora- 
tion funds regulated by a decree of the Court of Chancery ‘ To be sure it 
wm/ ‘ When was it passed ‘ In such a year.’ ‘ Then it was not voluntary to 
spend the money so ?* — ‘ Not at all.’ ‘ You mean to say’ (for one answer, or even 
two or three never satisfied them) ‘ it was under a decree of tho High Court of 
Chancery, and you are obliged, whether you will or no, to spend the money so ?’ 
said the complacent counsel. — ‘ Yes,’ said the willing witness. Now what was 
the conclusion intended to be drawn from this ? To what did all this triumphant 
colloquy of the gentleman, with his only witness, lead ? Neither more nor less 
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dian this, tliat tlie Commissioners hod' charged the corporation with a lavish cx> 
periditure, with extravagance, if not with embezzlement, and had suppressed the 
ftict, that it was all carried on under a decree of the Court of Chancery; and I 
venture to assert your Lordships, who heard the examination, believe firmly, up 
to this hour, that the Commissioners had suppressed all mention of the decree, 
liut no such thing. Look at the Report of the Commissioners, and you will find 
tijat this decree of the Court of Chancery stands in the front of it, stated as dis- 
tinctly by the Commissioners as by the Learned Counsel, or by his witness in the 
examination. My Lords, I do not wish to occupy your time with these things; 
I have half a dozen cases before me of the same kind. We were obliged at last 
to stop the witnesses who bore their part in scenes thus got up, and ask whether the 
Report did not state the very thing they were triumphantly detailing, when, in 
that awkward manner, and with the sheepishness of visage which even expe- 
ritniced and zealous town-clerks can sometimes put on, they acknowledged that it 
did. Such is a specimen of the sort of manoeuvre to wiiich the Learned Counsel 
resorted. But not ihe only maiicjeuvre. Another wtis far more notable. Wit-- 
■itcsscs were premiled upon to swear that the Report was incorrect and falsCj by 
Counsel affecting to read, as part of the Report^ that which is not part of it atallf and 
btf stating that to be omitted from the Report which lay before them staring them in 
the face. There are no lewer than three cases of this description with respect to 
Coventry alone*”— (A>cfc//,pp. 12, 13.) 

Lord Broiighara then proceeds to establish this charge, by 
detailing the three instances in the examination of the Coventry 


* The same charge, and stated in nearly the same terms, is made in the 
U'tfcr of Messrs. Drinkwatcr and llushton, to Lord Melbourne. Lord Brouglumi 
appears to have* adopted the terms of the charge, as expressed in the letter of 
the Learned Gcntleirien : — 

” Ev<ai iiiulor the strong provocation that wc have received, we are very loth 
” to accuse cither Sir Charles Wethcrell, or Mr. Knight, of an intention to 
mislead the House, although they have shown little forbearance tir delicacy 
towards us ; but we earnestly beg your iordsliip to take an opportunity of 
” pressing on the attention of the House, that the abuse of us, in which those 
“ gentlemen indulged, was neither founded on any specific allegations in the 
petitions on which they were hefird, nor has it been sustained or justified by 
” the evidence which they have called. 

” Among many other things of which wc have just reason to complahif we have dis~ 
“ covered, with the greatest regret, that in more, than one instance, a witness was 
” prevailed upon to swear that the Report was false and incorrect, by counsel pretend- 
“ ing to read, as part of the Report, that whieh is not part of the Report, and by 
“ inrorreclly stating that to be omitted from the Report which is not omitted from the 
“ Report, Three instances of this occur in the evidence on Coventry atone” 

The letter from which we have extracted the foregoing passage is datcd^2th 
August, it was read on that day by Lord Melbourne in the House of Lords, 
and published in the daily papers of the following day as part of his lordship’s 
speech. We have not heard that either Sir Charles Wethertll or Mr. Knight 
have taken any notice of these serious allegations. 
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witnesses, to which he had alluded. We extract one of these* 
cases. 

** The witness was addressed in the following words by the Learned Counsel at 
the bar : — I sec it is stated in a paper I have before me (the Report of the Coin- 
missiouers) that neither the parish of St. Michael, nor tlie other parish men- 
tioned as forming part of the county of the city, are at all connected with the 
town; they are inhabited by an exclusively rural population. Js that true ? To 
which the answer was, that a very large proportion of the parish of St. Michael 
is witliin the city, a large proportion of the parish of the Holy Trinity is also 
within the city, and there is a smaller parish of St John the Baptist, also within. 
Well, to be sure, this seems a very positive contradiction, and, doubtless, your 
Lordships must have been of opinion tliat a Report filled with such gross inaccu- 
raci(‘sas that just read from it by the Learned Counsel, was totally unworthy your 
consideration. You see the contradiction is direct. The Report (asoread by the 
Learned Counsel) says, that the parish of St. Michael is not in the city, and 
that it is inhabited by an exclusively rural population, and the witness says, 
* that is nut true ^ for a large proportion of St. Michael is in the city. Nuthing c;iu 
lie plainer, and the Report is not to be trusted, if this evidence is to be believed. 

Probid)ly it did not occur to any of your Lordships just to turn to the page of the 
Rei)ort cited, and to follow Counsel while he read, or pretended to read from it, for 
the purpose of administering the contradiction. Of course, you wouhl take for 
granted that the passage which he made, as if he read from the Report, really is 
to be found there, and, consequently, that there is no further room for doubt upon 
the subject. But what is the fact? 1 h.ave here the Report before me, and 
surely your Lordships will share my {istonishmcnt, on finding not only that the 
Uei>ort does not contain tlie passage which the Counsel i)retended to read from 
it, for the purpose of asking the witness whether or not it was true, but that it 
contains the direct contrary ; in shortf that the statements of the Commissioner and 
the witness absolutely agree ; and that if the Counsel had read the lieport correctly y 
the witness must necessarily have confirmed instead of impeaching i7.” — {Speevhy pp. 

1:3, IL) 

Ills lordship then reads the passage as it really is found in 
the Report. It may be said that the charge thus made 
against the Commissioners, is not of a very serious nature, 
and if we were discussing the question, as it affects those gentle- 
men, we might probably acquiesce in the justice of that 
opinion ; but it is with the counsel at the bar of the House of 
Lords, and not with the Commissioners, that we liave now to 
deal, and it is reasonable to assume that they attached some 
importance to this charge of inaccuracy, when we see the 
unscrupulous means to which they resorted, in order to sustain 
it.‘ Lord Brougham continues : 

“ Now what do your Lordships think of this sample of the bale ? It may, 
perhaps, he said, tliat after all, this is a matter of secondary importance, and 
whether the Ui?port is proved to be right or wrong is of little consequence. But 
your Lordships will remember that Counsel thought it worth while to show, in 
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the best manner lie could, that it was wrong, and it i.. quite certain that the 
matter is of serious moment in the controversy. Tliis is one of the most direct 
instances brought forward amoikg the very few attempted to sustain the very strong 
and very sweeping allegations of falsehood and inaccuracy made at the bar. Your 
Lordships cannot doubt that the Counsel brought forward the nlost striking 
cases they had to prove. This is one of them, and you see, now, tliat, in order to 
impugn the Report^ it was necessary first to falsify «7, and fabricate a new owe.**— 
(Spcechf p. 14.) 

There is another important rule for the direction of counsel 
in the management of a case. He is not to state, as part of 
his case, any matter in proof of which he is not in a condition to 
})roduce evidence. Let us try the conduct of Mr. Knight by 
this test. He stated, in his speech, that the account given by 
Messrs, llushton and Cockburn, in their Report on East Ret- 
ford, of a magistrate and a prisoner found struggling in per- 
sonal conflict, and rolling together on the floor, was “ pure fabric 
‘‘ cation — sheer romance and then he calls his witness, who 
proves, what ? — that the statement of the Commissioners was 
false No such thing ; Mr. Knight’s own witness proves that 
lie heard the fact deposed to on oath before the Commissioners, 
by Mr. Bigsby, whom he describes as a solicitor of the highest 
respectability. Mr. Bigsby did give such evidence — ^gave it 
on oath — and Mr. Bigsby is a most respectable man, whose 
veracity, as the witness states, he himself would never, in 
similar circumstances, have thought of questioning. The 
name of the witness is William Newton, the town-clerk of 
East Retford. He is asked, 

“ Was 1101 Mr. Bigsby once a partner of Mr. Mce, the town-clerk ? — lie was. 

“ Is lie still town-clerk? — No ; [ am the town-clerk. 

** llow long was Mr. Mee the town-clerk ? — Perhaps ten or twelve years. 

** Was Mr. Bigsby his partner while he was town-clerk ? — He was. 

For some years ? — Yes. 

“ Mr. Bigsby is a solicitor now at Retford ? — Yes. 

** How long has he been settled there as a professional man ? — Seven or eight 
years. 

** He is a moderate Reformer? — Yes. 

“ He always takes part with that side? — Yes. 

A respectable man in his profession ? — A very highly respectable man. 

“ You heard him give this account of the sniffle and rolling on the fioor exactly as 
it is stated in the Commissioners' Report? — Yes, 

** From Mr. Bigsby’s respectability, and the manner in which he gave that 
account, should you have been disposed to believe what he said ? — Most certainly 
I should, 

“ You would have had no doubt of it? — No; 1 should have had no doubt,"-^ 
{Minutes j 295-6.) 
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' This was Mr. Knight's own witness, and such were his 
answers to questions put by several noble lords. Another 
instance of this occurred in the same case of East Retford . Mr. 
Knight read in his speech a portion of what he called the 
short-hand writer's notes of the evidence taken by the Commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of contradicting a statement in the 
report ; according to Lord Brougham, the short-hand writer was 
present at the bar of the House, as well as other witnesses from 
East Retford. They are not called. The short-hand writer — 
that most material witness, upon whose testimony the veracity 
of the Commissioners was impeached — ^he is not called. Surely 
such conduct as this puts, as Lord Brougham said, the parties 
but of court. His Lordship observes-— 

“ Then as to the Report about Aldennan Parker ; that part was drawn by 
Mr. Cockburn from bis own notes of the evidence. The notes taken by tlie other 
Commissioner, Mr. Rushton, which I have seen, tally exactly with Mr. Cock- 
burn’s statement. To contradict them, the Corporation might have called the 
short-hand writer, who was in the room at the examination, who is here at hand, 
and who could have attended. Rut he is not called ; they only examine a man 
who had taken no notes at all ; and why are we to believe him rather than the 
two Commissioners ? Any one of your Lordships must know that in a court of 
justice, where there is conflicting testimony, where there is word against word, 
or oath against oath, such an omission as that of calling the short-iumd writer 
would put the case out of court, and establish the accuracy of the Report as 
certainly as that two and two make four.” — {^Speech, p. 23.) 

We have no wish to charge Mr. Knight with/* fabrication 
and romance," but we must say^ that his conduct on this 
occasion merits, as it will most assuredly receive from the high- 
minded men even of his own party, the most severe condem- 
nation. He had opened a case of fraud against the Commis- 
sioners — he stated that he had a witness to prove it. This 
witness he does not venture to call, lest by his testimony he 
might sustain, rather than impeach, the fidelity of the report. 
What are we to think of Mr. Knight after this? What can 
the public think of him ? Is this a specimen of the honour 
and chai'acter of the Conservative Bar? No, we know better, 
and we think better of the Tory members of the profession, 
the old high-minded Tory gentlemen of the bar will sensitively 
feel the dishonour which the conduct of Mr. Knight has in- 
flicted on their party and their profession. 

The situation of the Commissioners must be remembered. 
Accused in their absence, on the testimony of men who were 
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notoriously the agents of corporate corruption, they might lay 
claim to some consideration. Several of them were already 
honourably known ; others, as Lord Melbourne justly observed, 
were struggling upwards in life ; all of them were members of 
the same profession as their assailants, and, as such, entitled to 
be treated with courtesy. Mr. Blackburn, the chief Commis- 
sioner, is too well known and too highly esteemed to suffer 
from such attacks. An able indn, and an inflexible reformer, 
it was his fate, for the greater part of his professional life, to 
devote himself unflinchingly to the proscription which accom- 
panied the avowal of patriotic opinions. This we suppose is 
his offence — an offence unusual and unfashionable in times 
when apostacy from early opinions leads to the highest honours 
of the profession. 

It was determined by ministers that they would not examine 
witnesses in refutation of the charges against the Commissioners, 
and the prudence of this resolution is now generally acknow- 
ledged. Delay was evidently a great object with the opposition 
Peers, and Lord Melbourne saw that he would be promoting 
that object more effectually by examining witnesses in defence 
of the Report, than the enemies of the Bill had done by their 
awkward raanceuvres. It must have been painful to the feelings 
of this generous nobleman to refuse to the Commissioners what 
in strict justice perhaps they were entitled to — the right of 
being heard in answer to the accusations heaped upon them ; 
but Lord Melbourne knew that calumnies so absolutely ground- 
less could not seriously afl'ect the character of any man ; and 
as the evidence of the town-clerks had not touched upon the 
notorious abuses which were the real basis of the Bill, it is clear 
that he acted most judiciously in refusing to allow any personal 
considerations to impede the progress of this great national 
measure. The Commissioners were not, however, altogether 
unheard in their defence ; Lord Melbourne read in the House 
of Lords a letter, addressed to him by Messrs. Drinkwater and 
Rushton, which puts their motives in so honourable a light, 
and retorts upon Sir Charles Wetherell and Mr. Knight with 
such forcible recrimination, that we regret that our limited space 
will not allow us to insert it. Mr. Buckle and Mr. Dwarris 
addressed letters to the newspapers, and Mr. Wilkinson 
defended his report on the town of Liverpool in a manner at 
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once calm and convincing. Looking to the result, wc do not 
find that the Commissioners have any reason to complain of 
the course pursued on this occasion ; the masterly speech of 
Lord Brougham, the intrepid bearing of the Premier, the 
absence of all real accusation in the midst of unbounded scur- 
rility, these, and other similar considerations, had efiectually 
awakened sympathy in behalf of the Commissioners, and 
roused the indignation of tKe public against the means em- 
ployed to traduce them. 

The foregoing observations apply to the evidence as it affected 
the fairness and integrity of the Reports. As affecting the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, it was so futile that Lord Melbourne, with a 
great national object in view, would have been unjustifiable 
had he allowed the public time to be wasted in rebutting it. In 
truth, the evidence of the town-clerks was more remarkable 
for the points which it left untouched than for any thing it had 
touched upon. It did not impugn any statement of substantial 
grievances ; it did not attempt to show that corporations were 
not sclf-choscn, self-interested, and opposed to that system of 
popular election which was the ancient right of the inhabitants 
of towns, and whicli the greatest act of modern legislation has 
recognised as the principle upon which the government of this 
country must be conducted ; it did not deny the interference of 
the boroughmongers with the Corporations, as instanced in the 
conversations between the Duke of Newcastle and Alderman 
Dewick at East Retford ; it did not impeach the narrative of 
abuses in the management of the Dock estate, at Liverpool ; 
nor did it explain satisfactorily the circumstances under which 
several thousand pounds of public money were spent in the 
corrupt practices of an election by the corporation of Leicester. 
Upon a careful examination of the whole of the evidence given 
by these most interested witnesses — the last men in the world 
from whom a candid statement of facts might be expected — it 
is really surprising to observe how few of the allegations in the 
Reports they have ventured on contradicting, and how utterly 
unimportant are those the authenticity of which they have 
attempted to impugn. 

It is usual to hear counsel, and to receive evidence upon Bills 
afl'ceting pecuniary interests, and it cannot be denied that 
certain ‘‘ interests’’ of this sort were affected by the Bill for 
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reforming the Corporations. Mr. Tyrrel, a solicitor, was 
examined as to the extent to which the pecuniary interests” 
of his client, the lord of, the manor of Havering Atte Bower, 
were affected by the Bill. It appears that his client, Mr. 
Mackintosh, had, in the year 1818, purchased the lordship of 
this manor and acquired with his purchase the powers of 

tanning his ‘eassals as he likes^ and of appointing two magi- 
strates out of three, who act in this district with jurisdiction 
over a population of 7,500 persons. To assist in forming an 
estimate of the value of this privilege, the witness stated, that 
his client had received from the notorious Rowland Stevenson, 
an offer of <£*.5,000 for the privilege of appointing one magistrate, 
which offer Mr. Mackintosh refused. To illustrate the hard- 
ships inflicted on this gentleman by the Bill, the examination of 
the solicitor proceeds thus : — 

** Have you read the Municipal Corporation Hill ? — 1 have read the greater 
part of it. 

** Be so good as to state to the House the manner in which that Bill will alFect 
Mr. Mackintosh’s purchase ? — It will deprive him, if I have read it correctly, of 
the power of appointing the magistrates within Uomford ; Komlord being of 
course ascertained by the boundaries, as heren tier ascertained, which may pos- 
sibly include the whole of the manor; and sboubl it do so, it will deprive l»iin of 
the right of appointing the magistrates over the whole of tlic district. 

“ Now is there to bo an elective magistracy t — It is jiroposed to have one for 
the town of Uomford. 

“ Is there to be in Mr. Mackintosh the power of taxing tlio.so vassals as he 
likes ? — Certainly n<»t. 

How would that he under the Bill ?— The mayor and council will have the 
power of rating. 

“ Rating and taxing? — I suppose it must he so termed.” 

The Parliamentary Reform Act also affected pecuniary 
interests. Lord Monson, a short while before the introduction 
of that measure, had sacrificed a very large “ pecuniary 
“ interest,” in exchange for the privilege of nominating two 
members to represent the borough of Gatton in FaHiamcnt ; 
but we arc not aware of any proposal, at that time, to call in 
the assistance of counsel, for the purpose of enabling their 
Lordships to assess the amount of damage inflicted on Lord 
Monson, or, more extravagant still, to listen to the denun* 
ciations of counsel, against the principle of the Bill, and 
the conduct of the IIousc of Commons. Looking to the 
consideration with which Mr. Mackintosh was treated on 
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this occasion, we really must consider Lord Monson an 
injured man ; surely the steward of the manor of Gatton 
ought to have been examined before that borough was 
disfranchised, to show that his master, never had nominated, 
and by no possibility could nominate, any but the most upright 
representatives of the ‘‘ pecuniary interest,’’ for which he had 
paid so large a consideration. 

Up to this period the attempts against the Bill had failed 
completely — the charge of illegality in the Commission had 
fallen to the ground, the speeches of counsel were far from 
establishing a case for the rejection of the measure, and the 
evidence had failed egregiously to justify even the statements 
of counsel. The country, lulled into security by the tranquil 
passage of the Bill through the House of Commons, was 
awaking to a sense of the perils it was exposed to in the 
Lords; as yet, nothing had been done to preserve to the 
oligarchy their influence in Corporations, something must, 
therefore, be attempted now or never, for the citadel of Tory 
corruption may not be surrendered without a struggle. Their 
lordships resolved on adopting a system of mutilation, under 
th^ name of amendment, and proceeded to elect Lord Lynd- 
hurst as the chief, under whose guidance their operations were 
to be conducted*. 


• It is to be hoped tliat some future writer of Memoirs will enlighten the 
world as to the extent to which Sir Robert Peel was a party to this arrangement. 
The Duke of Wellington informed the House of Lords that he was not only an 
ap])roving party, but that he acted as the mouth-piece of the cabal in soliciting 
l.ord Lyndliurst’s acceptance of the leadership. Sir Robert boasted, in his Tam- 
worth speech, that he possesses the means of inducing the Lords to accept large 
measures of reform from his hands, which they refuse contemptuously when pre- 
sented by the bands of a Whig Premier. This avowal is more coniplinientary to 
the Right Hon. Baronet himself, than to the noble majority of the Upper House ; 
but it seems to indicate that Sir Robert Peel was not quite so averse to the muti- 
lations resolved upon at Apsley House as he would have the reformers through- 
out the country to believe. 

The difference of the effect produced on the mind of Sir Robert Peel by 
reading the Report of the Commissioners, from that produced on the mind of 
th<?T)tike of Wellington by the study of the same document, is really singular. 
Sir Robert informs us, in his Tamworth speech, that, ** after he had seen and 

** perused the evidence and the report of the Corporation Commissioners, he 
** immediately admitted the necessity of Coq>oration Reform.** In flu; House of 
Lords, on Monday, August 17, the Duke of W*^cllingtoii said, ** He had already 
** told their Lordships that the Report had occupied his serious and attentive 
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The noble lord prefaced his amendments with the follow- 
ing observations — 

“ As to the material princijilcs of the Bill, lie would conciliate the goodwill 
of tlie noble vi.scoimt opposite, by saying, tliat it was not his intention to 
propose any aniendment of the principles; nor did he believe that it was the 
intention of any noble lord with whom he acted, to do so.” 

We shall enumerate some of the more important amend- 
ments, proposed by Lord Lyndhurst, and tiie noble lords 
with whom he acted,’’ so as to enable our readers to judge 
of the meaning which they attached to the promise of not 
interfering with the principles of the Bill. The first amend- 
ment went to preserve to the descendants of freemen, in per- 
petuity, certain exclusive rights of property which by the 
Bill were preserved to existing freemen and their children 
born before the 5th of January, 1835. These rights, which 
are obviously injurious to the community, can scarcely be said 
to be beneficial to the freemen themselves, and it must, we think, 
be admitted, that privileges and exemptions of this sort stand 
on quite a different footing with individual property ; the 
rights in question were vested in particular bodies, as the 
depositaries of certain |iolitical functions, which, according to 
the intention of the donors, they were to exercise for the 
benefit of the community, and the property was held by 

those bodies, not in their private, but in their corporate 
capacity. It may be qucstioneil, also, how far the creating 
a perpetuity is conformable to the law of this country ; the 
law of England is said to abhor perpetuities, and the attempt 
to create a perpetuity, by deed, would render the instrument 
absolutely void. 

The next amendment had for its object, to preserve the 


“ consideration, and the conclusion to wliicb a perusal of it bad led him, was, 
** that it would he inipossiblu to introduce any bill cilcctual for the purpose of 
universal (Corporate Reform.” Thus we find that eaclj of these two statesmen 
was ” convinced, by the perusal of the Report,” yet oddly enough their con- 
victions were in diametrically opposite directions. Sir Robert is convinced by 
it of the necessity of a large measure of Corporate Reform — the Duke is con- 
vinced of the necessity of all Lord Lyndhiirst’s amendments. Sir Robert loves 
explanations, and perhaps he will explain this diversity of opinion between his 
late noble colleague and himself. \Vc should like also to know what sort of 
bill for reforming Corporations would have been produced by the Cabinet of 
which Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lyndhurst, were the 
leading members. 
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right of voting for members of parliament, as reserved to the 
freemen by the Ileform Act. Lord Melbourne denied a 
statement respecting the parliamentary franchise, which was 
put forward by the advocates of the freemen in both Houses, 
to the effect that the reservation of this right was the result 
of a compromise between the two Houses, to ensure the 
passing of the Reform Bill — ^it appeal's that no understanding 
of the kind was entered into on that occasion. Lord 
Lyndhurst fell into the weakness of arguing for the amend- 
ment, on the plea that it had been supported in the Hfiusc of 
Commons by a majority of the English members, as distin- 
guished from the Irish and Scotch — ^an argument wliich, if it 
was good for any purpose, would be only available as a reason 
for repealing the two Unions, or effecting a separation of the 
countries*. The principle of this alteration is undoubtedly 
very pernicious, but in operation under the new municipal 
system, we see reason to hope that it will not be allowed 
to work much actual mischief. It enables us, however, to 
appreciate the sort of friendship entertained towards the 
freemen, by the self-styled ‘‘ tribunes of the jxxir.” Their 

lordships do not appear to have troubled themselves about 
preserving to their clients the freemen the right of voting 
for any municipal officers, but to have adopted the present 
amendment for the purjxisc of preserving the Corjiorations 
as political engines, and the freemen as the means of cor- 
ruptly returning members of parliament. We subjoin, from 
the general Report of the Commissioners an account of the 
working in former years of the system which the Peers have 
struggled so hard to maintain. 

“ Admission into the corporate? body has commonly been sought, mainly witli 
a view to the lucrative exercise of the elective franchise. In those towns where 
a large body of freemen return members of parliament, the years in which elec- 
tions have happened, or immediately preceding those in which they have been 
expected, arc distinguished by the admission of a number greatly cxc(?eding tin* 
average : even without the confirmation which particular inquiries aflbrded, it 
would have been impossible to avoid connecting the two events. At Maldoii, 
1S70 freemen were admitted in 1826, 1000 of whom were admitted during the 
election. Tlie average number annually admitted since that time, is only seven- 
teen. The following table, taken from a parliamentary return, ordered to be 
be printed in 1832, shows the annual number of freemen admitted in 128 cities 

• ITie same argument was employed by Sir Robert Peel in his Tamworth 
s])cech. 
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and towns from 1800 to 1831. London and Preston are the only towns omitted. 
Ill London, the number annually admitted varies little ; in Preston, freemen are 
mostly admitted at the guilds, which occur at intervals of twenty years. The 
year in which general elections took place, are marked liy an asterisk (*). . The 
years 1813 and IS Id, appear the table us if they were exceptions to the 
general rule, whereas, in fact, they confirm it. The Pristol returns for 1813, 
includes the period from the 29th of September, 1812, on which day parliament 
was dissolved. In that year, 1 720 freemen were admitted at Bristol, instead of fifty, 
wliieli is about the average numher of ordinary years. In 1810, elections took 
place at Gloucester and Liverpool: in liiverpool, '187 freemen were admitted, 
instead of the ordinary average of thirty; and at Gloucester, 415 instead of 
thirty; making together 902, instead of fiO. These last two arc the only instances 
in which the elFects of particular elections produce a very marked result in the 
general table. 


Yc'.ir. 
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Year. 
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Til cases wlioro a pecuniary qualification for office is requirc?<l, 
it will bo found that the law is constantly evaded, and the 
evasion seems to be connived jit from a fi^encral conviction of the 
inutility and inefficiency of such i|ualifications. The prineijde 
is decidedly bad ; it expresses an unreasonable distrust of the 
people, as well as great ignorance of their disjxisition, whilst, 
on the other hand, it affords no protection whatever against tlie 
improper use of the franchise. The foible of the people of 
England is to feel too much admiration for wealth, and it is 
highly improbable that a municipal constituency would select 
the |X)orcr in preference to the richer neighbour, unless un- 
der such circumstances as would clearly point out the former 
as the more eligible candidate of the two. The qualification 
for town councillors proposed by T<.ord Lyndhurst was, that 
the rate-payers of each borough should be divided into 
classes of sixths of the whole body, and that out of the sixth 
‘‘ or highest class of rate-payers, the selection of members ftir 
“ the town council should be made."” To this amendment the 
House of Lords assented^ as they had done to all the rest, 
but the absurdity of the new-fangled qualification seems to 
have forced itself subsequently on their lordships’ minds, for 
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they voluntarily adopted the more rational proposal made by 
Lord Devon, of a qualification of 1000/. in the larger, and 
500/. in the smaller boroughs. 

There were several amendments, which our space will barely 
allow us to enumerate at present. The power of licensing was 
to be continued in the hands of the magistrates; existing 
recorders who arc barristers of five years standing, were to 
remain ; magistrates were to be appointed absolutely by the 
crown, and not to be selected by the crown from lists sub- 
mitted by the councils ; a declaration which kniked very like 
a revival of the old Test and Corjioration Acts was to be 
required from all councillors disjiosing of any church patronage 
enjoyed by the corporations; to these may be added, the 
temporary but most pernicious alteration in the Hill, which 
continues for one year longer the administration of public 
charities in the hands of the present trustees. 

Of the remaining amendments, there are three which recjuire 
particular notice: the first to continue one-fourth of the town- 
councils for life, and tins fourth to be taken from the Aldermen 
of the existing Corporations; tlie sexrond, to retain the })resi‘nl 
town-clerks in office for their lives ; and the third, to effect 
a minute subdivision of the towns into wards. These altera- 
tionS) taken separately, were each of them seriously injurious 
to the Bill ; taken collectively, they would, had tlicy been 
suffered to remain, have destroyed every thing valuable or 
popular in the measure. To continue the present Aldermen in 
office, was a proposition directly opposed to the })rinciple of 
the Bill — to retain the jiresent town-clerks, was insult added 
to injury — ^it was, in effect, saying to each of the new councils 
— “ it 'may be true that you have no cause to be satisfied with 
this man — ^he may have misconducted himself in his office — 
‘‘ you may have abundant reasons for refusing to confide in 
him and just grounds for suspecting his integrity; but, 
‘‘ nevertheless, we will compel you by Act of Parliament to 
continue him as your agent and confidential adviser, to the 
end of his natural life, whether you will or no.” The effect 
of the alteration in the warding of the towns, wjis accurately 
described by Lord Melbourne — it was to parcel out the 
towns into snug coteries, over which rich men might exer- 
cise the right of nomination by dint of money.” The 
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object, however, of the Tory leaders was that the mischief of 
these amendments sliould he effected, not by a separate but 
by a combined operatiop— that the three barrels of the infernal 
machine should all be discharged at once. The calculations 
w'ere sufficiently ingenious. It was assumed, that the Tory 
interest will return rather more than a third of each new 
council, and, assisted by Lord Kllenborough’s amendment as 
to the warding, it is not iin|)ossible that the estimate may 
be near tJie truth. If then, said they, we can contrive to 
kt'ep a Tory town-clerk pennaneiifly in office, and retain 
the old Aldermen, as one-fourth of the coiuicil, any thing 
beyond a third of the elective portion, uMcIi bribery, intimi- 
dation, and our other electionec^ring talents may ]^rocurc for 
us, will ensure a Tory majority ; and tlius will tlie j)coj)le 
be effectually deluded by the name, without one particle of 
the reality, of Municipal Jleform. 

In this condition, the Hill was sent back to the House of 
(\)mmons. The effect of the alterations made by the Peers is 
exactly ek'seribed in the foregoing ])assage, and if these alter- 
ations had been persistcnl in the measure was lost. lA‘t us 
then examine the concessions made by the House of Commons, 
in order to see whether they have sacrificetl any thing, and how 
much, of the vital principles of the Hill, or wliether in the con- 
dition in which it received the royal assent, it was wtu'thy of 
the acceptance of a great and enlightened nation. I^ord John 
Uussell declared that he had insuperable objections to the two 
amendments by which existing Ahlcrmen were retained as one- 
fourth of the new councils, and existing town-clerks continued 
in office for life. On both of these points the Peers gave way. 
Their lordships abandoned also the amendment which pro- 
vided that Justices appointed for life by the old' Cor})orations 
should be continued for life under the new system. They 
agreed also, to a reasonable modification of the amendment, 
by which a qualification for town-t-ouncillors was enacted. 
Ministers acquiesced in the amendment of the Lord s^ by 
which the appointment of magistrates was vested absolutely 
in the crown, but the effect of the amendment was neutralised 
by the remarkable declaration of Lord John Russell : — 

“ 1 have/’ said his Lordship, “ no hesitation in saying, that, as long as iiiy 
colleagues and myself continue to be the advisers of tUe crown, wo shall feel it 
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our duty, as the most natural and satisfactory mode of appointing those justices, 
to request from the town-councils that they would scud us a list of the names of 
persons in whom they think that confidence ought to he ])l;KaMl. I have no 
hesitation, also, in saying, that I iliink this vvOuKI he an • xeiviso of the prero- 
gative of the crown fully justifiable, and, indeed, rendered almost, necessary, by 
the state in which the Hill was originally sent from the House of Lords. It has 
happened to me, in the course of this very day, to have received a letter from a 
lord-lieutenant of a county, recommending a certain person to he placed in the 
commission of the peace. This lord-lieutenant is opposed in politics to tlu- 
party to which I belong; hut 1 have no doubt that he is fully justified in his 
rccoiinnendaiion, and 1 shall only do right in carrying it into etTecl. 1 1 is im])ns- 
sihlc that 1 should know, locally, the particular qualiiications of iiulividu.'ils ; hut 
if I should he right in advising the exercise of tl»e prt'rogative of tlie crown in 
counties, at the instance and under the advice of a lord-lieutenant, there is no 
reason why it should he derogatory to the prerogative of the crown to exercise 
it in the same way after asking the opinion of a town-couueil.” 

This is the sort of language that becomes the minister of a 
free people, and we see no reason to fear tliat any future 
minister of Great Ilritain will venture to ilejiart from the 
})rinciple so ably and constitutionally laid down by bis Lord- 
ship. It must be regretted that the House of Commons was 
induced to acquiesce in the amendment by which tlie number 
of the wards was increased, and in thfit for continuing tlu‘ 
administration of the charities in the hands of the j)i*esent 
trustees for another year ; but our regret is diminished when 
we reflect on the immense im|)ortanee of the improvements 
which the Bill has secured. The self-electcil corporations — 
Tory Justices — jobbing town-clerks — noble recorders — 
all these abuses are gone for ever ; and in their stead, 
wo have freely-chosen councils— popular magistrates — upright 
officers— and an improved system of civil and criminal judi- 
cature. '^rhe duirch patronage of the Corporations will be 
sold ; an efleetiv(» police, under popular control, will preserve 
order in the towns and aflbrd seertrity to property ; corporate 
lands will be disposed of by open competition to the highest 
bidder ; accounts will be submitted to audit and publication ; 
licences will not be given as the reward of political services ; 
clnjrities will no longer be misap})lied ; purity and freedom of 
elcKrtion will be restored ; and juries will bo impartially .selected 
from the Burgess roll of the Borough. 

We liave thus attempted to trace the legislative j)rogrcss of 
Munieijnd Reform. In our view of the subject, the Lords 
have outwitted themselves ; they have not effected any material 
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reduction in the essentials of the nieasniv, but they luive doiu* 
niiseliief iMiou^h to justify the nation hi looking for num* 
extensive reforms, l^lrtit which the country has obtained, is 
substantially the Ministerial Hill, but we have obtained still 
more — an emphatic declaration from Ministers that this Hill 
must not be considercil as a final mkasihik. 
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On the Prussian CAmmerctal League. 

Tttts article had already passed thronf^h the press, Avhcii the 
‘‘ M KM or 11 ,” the title of which is jilaced at its head, was 
coininunicated to us. We have not hesitated to place tlie title 
of that document at tlie top of a Review on the Prussian 
system, — first, because we know of no work amongst tlu* (*x- 
parte statements tliat have ap{)eared, whicli takes a eorreert or 
cogiprehensive view of tlie subject: and secondly, because this 
most remarkable document so entirely corroborates and illus- 
trates the views we have taken of the Prussian system, tliat 
we cannot but seize with avidity the support aiul confirmation 
thus accidentally furnished to us — supjiort the more remark- 
able, as proceeding from the mouth of llussia herself, and the 
more eagerly accejited by us, as coming in support of opinions 
formed on other grounds, and of views already in print. 

This document will soon be laid before the public, who will 
then be abl(» to judge of it. The points it seeks to establish, 
and to impress upon the German governments, are briefly 
these : — the weakness of the German fedi'ration internally and 
externally — the opposition between the governments and the 
people? — the baneful influence of Fi’ench opinions over the 
people — the state of subjection of the governments to one or 
other of the two great German monarchies. 

In the memorable crisis of 1321, as in that much more 
“ important one of 1830, the states of Germany, in their 
“ assembly at Frankfort, showed themselves p)werless and 
“ incapable, especially in their external relations. Austria 
“ appeared to overrule them on the south by means of her 
‘‘ iViaterial force, while Prussia extended in the north a moral 

domination.” 

The revolution of France and of Poland, the pro- 
ceeds to say, had produced a fermentation and excitement of the 
public mind in Germany, which ran into excesses alarming to the 
li!)eral party itself, and thus gave a handle to the Diet, oppor- 
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timely seized, for the application of vigorous aiul decisive 
measures, which, while they obtained tlie desired end, act |ui red 
for the Diet, internally, new considemtions and importance, 
'^rhese events also gave to it an external cliaracter of new 
political authority, manifested by its support of Prussia, in her 
military demonstrations on the JMoselle. 

It tlien traces the consequences to be drawn from this new 
]>ower acquired by the Diet, and the advantages which were to 
be rea})ed from this victory — of tiu* governments over internal 
of)position— of German feeling over Frencli jlredilections. It 
divides the question into two heads. 

“ The first ; what direction shall be given to tlie general 
‘‘ exchange of ideas, between the states of (lerinany 

Tlie second ; what are the facilities to be afforded to, or 
the barriers to be raised against, the material connnuiiicat||^ns 
between the German states.^"” 

As to the first ipiestion, it shows that all the German states, 
with the exception of Austria and Prussia, are constitutional ; 
it admits the difiiculty of subjecting those constitutional feelings 
to the principles of either government; that the case is hope- 
less, as regarils hUfoied Austria; but that i\\c liberal character 
of Ih'ussia,, at once the guardian of protestantism, the model of 
administration, aiul the patron of science, might succeed. 

With regard to tlie second (luestion, wliich refers exclusively 
to tlie Prussian coinnuTcial system, it admits that Prussia 
in hail been the object of hatred to all the liberals in 

(iennany, in consequence of her then |)rojected system of cus- 
toms, which, as they asserted, must annilnlate every comnuT- 
‘‘ cial freedom in Germany, and extirpate industry in the 
smaller states."’ Although it admits that the constitutional 
governments, even after giving their ailhesion to the Prussian 
system, found themselves [)laced in the most embarrassing 
situation, with ivs[)ect to their deliberative assemblies,” yet 
it informs us, though with marked reserve on this head, 
that Pri.issia had found means to cut short these difiiculties.” 
The drift of this first portion of the document is to 
impress on the different governments a sense of their inse- 
curity with respect to their subjects, of insecurity with 
respect to b’ ranee; to impress ujion them the necessity of 
the support, ?iot support only but direction^ of a supreme 
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power — to show them that power could not be Austria, 
and to lead them to the conclusion, that the rrussian 
system alone could protect them against the two dangers 
which had already menaced (iermany — the first brought 
about by the enlightened of Germany, and their abstract 
ideas ; the second, by the lower classes from their material 
‘‘ wants/’ Prussia's system of education was the only corrective 
for the first — Prussia’s commercial system the only rcnie<ly 
for the second. If,” says Russia, Adam Smith, in his 
W ealth of Nations, says that ‘ money is [)ower,’ how 
much more truly may that be said in the present age, 
of ])ublic o])inion — still is that public o])inion very easily led, 
‘‘ and it easily yit^lds to the direction given to it. The mcinis 
by which it is led^ are the histructlou of youths and the 
“ ^ess — an enUylitencd yorcryimcnt iclll not foryet these!''' 

Here, tlien, is the fullest confirmation of the fact which 
we have laid down — the connection of Russia witli the 
Prussian system. We will extract from this document a 
few jiassages in illustration of the foregoing article; but we 
must first conclude the abstract we have commenced, of its 
objects and its contents. 

After showing that the German states must ndly rouiul 
Prussia, it proceeds to show that all commercial restrictions 
are noxious and injurious — tliat the Prussian system, useful 
for the moment as rallying Germany under one banner, must 
soon jiroduce material cHects so umtrary to the habits ami 
interests of the combined states — so injurious to their feelings 
of nationality, that tliey must ultimately break away from 
the Prussian league; but that^ in the mean tivie^ if war 
takes place (wliicli war can only be that of enlightened.” 
“ scientific,” and ‘‘ moral’' Germany and Russia against the 
‘‘ barbarous liberalism” of Prance, and the commercial 
despotism” of Piiigland), that the military power of CJer- 
many must be concentrated and disposed of, not according to 
old and anticpiated routine, but ‘‘ aecordiny to the decision 
fhdt shall be made h }tinc}i from BerUn!’' 

If however, peace is prolon^edy the i'nissian system must 
be broken up, which will lead to the establishment of a system 
of which till* Diet of l^’rankfort will be the centre and director, 
a system having a (ionnan tarill’aml a (German code of laws 
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Wc have alrciidy said that this Prussian influence will also 
disap2)ear more and more wlien a German education, a Ger- 
man code, a Germa^i tarirt*, will be adoj)ted throughovil 
‘‘ Germany, under tlie jirotection of the Germanic Diet. Put 
this will not luip))cn soon enough to prevent Prussia from 
developing new forces, so as to be able to overcome that 
“ inct[uality of influence on Germany in o})position to Austria. 
‘‘ Prussia must consider, with res2)ect to the system of cus- 
“ toms, the strength that the Diet will acciuire by its o])p(v 
sition to her, for Prussia is to exiiect from the Diet a much 
more powerful opposition than froni the cal)inet of Vienna. 
This may h\ul tlii' cabinet of Perlin into efforts to break 
down and weaki'ii the political ])ower of the Diet; but liajK 
pily for Germany, Austria, from the same reason, will 
endeavour to increase its force and 2)rolong its duration.'* 
What a wonderful web is here wove; the alarms, theho[)es, 
die sympathies, tlie antij)athies of each anti all, called into lier 
stTvice, and used for lu'r ends. And have we not seen the 
results.^ insulation of state from state — tlouht, bewilderment ; 
well may Russia speak of the power of public opinion, and of 
the facility with which it may be tlirected I 

Put the MenwiP" has shown us that the IVussian system 
will have given Prussia strength, which will raise her materially 
tc the level of Austria — it does not follow out theconsecpiences 
of such a struggle; but it gives Austria to understand that 
oj)])ositioii to tlie Russian jn-otectorate of Cfcrmany “ mlijht 
hasten that nioment when the Svlaconie and Lafm por~ 
tions of the Austria'n monarchy would so far reassert their 
national e.vlstejice, that its German character would he 
entirely ahsorhcdr 

However, in the mean time, the ojiposition between Austria 
and Prussia, and their imitiial jealousies, will elevate the Diet 
to this liigh standing; but still that the dangerous neighbour- 
IukkI of two such powers, who would unite in opposition to tlie 
Germanic boily, irom the moment it assumed a substantive 
form, would necessitate the dependence of that body on some 
great and powerful foreign yocernment. 

That the fiitiue fate and destiny of Germany, tlieretbre, 
dependeil on the ilection, from the present moment, of that 
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foreign protector. The lists from which their choice was to be 
made was small — France — Russia. 

The memory of the Germans is then prefreshed on all the wars 
and treaties of the last eighty years, to show them how fatal 
had hwn the influence, how hostile the power of France; to 
remind them how benevolent had been the intentions, how 
beneficent the policy of Russia, 'rherc is one liberty taken 
with Iiistory by this authoritative document which we cannot 
pass over wholly in silence, and it is the proof of her modera- 
tion which she draws, and which is the climax of all her argu- 
ments, from her rejection, out of regard to the interests and 
independence of Germany, of the splendid offers made to her 
by Na})oleon, if she would but allow France to be su] 3 renie 
over Germany. That prize offered by Napoleon and rejected 
by Russia, being no less than the Dardanelles and the 
(Ottoman Empire I 

Europe*” — such, says the Memotr''"* wastlie language ad- 
dressed for several years by Paris to St. Petersburg!! — biUropis 
“ is she not largo enough for two masters? — let but Russia 
“ abandon to us the western family, and sliemay deal with the' 
eastern family according to her jdeasiire. Tlien, when the 
“ fitting time shall have arrived, will there be nought to do, 
save to trace the grand frontier line, and the nations of Eu- 
“ rope, relieved by the extirpation of inconvenient intermediary 
members, from all. collision, rivalry, war, and other causes 
‘‘ of alarm, will enjoy, under the shadow of two absolute 
“ sovereigns, eternal peace."’ 

If Russia had yielded,” it then triumphantly demands, 
“ to the spirit of these suggestions : if she had been devoured 
“ with that thirst of aggrandisement which France is so nien- 
“ daciously forward in reproaching her with to-day (though 
‘‘ then she offered the enticing cup with so much })ersuasive 
softness), what would now be the destiny, we say, not of the 
whole of Europe, but of Germany? Austria struck to tiie 
‘‘ ground by the peace of Presburg, Prussia by that of Tilsit, 
“ lay powerless; it neither was from Austria nor from Prussia 
“ that Germany could expect salvation and deliverance.” 

Now the very magnitude of this cpiestion — the very bril- 
iian. y of the light thrown thus unexpectedly upon it, have a 
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tendency to obscure its truth. The reader, on perusing the 
extract wc lia\ e just quoted, may be expected to exclaim, if he 

is acquainted with the fylness of the falsehood of this assertion 

“ What barefaced effrontery ! What Machiavelian policy ! 
This is not the j)oint of importance. The practical conclusion 
to be drawn from this circumstance is, the superiority of 
Russia over the other states, exemplified by her making use 
of, and their being influenced by, a statement ridiculously 
false. 

The conversations of Napoleon at St. Helena have laid bare 
the policy of that ])erio(l, and exposed the views of Russia. 
His wonderful forethought gives increased splendor to his 
fame, and affords a new illustration to his intcMitions. These 
revelations have received a remarkable confirmation in a speech 
of M. Rignon, j)ronounced in the beginning of 1834, in the 
Chamber of Deputies. That speecli has produced an effect 
on the stale of Europe of which the author himself may be 
very litth* aware. AVe (jiiote the following passage* : 

‘‘ In 1808, immediately previous to the interview of Krfurth, 
at that period of strict intimacy between the cabinets of 
Paris and St. Petersburgh, a period in which the ambition 
“ of the two emperors frankly dispensed with e^ery sliow of 
“ hv])ocrisy, Ah'xander insisted, with incredible vivacity, on 
‘‘ the total j)artition of the Ottoman empire, wliich Napoleon 
resisted. To tempt the Erench cabinet, the offers of Russia 
“ were immense. Reyond the unreserved abandonment, by 
Russia to Prance, of the Spanish and Italian peninsulas, 
‘‘ beyond the admission, as a right acquired, of the ascendancy 
of France over (lermany, she .allowed Na])()leon to choose 
‘‘ from the greater ]>orlion of the Turkish empire what would 
be most convenient — Albania, Rosnia, the I\I()rea, and the 
“ islands (to which Napoleon himself adds Syria and h'gypt). 
She even oll'ered to furnish troops for their compiest. Rut 
on the other hand, in the lot of Russia, Alexander recpiired 
Cojislaiituiopfe mid the Dardanelles. He declared,^ that 
^ Constantinople will be for me b\it a |)ro\inci.al town — 
“ ‘ geography gives it to me.’ As to the ])assage of the 
“ Dardanelles, he said, ‘ It is necessary that I should hold 
‘ the key of my housed Although Napoleon was then com- 
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‘‘ ])lcioly bent on Spain, and althon^li ho attaohod the utinosl 
iin])ortanee to the Iln^sian alliance — important, not only 
against England, but also against which was tlieii 

arming — the demand appeared so exorbitant, that he never 
would agree to it.’** 

M. liignon then proceeds to show, that the objects of 11 us- 
sia have not iliminished, but that the e(juivalents that could 
be offered to b' ranee have exceedingly decreased in value. He 
rejects the idea of any shadow of equivalent being found in a 
partition of the Ottoman states. Is it not to be feared,*"’ lu* 
says, ‘‘ that a portion of the compensations must be found else- 
‘‘ where, at the expense — for instance — of the Gcrwanlr and 
‘ Italian nations 

This speech nearly coineided in date, we believe, with ihe 
confidential communication of this Memoir'''* to the (jcnnan 
governments. We leave the reader to infer the effect*. 

Hut from Europe, let us turn for an instant to Turkt'y. 
There, indeed, llussia might boldly assert that her opposition 
to Naj)oleon then was solely with the view of ])reserving tlu^ 
Ottoman empire; that her o])])osition to England now Inis the 
same object. * She has every means, every opjxirtunity, of 
establishing belief; she has made the acts of all J^urope, 
by tlio iiitorj)retations site has given them, confirm lier asser- 


* In the prosecution of. so complicated a sclu'inc, nutny such vontn'-tvmps 
were Ut Ik* cxpiclcd. Tliis was a signal one.* Wi* have recently had another. 
'I’Ik* articles in llie I'ruvhfort ahoiit the treaty of IJnkiar Skcl(“.ssi, while 

just at the same lime the treaty itself and the secret article vvt*ro ])nhlish(’d in 
I'iitglaiul. For si'Ncral months the Knglish press has addressed itself to the Hits* 
sian policy with an intensity, an energy, anil a resolution, ])erfeetly unparalleled. 
Why has Uussia remained speechle.^s I y\t length her thunders have been let 
loose, and the occasion is instructive. The Jonnial th's J)chafSy imjiortaiit from 
its ollicial character, had given a series of articles on flu? pamphlet, “ Kn^sland^ 
Frutur, ami Tar/iCfi," adopting unreservedly the views there set forth 'I’he 
th lrnls ipioted, as a text, from that jtampldel, “ Fonr dr/ciKhr fa Turqaie if /nut 
I'ornt/irr.” The positon was unteiiahle and ahsiird, and eonseijiiently the 
Jtmrmildv Frankfort sliows it no ipiarter. It, however, turns out, that the passage 
above ipioted was mistranslated for “ The defence of Tnrkeif innsf precede orenpa- 
“ //ew,” meaning that Turkey must Im inlerii.illy .strengthened, to ]>revent /la.s~ 
occu])alion. If llu* mistake of a Ir.nislator thus arouses the indignation of 
llussia, why does slie not address herself to lltv or/^inal After .'ill, this is hut 
an opinion. In that pamphlet tIuTe iw'o some facts lehieh she onuhl to connnrnee 
with disposin;^ of. 
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tu)ns. 'VUv iuipiissablc barrier of language bas phavil under 
the control of Jlussiu, Turkish and European o]nnioii. 'Flie 
Turks take little interest in European discussion, and retvive 
on credit the notions instilled by her own agents. One of 
the lirst light.s that burst through this oininous darkness was 
the speech of M. llignoii. The inonient of its arrival in Con- 
stantinople, coincided with an epoch of extreme excitement and 
alarm, proiluced by the first remonstrance against the treaty 
of Ilnkiar Skelessi. The universal conviction of the Shirks 
was, that England woidd — could only answer that deed by 
broadsides at Sevastopol ; and a southerly wind having suc- 
ceeded to one of some duration from the north, expectation 
was wrought to the highest pilch. ^riie more advanced 
and commanding eminences were thionged with many, who, 
williout concert, thought tl»ey might be among tlu' first to 
hail the sight of a s(juadroii on the sea of Marmora, on 
which, as it moved, they might distinguish and welcome llu* 
Hritish flag. 'I'iiis ])ublic disposition, of course, excited the 
utmost f('ars of Jlussia, and no doubt was made use of by lier 
loawaki'ii all sorts of apprehensions in the mind of the sultan, 
and to confirm his disposilions of (!on/idi*nc.e in the ])owcr and 
the intentions of lliissia, the natural result of the political 
events that hail gone lK*fi>j*e. Kussi.-rs inihii'iicc', howevi'r, h.-itl 
been eflective only on tiu* seraglio, the tone of which was at 
that moment dee|)ly Russian, while theca])ital, the public, aiul 
the army, proclaimed aloud their antij)athy for the JMuscovite, 
and their longings for the arrival of tlie stpiadron. At this 
moment (tlie 5lli or ()th of February, a memorable ilay) the 
spi'ech of M. Rignon arrivi*d. 'I'o say that it passed from haiul 
to hand, from mouth to mouth, of the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople, may iu)t surprise, however unprecedented the remark- 
able evcait. Rut two lamrs after the arrival of the courier, an 
abstract in Turkish, and the whole of the ])assage above 
tpioti‘d, found its way into the palace, and was laid befoiv the 
sultan. It was reail and re-reail. 'J'heoidy words that esnipe< I 
his lips, when he recovered the sense of being in the presence 
of witnesses, were, “ Is it im:ai.ly so! ’’ 

We shall now (piote some j)assageH from the “ Memoir^'' as 
notts to the article itself; and if, on tlie one hand, we are 
rejoit'cd at receiving lhi:iirsubsc(pien! confirmation of every 
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word which wc have said, on the other, we are gratified that 
this essay has preceded the publication of the Russian me- 
moir — the drift of wliich, covert ancl insidious, as from its 
objects and application it necessarily must be, might not have 
been fully ap])reciated — the true sense and the real intentions 
of which might have been misinterpreted and misunderstood, 
even while the other errors, regarding historical facts and 
general (^)inions, might have been fully ex})osed. 

‘‘ As. the princes of the small constitutional states of Ger- 
“ many are pressed upon by the encroaclnnents of their national 
“ assemblies, as Louis XV'I. by the National Convention, tliey 
recall to their mind this grand and memorable example, they 
“ have admitted the connection between their future existence 
“ and the licence of their chambers, and that both are for them 
‘‘ a (piestion of existence or non-iexistence. These ])rinces, 
“ tlierefore, yield tlieir aid tliemselves to Prussia, to bridle the 
liberty of their representative assemblies ; and, in yielding 
voluntary obedience to the general decisions of the Diet, 
tliey only sid)mit themselves to the absolute exigencies of 
“ the times. Thus it is to be presumed, in future, if peace 
“ continues, that the princi])les of I’russia, above* all, in as far 
“ as the exchange of j)olitical ideas is concerned, will become 
common to the whole German federation, exce])ting Austria ; 
‘‘ and, therefore, will tin* |>rogress of the human mind, juul ol 
“ burgher civilisation, be maintiiined within trancpiil and 
fixed limits. So, also, will the Diet have accpiired a large 
‘‘ intellectual basis, which, combining tlie whole intellectual 
“ force of the confederation, will raise it above each individual 
“ state. The influence and the power of Prussia will neces- 
sarily })ass, in a great degree, to the Diet, and that with a 
“ remarkable profit for the ensemble. For each little German 
state will thus save its moral independence, and will a])])ear 
as a meml)er of a whole, and not as a minor under tlu* 
guardianship of a fetlerative government.’'’ 

During the peace. — Instead of increasi*d economy, we 
“ have had increased ex])enditure ; and during a j)acific period 
the government debts, instead of diminishing, have been 
“ augmented in most of the German states, anil this greatly 
“ increased the general discontent so pec^diarly manifesteil in 
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‘‘ 18^50 and This increase of debt appeared iucimipre- 

hensible, .and most of the governments themselves were 
troubled by it. Tlicy made projects — drew up plans of 
“ reform— changed that which existed — established that which 
“ did not — and the only result, after all, was excess of ex])en- 
“ ditnre over revenue. 

‘‘ Tt was not, however, the departments of justice, nor of 
‘‘ education, nor of police, not e\en their military ^^stablish- 
“ ments, which created these difficulties for all the minor 
“ stati's. These difficulties sprung from the finances them- 
“ selves, their system of administration, and their custom- 
‘‘ house regulations. Ilut that which irritated most their 
subjects, was that this enormous expenditure, with the vi(‘w 
of protecting commerce, only served to incommode it. The 
secret of all these unfortunate residts, was principally the 
false relations that had, in this ]>resent time, been intro- 
‘‘ duced between production and consumption.’’’’ 

The small states of Germany, and tIuTi'fore the majority 
of the .Diet, see then, cl(*arly, tliat their e\islenci‘, as si'parale 
‘‘ and indejxMident states, can be guaranteed neither by Prus- 
“ sia nor Austria; and that even as regards their internal 
organisation, tlie protection of Austria and of Prussia will 
“ always have a prejudicial effect ; for whatever differences 
“ may exist betwivri the different German states, they are, 
“ nevertheless, unanimous and agre(‘d in that they would 
n^main free Gc'rman states, and become neither provinces of 
“ Austria nor JIussia. 'J'he Diet will, therefore, most wil- 
“ liugly accept the guarantee of its eonstitiition, on the part 
of a great foreign power. Its choice, as w^e have already 
remarked, can only be betw'ccn France and Hiissia 

‘‘ Here France can by no means be considered as a gua- 
‘‘ rantee, but as an adversary, menacing the Diet and the 
confederation ; hence at this time the interests of thejede- 
“ rated states of FiUrojie are divided, according to a tlKX)ry of 
“ national principle, on one side of which are placed the 
constitutional revolutionary governments, and on the other, 
“ the iTionarchial legitimate governments; and since the 
‘‘ German confederation, from the elements on which it is 
based, belongs to the latter, it can then not only not attach 
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itself to France, but it is forced, from its moiinrcliial and 
“ legitimate ])rinciples, to join itself in alliance with lIuMhree 
“ ^reat ])owers that represent these 'priiici])les*^"*. If then, 
ill the case of a preponderance on the part of Austria or 
IVussia, which threatens opjiression, it shoidd be under the 
“ necessity of calling upon France or Russia in its defence, it 
“ will be compelled to accept of Russia as such, seeing it can- 
not p*t itself in opjK)sition toils principles***. Thus it is 
“ that the necessities of the Diet, as well its internal as external 
relations, concur in proving that Russia must be the pro 
“ tector (>f the Germanic ironfederation. 

TJie Russian empire, at the moment of its enrobmait 
“ among the princi]ml powers of Knrope, already possi'ssed, as 
“ the basis of its power, all that a state of the first rank may 
desire or seek, and more than others had accjuired, after 
ages of successfid efforts. Its immense extent, its insulat('d 
position, the law of the state, its gr(*al military resources, 
“ and tile fear with wdiich it ins])ired its lu'ighbours, all gave it 
a degrc'e of powi‘r and security of which no liuropean state, 
‘‘ with the exception of France, could boast; for no state was 
‘‘ a continual inlbience over the relations and interests of 
“ others less a real necessity than foi Russia, and yet it would 
“ be difficult to find one which possesses, within itself, so many 
<lifferent and ])rt‘c*ious means of securing, without the least 
‘‘ violence, the most im]K)rtant connections with all the nations 
of Furope, and of ojieiiing the sources of a great, transcen- 
“ dent, and yet pacific influence.*” 

In the following extract, the projects of Russia will lu' 
seen as clearly developed as language can explain them. Slu' 
tells us that the com plica! ions— that the (opposition of doctrine, 
and of interests, have jnit parties within tlu* states, and stall's 
between themselves, at variance. And that men and govern 
ments being thus distracted, neglect external politics, and 
open a career of the widest ambition to any one power capable 
of taking advantage of these chances. She admits her incapa> 
bility of playing this game single-handed, anil almost takes 
credit for having furnished Prussia out with an histrionic 
helmet c'lnd lance, to ])erforni this second part*. 


* We, Im*«: to rci'iT to ihi* \\rw we li.ivi- t.ikon ol’ this import. inl «ju».-stii 

provioiis iiiimhrr, in tho article “ <iu.i(lrn]>h- 'I'lcatv.” 
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“ The principles upon which every state reposes — the vela- 
tioiisol’ frieiulshiji, and political alliance — have experienced, 
in our day, a reniarj<al)le changi*. France and iMi^land, 
“ naturally at einnity, are now in alliance with each other. 
“ England quits Iicr ancient and most faithful ally — Holland. 
“ Austria abandons Switzerland, and Prussia becomes the ally 
“ of llussia. Wonderful political pheiioineiia. Since, on 
“ this account, the states no long'er follow the policy which 
“ their gtnigraphical position and natund intiTests ])oint out, 
“ but are influenced in their alliances by ])rinciples of theory. 
“ The political balance upon which the European system has 
“ for so long rejiosed, has become sensibly weakened, and in 
‘‘ its ])lacc there has arisen a system of political countiMqirist' 
in that which concerns the princi])les of state, ily thest' 
means the predominance of one great ])o\ver has bt'cn con- 
siderably facilitated. It is not easy to admit, tliat Prussia 
can soon, of herself, gain a preponderance over Austria. 
Nevertheless, wliat Prussia may be inen])able of allecting- 
‘‘ alone, she may be enabled to accom])Iish, as far as regards 
“ the rest of Germany, with the assistance of a (jretit foreign 
power r 

With respect to the authenticity of this document, or others 
epioted in the body of the article, w e have, not a word to say 
— the reader, according to his lights and his intelligence, will 
judge them. Unless Russia challenges their authenticity, we 
think no one else will be ilisposed to do so; ire /W/r Russia, 
wall net challenge them. Russia has, of late, reserved her 
powders of eloquence for the statement of her own case; she 
has not ventured to attack, save when she found an accidentally 
falsi* position. 

Not one of the least curious means of influence employed by 
Russia, develo})ed in this ])aper, is the air of su])eriority and 
supremacy which she has succeeded in assuming — she seems 
invested with the infallibility of superior intelligence, with the 
might of irresistible power — intelligence, so lofty as to (k%cend 
on mankind only in charity and benevolence — might, so supe- 
rior to all human objects and struggles, as to manifest its 
existence, alone, in shielding the friendless, in ])rotecting the 
o])pressed. Is such, then, the state of public mind in Germany, 
and call Russia really venture to tell thcjn to their faces, that 
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“ they have turned their eyes towards Russia, to look for a 

Saviour?” 

The fact of such a. paper hemp drawn up is not one of the 
least important at this critical period. The views, the argu- 
ments, the falsehoods, the truths, all of the utmost coTisc([uence, 
and repealing, if words can reveal, the precariousiiess of the 
peace of Kiirope, the extent of the projects forming under the 
gju’b of peace, and the conc[iiests, not which Russia is mak- 
ing, but which tlic intelligence of two or three foreigners, 
forming the secret councils of Russia, are now achieving over 
the interests, the opinions, and the policy of the great mass 
of civilised Riiropc' — that mass which is wealthy, and thinks 
not of ac([uisition — which is powerful, and takes no precaution 
— which is industrious, and dreams not of rapine — which, in 
its learning, ease, and contentment, thinking no evil, credits no 
evil designs in otliers. 

The ])ublication of this document, will awaken, we believe, 
an attention for which the public mind of hiUrope is some- 
what ])i*e])ared ; and, independently of the effect of awakened 
attention, llie mere fact of the revelation of a secret project 
suffices to frustrate it*. 

We w ish ill to no country — nay, we wish w(‘ll to Russia. As 
a manufacturing country, we ought to have nojwedilections, nor 
can we have antipathies wdthciut very sufficient cause. The 
only object of the foreign policy .of England, besides the ])re- 
vention of hostile designs, is to ])romote individual w^ell-being 
and national prosperity throughout every portion of the globe, 


• Bosidcs the revelations alrca<ly made use ol', or hinted at, there is another ot 
some importance. Dispatches purloined from the desk ot* M. Nagler, minister 
ot* Prussia, at the Diet, and publislied sonic months la Strushnrj^, uniler 
the title of “ Aue.ieiitische Aktenstiuke aus dmi Are.hiveii des deutschen 
Bundcs.” Prussia has succeeded in biiyinfroir tin* editor, ami in buying up the 
edition — that is to say, all but succeeded- Wc trust this article is in time 
to reach Toplitz just aft»T Russia has taken up and divulged her positions. The 
prosp'cts here devel()i:eil for Germany, are indeed encouraging. Austria will 
have additional reason to congratulate herself. To France we wish joy of the 
task of reconciling the language she will here find with the words that liave 
beguiled her monarch. Prussia may see in the consequences of these exposures 
the means of preser'. ing for herself, the powers wliich Bussia has conferred upon 
her for other ends. It would be well for the cabinet of England “ tofuuuliarize 
the cabinet of Jierlin with this idea /*' 
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so as, on the one hand, to obtain large markets for our ninnu- 
facturcs, and on tlie other, to obtain large and numerous sup- 
jities of Tcaw materials, llussia, unfortunately, has got a 
monopoly of the supply*of many raw materials, and, political 
designs apart, must look with dissatisfaction, nay, with alarm 
and dread, at every indication of progress in a producing 
country. The home interest, that comu'cts the wc'll-being of 
mankind with the thoughts of England, connects the misfor- 
tune or subjugation of mankind Avith the thoughts of Jlussia. 
Hence an aversion in l^lngh nd to war, even against her, her 
most active foe; hence, in ilussia (amidst the universal aggres- 
sion which forms the history of our times) — the “ jMemoir"'* of 
which we arc more particularly treating. Ihit endurance, like 
])rosperity, lias its limit. We are sin’vy that Russia has forced 
iMigland to be against her, and we think she has niad(' a serious 
miscalculation ; she has mistaken the patient endurance of 
England for cowardice and weakness, not considering that 
equanimity and reserve betoken but iirnier decision and 
increased energy, when the hour t)f indecision has jiassed 
away and that of determination has arrived. 

We cannot conclude this article, which now has exUaided 
to so many various and impoi’tant subjects, without taking; 
notice of one very grave fallacy, Avhich Russia has succeeded in 
disseminating throughout the continent, and in various quarters 
where correcter opinions ought to])revail, that is, thesMjiposed 
un])re})ared state of Englaiul for going to uar. We do not 
say that this supposition is too absurd to answer. Russia appre- 
ciat(*d its importance, or else she would not have taken the 
trouble slu* has done tn disseminate it. I’^or the consideration 
tliose whom it concerns, avc make the following ohserva- 
tions. 

England never Avas so well prepared as at the present 
moment, for going to Avar. Her army has been kept e/licieiit 
throughout this long peace, Avhich never Avas the case before. 
Her navy, increased in positive strength, is still further increased 
in rc'lative strength, and leaves no possible balance on the«seas 
to tlui power of England if war takes place at the present 
moment. The foreign possessions, the military and naval 
stations, tiu* fbriressi's occiipiinl hy iMiglamh noAv double Iht 
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military and naval strength, by the present efficiency it gives 
her at so many various and remote points. 

Her finances arc more capable of meeting the exigencies of 
ivar than ever they were before. * 

Her revenue increasing, with reduced taxation. 

The public fortune rapidly increasing. 

A low rate of interest, and enormt)us amount of floating 
capital, immediately available for the purposes of war, and tliis 
is the root of the whole question. 

They talk of England’s debt, and by talking of that debt as 
a means of preventing war, they confess that the means of war 
and success lie in the financial resources of England. I’he 
very exultation with which the dtd)t of England is referred 
to, unmasks their own conviction. England’s debt is enor- 
mous — her resources arc moiie so. IJiyht hundred millions 
are absorbed in government securities. Cacital can oni.y 
FETCH TWO AND A HALF RKIl CENT. Government wanted 
£0,000,000/. for a special object; it was raised without diffi- 
culty ; almost without observation ; it influencefi tlie ]>rice of 
no stock — it was not even quoted as an instance of tlu* vastness 
of the resources of England ! What would havi' been the 
result of the former war, and what its duration, had England 
then financially been in the condition which this single iact 
establishes ? 

It is the very innate conviction of strengtli in England 
which permits the periodicals anti the debates to run wiki in 
predictions and assertions of the most extravagant nature, in 
support of sectional views ; it is a conviction of her strength 
whicli has caused public discussion to assume a tone of ])arty, 
and to lose the character and feeling of nationality; and thus 
one of the most striking proofs of confidence and strength 
has been taken on the continent for a confession of alarm 
and weakness. 

The commercial relations of England are extending in 
the east, in. the west, in the south, every where but in 
the'north. 

A war can interrupt none of those relations — a war can 
endanger no territorial possession of England— exposes her to 
no aggression or invasion ; and supposing war with the whole 
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of Europe, it gives her the command of the seas, and of 
the commerce of the continent itself, because a war is the 
death blow to those commercial projects, those manufacturing 
means which liave already occupied so large a portion of 
this article. To other powers, war, either as means of carry- 
ing a design into execution, or as the means of preventing 
any hostile design — ^is a mere instrument, painful in every 
(*.ase to use, and detrimental in itself, whether the object be 
gained or lost. To England, a war opens up posit he adcan^‘ 
fages independent of the object. But of these advantages a 
commercial nation, occupied in the j^rogress of hourly transac- 
tions, would never dream, unless they are forced upon her. 

In short, England by a war, with whatever power, or with 
even all tlie [lowers of tlic continent together, loses no one 
element of her greatness ; and a war now would give her the 
same im])ulse that the last war did, and still further would 
have done, had there not been the spirit of a Napoleon to rule 
the storm. But war in Europe can only be (until the Darda- 
nelles are Russian) hetwecfi England and France. Tf these 
iiafions are not opposed, there can be no balance between the 
contending parties, and therefore no war, except of words and 
tlireats, can take place. 

But in this hypothetical fiction of a war with Russia alone, 
need we talk even of such considerations ? An empire that can 
l)t! blockaded with a couple of scpiatlrons — an empire that can be 
ruined by a slender discriminating duty in our tariff * — a power, 
the basis of whose influence and progress is falseluKidantl dtrep- 
tion, and which, therefore, can be beaten down by a mere state- 
ment of facts. A con([ueror who holds the better part of con- 
(j nests only while we cluxise not to display our hostile pennants 
in the Black Sea. Is this the power, before venturing to speak, 
to whicli we have to reckon over our strength ? Is this the 
power which ventures to proclaim to Europe that England is 
unjirepared for war ? 

We have alluded to the means of coercion which we singly 
possess, without firing a single gun. But what are the means 
Russia has to attack us ? Would it be a descent on our coast ? 
Will it be the attack of Corfu, or Gibraltar? Will it be the 
blockade of the Humber, the Mersey, or the Thames ? Will 
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it l)c the bombardment of Chatham, or Shecrncss ? Where 
can Ilussia toiicli England ? What can Russia do, we should 
like to know, against England ? And sjupposing she could beat 
and liimible us, docs she not want money for the pur|K)se ? 
U^here can she get a loan ? There arc but three marts where 
a loan can be ncgociated, London, Paris, and Amsterdam. 
France must be with England; Amsterdam must be with 
France and England, or with Russia. If with us, Russia 
will get no credit there: if Holland is with Russia, her ports 
are blockaded, her commerce is cut up ; she is at once in a state 
of bankruptcy. 

Russia may injure an ally of ours — Turkey — that she is 
now j)roceeding in with the utmost activity. A war is the 
salvation of that ally; and tlie continuance of peace aloiui 
affords Russia the means and chances t)f success. Russia may 
get possession of the Dardanelles; that possession will be the 
prize of peacefid intrigue ; and if peace is necessary to Russia, 
because she is not prepared to go to war — if j)eace is necessary 
to lier, because she is vulnerable in her commerce, her accjuisi- 
tions, lier communications, and her character, by a niere hostile 
demonstration on the part of England — peace is no less neces- 
sary to lier, for the gradual repression of ihe spirit of nationality 
in Turkey — which now, in any collision with Russia, must he 
supported by England^ and where, consequently, Russia can 
succeed only hy prevenfhig nity coUisum from taking place. 

TA‘t the English public read and I'eflect on the following 
ominous words, addressed by Russia to the German states. 

From the instant that they,’’ speaking of Austria and 
Prussia, “ arc not sufliciently strong to prevent the smallest 
or weakest member of the league from being injured, by 
“ the insolence or the violence of a neighbour, from that 
moment their throne is shaken to its foundation. Away, 
then, every thought of insulated prosperity ! — away all cid- 
‘‘ pable indiflerences with regard to foreign dangers! — ^no 
neutrality — no backwardness — ^in a question of this impor- 
“ tahee — never and in no case, and least above all, when the 
tempest of the west of Europe assumes so menacing a form, 
“ and whilst its shocks tell iijion all the old states of Europe ! 
“ Nowhere let there be indifference, and least of all in such 
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‘‘ iiii alliance of states as that of Germany ! The apprehension 
“ of Austria and Prussia, of heiii" led bv this policy (the only 
“ true and noble jiolic^) into interminable disputes, and a war 
“ without aid with France is pusillanimous, and%in flow hut 
“ from a false philanthropy, or from disgraceful weakness or 
indolence. The greater the care and sc\ erity with which 
“ these powers pursue, even to its inmost core, every injustice 
“ and every violence that France may commit against Ger- 
“ many, by so much the less will they have to deploy their 
“ forces against her on the field of battle. The more that 
“ France sees them ready and instant, the less will she be 
“ inclined to provoke them.’’ 
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executed, 311 — private education not 
recommended, 313. 

Ellis, Sir Henry, his original letters 
illustrative of English history, 197. 

Elphinstonc, Mr., and the gentlemen of 
his mission, left a high impression of 
the English character in (Central Asia, 
483. 

England, commercial consequences to, 
of the Prussian Commercial League, 
350 — her commercial system towards 
the German States, 320 — evils of her 
commercial policy, 357 — her commer- 
cial restrictions alone to blame for the 
commercial restriction to France, ib. 
— ^will, on the fall of Constantinople, 
be forced to send troops to India, 126 
— by her supineness aids Russia in 
her designs upon Turkey, 133. 

VOL. I. NO n. 


England an<l France, parties to the 
general treaty of Vicuna, 113— Fug- 
land the only power eapal)le of IViis- 
tratingthc consequences of that In aty, 
133 — incurred millions of debt in a 
war from which Russia has issued 
without the imposition of an addili- 
tional tax, 118 — moral iutlucnce of 
England over Turkey, 437. 

Equality, the real object for which the 
French have striven since the revo- 
lution of 1789, 493. 

Established Church, summary of its past 
history, 174 to 178 — state of our eccle- 
sbistical jurisdiction disgraceful to a 
civilised country, 181. 

Eton, routine of the fifth form of a regu- 
lar week, 395. 

Evans, Lieutenant-colonel Do Lacy, his 
pami^hlct on the di^signs of Russia, 253 
— the justice of his views proved, 254 
— the three leading points which he 
underUikcs to prove, 2.'i5 — his pam- 
phlet gives succinct hut powertul 
sketches of the relative conditions ol 
Russia and Turkey, and the events 
which have placed them in those (a)n- 
ditions, 256— other important views 
which it describes, ib. 

Examination of the alliance of England 
and France, as apparently arrayed 
against Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
227. 


F. 


Flkuuson, Mr. (hitlar, his observations 
on the attempt to appoint the Marquis 
of Londonderry our ambassador at the 
court of Petersburgh, 58. 

Ficschi, crime of, 511. 

Financial embarrassments of Russia, 
how caused, 119. 

Finances of France, state of, 510. 

Fox, Mr., his history, fragment, 196. 

France, present state of governiiK'ut and 
parties, 17 — Carlist, or legitimate 
party, ib . — the <lrcad of convulsion, 
the main security for the estal)lislu-d 
order of things, 19 — French church, 
18 — elective franchise far too mstrict- 
ed, 22 — the majority wholly unre- 
presented, ib. — (3iainber of P«.*ers an 
objectionable institution, 21- — greatest 
grievance the state of the representa- 
tion, 26 — oj)positi(>n party, ib. — go- 
vernment party, 28 — civil government, 
and military estahlislmient, enonnous 
expense of, 30 — Fn’neh luinistc'rs 
Q Q 
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reckon too mucli on the /reneral fear of 
chanprc,33 — France a party to the treaty 
of Vienna, 413 — present state of 
France, 492 — the two classes of society 
which mainly contributed to tliercvo> 
lutioii which it underwent five years 
apfo, 493. 

Fmljyos in En^rland, 443, 


G. 

Gazette de Moscow, extract from, 109. 

German States, ominous words addressed 
to tliem by Russia, attention of the 
English public called to, 360. 

Germany, political state and prospects 
of, memoir on, 3 18 — diminution of our 
exports to, and commercial relations 
with Germany, leads to a direct inter- 
course of that country with America, 
359. 

Giant's Mountain in Asia, disposal of 

the Russian troops on, 131. 

Godwin, Mr., his valuable work on the 
History of the Commonwealth, 196. 

Grass, examination of every morning on 
the Russian frontier of China, 111 

Greece and the Levant, 427 

Grocer, of East Retford, discarded by a 
noble duke for refusing to vote for his 
grace’s candidate, 91. 


H. 

Hamburgh, the duty of per cent, 
jeoparded, a few years ago, its com- 
mercial existence, 352. 

Harrowby, Lord, his connection with 
the borough of Tiverton, 87 — led to 
the disclosure of some singular trans- 
actions, 96. 

Haverfordwest, extract from report on, 
84 — ^{lopulation ofj 85, 

Henley, Lord, his plan of Church Re- 
form, 172. 

High criminal court established at War- 
saw for the trial of political oiTenccs, 
56. 

Historical writers, present epoch de- 
fective in, 194. 

House of Commons granted 10,000 
for the relief of tlie Polish refugees, 
54. 

Hugo, Victor, his writings, 201. 

Hungary, plan for the invasion of, found 
among the papers of Constantine, 45. 

Hydrabad, Ameer of, consequences of 
his death, 47 L 


I. 

India, British, the 6rst duty of its 
governors is to ensure its safety, 
tranquillity, and prosperity, 473 — its 
foreign, political, and commercial in- 
terests, daily becoming more im- 
portant, 484. 

Indus, line of the, for all practical -pur- 
]u>scs, the true frontier of the Indian 
empire, 463 — no authentic information 
as to its course since the days of 
Alexander, 464 — ^its navigation, 465 
— Lieutenant Burncs’s expedition to 
explore it, 474. 

Irish Novelists, 203. 


J. 

Journal des DebalSy its quotation from 
the pamphlet, “ England, Franre, and 
Turkey,” mis-iranslated, 550. 

Jtistc milieu party in France, 498. 


K. 

Kamran, prince, sou of Mahmoud, 480. 
Kandahar, city of, 479. 

Khan, Dost Mahomed, his territories, 
480. 

Khyrpoor, the Ameer of, 468. 
Krassowski, General, 416. 


L. 

Lamb, Charles, 212. 

Lancaster, singular anecdote of the re- 
corder of, 67. 

Language, study of, 299 — French, 304. 

Lardner, Dr., his discourse on the 
present state of locomotion by steam, 
or railways, 387. 

Leicester, narrative of the transaetifuis 
of the election of 1826, 92 — circular 
addressed by the common ball to the 
honorary freemen, ib, 

Leyburn, his mathematical repository, 
150. 

Lewis, Mr., his important discoveries 
in the countries to the west of the 
Indus, 489 — is still employed in pur- 
suing his researches in Afghanistan, t&. 
(note.) 

Liberals and Conservatives, 239. 

Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland, 53 — ^its supporters, 51 — its 
influence daily increasing in England 
and on the continent, ih. 
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Liturgy of the church of England, 
186 to 189. 

Lois sur la presse, 492. 

Louis XVI li. on his restoration opposed 
the encroachments of llussiH, 125. 

Louis Philippe, les Doctrinairea et la 
France^ 492. 

Louis Philippe, the head of his ministerial 
functioTiaries, 507 — his treatment of 
them, 508 — the whole systwn of his 
government divided into three great 
brandies, *5. 

J^yndhurst, Lord, challenged by Tiord 
llrougham to vindicate the opinion he 
had givtm on the illegality of the com- 
mission, and to reconcile that opinion 
with his previous sanction of it, 515 — 
sojihistry of his Lordship’s reply ex- 
l)osed, /Vi. — electi.-d by the lairds as 
their chief, in the operations against 
the Municipal Reform Hill, 5;}1) — the 
most im])ortant of his amendments 
4‘iuimcratetl, 537, el seq. 


M. 

MaI^nis BURY, names and occupations of 
the capital burgesses, S9. 

Manifesto ‘issued by tin? High (Mminal 
(’ourt of Warsaw on the lerminatioii 
of its sittings, 56. 

Manufactories in Russia principally 
the properly of the crown, 114. 

Maritime force of liussia, 126. 

Matlieiiiatical Repository, Leyburn’s, 
150. 

Metaphysics, cultivation of, ceased with 
Diigald Stuart, 191. 

Milan and Herliii Decrees, causes which 
led to the failure of, explained, 324. 

Military conscription, twelve millions of 
people subjected to, by Catherine II., 
120 . 

Milosch, Prince, his speech, 456. 

Moore, Thomas, 213. 

Morgan, Lady, 203. 

Moscow, Gazette de, extract from, of 
December 27, 1832, 109. 

Movement party in France, 500. 

Miinchen Gratz, the convention of, in 
1834, 423. 

Muscovites, thirty-four millions of, en- 
tirely dependent on the will of the 
emperor, 113. 


N. 

NAULi'.n, M., minister of Prussia, dis- 
patches ))urluiiied from his desk at the 


Diet, and published some months ago 
at Strasbiirg, Prussia has succeeded iu 
buying ofl* the editor, and all hut suc- 
ceeded in buying up the edition, 556 — 
( note.) 

Napier, his logtiritlims, 144t 

Na])olcon discountenanced mental science, 
but encouraged the natural sciences, 
191 — the least understood portion of 
his political history, 124 — his refusal 
to consent to the subjugation of Tur- 
key, by Alexander, ih, — he miscalcu- 
lated the power Russia would possess 
by acquiring Turkey, 132 — his conver- 
sations at St. Helena have exposed the 
views of R ussia, 549. 

National feeling of the Russians power- 
fully acted on by climate, 110. 

National character and feelings the ele- 
ments of power, 112. 

Ntitional guard of France, 509. 

Navy and army of Russia receive in- 
crease of p.'iy on quitting the Russian 
frontier, 110 — navy, Russian, 126. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his influence and 
int^ference with the right of voting 
posrossed by his tenants, 83. 

NewRpaj)cr jiress, its influence in de- 
stroying independence of thought, 161 
— a certain point, beyond which it lias 
no influence, 16 1 — metropolitan press 
unlavourable to the repeal of the stamj) 
duty, 165, 6 — influence of newspapers 
upon country readers, 163 — in town, 
ih. — public meetings, discussing the 
taxes on knowledge, either not at all, 
or very slightly noticed by the London 
press, 165 — upon the great body of the 
])eople, the respectable and intelligent 
middle class, influence of Newspajiers 
next to nothing, l(i8 — evils of the high 
yirice, 169, 171 — effect of the repeal 
of the duty, 170 — reasons urged in its 
favour refuted, 171. 

Nc'Wlon, his principia, 144 — wedded to 
the forms of the old geometry, 146. 


P. 

Parliament at present divided into 
two powerful sections, the l<ikeral tiiid 
the Conservative, or the voluntary and 
the coni]H'lled reformers, 243. 

Parties and public opinion, 238. 

Parties in France, existing state of, 501. 

Paskevitch, his performance of a vow, 

110 . 

Peel, Sir Robert, 187— his address to 
the electors of Tamworth, 237--among 
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the most formidable enemies of the 
lieforra Bill, 239. 

Persia, character of the country, 265 — 
natural character of the people, 267 — 
'detests the iiussiaiis, ib . — not merely 
for herself and her resources that 
Persia becomes important and “pari 
j)assu” to Chreat Britain, 284 — the 
rescue of Persia from the grasp of 
Russia, among the means by which 
the threatened danger to Great Bri- 
tain may be prevented, 283 — what 
should be the policy of England, if she 
resolves to interfere elfectually in 
favour of Persia, 280. 

Perth, the freedom of, presented to a 
Russian general, 110. 

Peshawer, province of, 479. 

looter the Great, his conquests, 120. 

Poland. Polish patriots abandon all 
hope after the fall of Warsaw, 34 — 
stiitement of the battles fought by the 
Poles from 1768 to 1831,2/>. — armed 
force subsequently to the surrender 
of Warsaw, 38 — the emperor himself 
startled by its amount, 40 — ij^itary 
emigration of the Poles, 42— motive 
to patriotic exertion, 43 — in Hungary 
the liveliest sympathy openly avowed 
for tliem, 44 — extract from address to 
the Emperor of Austria by the County 
Palatine of Bars, ib , — a more decided 
course of action on tlie part of Eng- 
land and France would have re- esta- 
blished Poland as an independent 
kingdom, 46 — advantages that would 
liave enabled the Poles to resist their 
oppressors, 48 — no i)lacc of refuge 
remained to them, except England, 
France, Belgium, and America, 53 — 
their Jirrival and actual condition in 
England, ib. — jS. 10,000 granted for 
their relief by the House of Commons, 
54 — Poland, the example of, 413 — 
how specified in the general treaty of 
Vienna, ib. 

Political economy, 194, 224. 

Postscript to Article III., 544 

Press, introduction of the laws against, 
in France, 512. 

Printing machine, 190. 

lYogress of Russia in her acquisitions, 
very gv^dual, 108. 

Projects of Russia have never caused a 
combination against her, 108. 

Prussia, followed the cxamjile of Russia 
in her conduct towjirds the Poles, 51 
— di]>lomatic arcana of that power re- 
vealed, 325 — Prussian commercial 
system, general outline of, 319 — con- 
siderations that prcdis])osetl the public 


mind of Germany to submit to the 
Prussian Commercial League, 329— 
ite consequences developed, ib. — Prus- 
sian tariff, 352 — Prussian government 
to be distinguished from the Prussian 
people in its conduct towards the 
Poles, 51. 

Prussian Commercial League, memoir 
on, 544 — points which it seeks to 
establish and impress on the Ger- 
man governments, ib . — further conse- 
quences of it traced, 545, ei seq . — 
extract from, clearly developing the 
projects of Russia, 555. 

Punjab, the, its revenue, 470 — Runjeet 
Sing one of the most powerful of its^ 
native sovereigns, 471. 


it 

Quadruple Treaty, 217. 

Quarterly Review, extract from, regard- 
ing the policy of Russia, 104. 
Questions relative to the designs of 
Russia U])on Turkey and Persia, ib. 
Quin, M., his steam voyage dowi^ tli« 
Danube, 427. 


R. 

Radical party, 244. 

Recorders, frequently not members of 
the legal profession, 67. 

Remarks on the present and past state of 
scientilic feeling in this country, 1 53. 

Republicanism, the increasing sentiment 
among the French people, «34 — R epub- 
lican party in France, how divided, 
495 — their opinions, ib. 

Retford, East, extract of report on, 82. 

Rudiger, General, 416. 

Runjeet Sing, 471. 

Russel), Lord John, the amendment of 
the Lords, which vested the appoint- 
ment of the municipal magistrates in 
the crown, neutralised by his remark- 
able declaration, 541. 

Russia, lier position would be fearfully 
changed by the possession of Constan- 
tinople, 46 — Russian Empire, state- 
ment of the various nations and tribes 
that constitute it, 47 — the designs of 
Russia, a science of themselves, 102 — 
the desire for acquisition possessed 
by, 102 — I'hnperor of, his power, 103 
— the superior diplomacy of Russia, 
ln>vv caused, ib. — the conquests of^ 
seldom acquired by military power, 
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ib, — estimate of tlie present popu- 
lation of, 112 — causes of the financial 
einbarrassineiits of, 119 — her mari- 
time force, 126 — intervention on 
the part of Russia must be irequired 
by the Turks, previous to her ven- 
turing to attempt the occupation 
of Turkey, 131 — Russici, the de- 
signs of, 263 — ^lier demand of four 
millions sterling from Persia, .as an 
indemnity for the expenses of a war 
she had herself provoked, ib. — danger 
to which our Indian possessions might 
be exposed, from even the demonstia- 
tion of an attack, 260 — the general 
way in which such an attack is likely 
to ho conducted, adverted to by Colo- 
nel Evans in his pamphlet on the 
designs of Russia, ib. — Russia, be- 
sides prosecuting her general views of 
lerrit(irial c'lggraiidiserncnt, has of late 
di'voted a great share of her attention 
and resources to Asiatic conquest, 261 
— lier object two-fold, tliat of <lir(x*tly 
heuetitting herself, and securing the 
means of distressing Great Britain, ib. 
— her views as to the best means of 
effecting the latter object, ib, — the 
ground-work of her system of con- 
quest laid by Peter and Elizabeth, 262 
— the present attitude of Russia east- 
ward, 261 — prospects of success which 
a Russian force would have in an 
attempt to a])proach our Indian terri- 
tori<‘s, examined, 271 — sketch of the 
priiici))al routes by which Russm 
might seek to invade them, *6., 275 — 
importance of maintaining the charac- 
ter for invincibility on which our 
Indian iiiiluence depends, 277 — effects 
of the impression of the declension of 
British power, how estimated, ib, — the 
consequences described, 27b — error of 
those who imagine that the events in 
Central Asia, and the fate of Persia, 
arc matters of no concern to us, 279 
— designs of Russia upon Persia, 
282 — the minister of the young shah 
altogether in the Russian interest, 283 
— Russia and England must be consi- 
dered as directly opposed to each 
other on all that regards Asiatic in- 
terest and influence, 291 — (objections 
to the expense to Great Britain of 
niuintaining her influence considered, 
292 — Russia, at this time, unprepared 
for foreign warfare, ib. — Urgent 
appeal to Great Britain to open her 
eyes to her own interests, 296 — to 
adopt the jorinciplcs of action put 
forth in the manifesto of administra- 


tion, 297 — England is now the power 
to dictate to Russia, t6.— extract from 
commercial report relative to the pro- 
gress of Russian manufactures, 364 — 
conduct pursued by Russia on annex- 
ing new conquests to her dominions, 
361 — ^lias begun her own subjugation, 
411 — her designs on Cracow, 417. 

Rybinski, remonstrance of to the king of 
Prussia, 49. 

Rye, population of, 86 — curious arrange- 
ments entered into by the members of 
the corporation of, ib. 


S. 

Saving clause for England in tlie Prus- 
sian commercial system, 364. 

Seixony, feeling kindled into enthusiasm 
in favour of the Poles, 61 — extract 
from commercial report relative to 
stocking manufacture, 354. 

Sayings and Doings, <'iiitlior of, his cha- 
racter as a writer, 208, 9. 

Schools, public, strictures on, 298, et seq. 

Scott^r Walter, his writings and cha- 
racter, 199, 200. 

Seik Nation, chief of, presents to, from 
the king of England, 46+ — Seiks, 
originally a religious sect, 470. 

Sinde, 466. 

Skr/ynecki, General, letter from to the 
king of Prussi.a, 37. 

Soldiers, Russian, the children of are 
serfs, 114. 

Southey, Mr., 213 to 216. 

Stamp duty on newspapers, its effect, 
159. 

Statistical account of the territory that 
constituted the kingdom of Poland at 
the time of the first partition, in 1772, 
59. 

Steam Voyage down the Danube, 427. 

Sultan, the, his subserviency to Russia, 
109. 

T. 

Tatta, its position in Mr. Burncs’s map 
erroneous, 487, {note.) 

Taxes on knowledge. Lord Brougham's 
speech on presenting the London pe- 
tition, 157 — excise duty on ftipcr and 
on foreign books, serious obstructions 
to the progress of knowledge, 172. 

Thoughts on the Ladies of the Aristo- 
cracy, Lydia Tomkins’s, 443. 

Tiers yarti^ how com])oscd, 499. 

Tiverton, corporation of, their system of 
admitting clergymen as members, 88 
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—Lord Ilarrowby's connection with 
the borough of, 87» 

Tonstall, bishop, bis treatise de Arte 
Supjmiandi, 141. 

Town-clerk of Preston, catalogue of du- 
ties and emoluments of, G'J. 

Treaty of Vienna, 122 — England alone 
capable of frustrating the consequences 
of, 133 — additional treaty, relative to 
Cracow, when concluded, 411. 

Turkey, the probability of its becoming 
a Russian possession, 104 — the pos- 
session of, not to be obtained by Russia 
through physical force, 123 — the only 
bulwark of Europe .against Muscovy, 
120 — the preservation of, ought to be 
the primary object of our foreign po- 
licy, ih. — knowh‘dgo of the real condi- 
tion and sentiments of the Turks, not 
to be gained by a tourist, 427. 


U. 

Univrhsities, Oxford and Cni||ridge, 
their character <as inathXatical 
schools, 147 — university of ('r.acow, 
422 — IJnkiar Skclessi, Treaty of, 438 
—the death-stroke of Turkish inde- 
pendence, Hl—tireat Jlriiain injured 
and endangered hy the consequences 
to which it leads, 442 — Utilitarians, 
192, 3. 


V. 

Vienna, treaty of, 122 — why pejire has 
existed in Europe since that period, ih. 


W. 

Walduck, Mr., his humane interfe- 
rence in behalf of two Bavarian girls, 
arrested as vagrants, 98. 

Warsaw, High Criminal Court, instituti'd 
by the Emperor Nicholas, for the trial 
of political offences, 56 — Miuiifeslo 
issued on the termination of the sit- 
tings, ih. 

War, at present impossible between I'hig- 
land and Russia, 130. 

Watt, James, the real conqueror of Na- 
poleon, 326. 

Weakness of Russia, rtdativc not posi- 
tive, 118. 

Wenlock, report on the ])orough of, 97. 

Wetherell, Sir Cliarlcs, and Mr. Knight, 
Stricttires on the course pursued by 
them as counsel against the Miiniei}»al 
Reform Bill, 525 — Lord Brougham’s 
exposure of it, 528, rt seq. 

Whewell, Mr., 378. 

Wilson, Sir Kohert, his statement of the 
progress of Bussia, 120. 

Woodliouse, Professor, his anulytiviU rnt- 
cuUitions^ 148 

Wordsworth, Mr., remarks on his jioelry, 
210 to 216 
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